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0 Efficacy of Satire. We Le : | 


of Glory and Fear of Shame univerſal, ver. 29. 

This Kaen, implanted in Man as a 2 to Virtue, 
is generally perverted, ver. 41. And betome the 
Occaſion of the greateſt Follies, Vices, and Miſeries, 
ver. 61. It is the Work of Satire to rettify this Paſ- 
ion, to reduce it to its proper Channel, and ts convert 

it into an Incentive ** Fan and Virtue, 1575 2 
Hence it appears, Satire may influence thoſe ub“ 
defy 4 Human and Divine, ver. 99. An Ob- 
jection anſwered, ver. 131. 


PART UI. : 


Rules for the Conduct of Satire. Fuftice and Truth 
its chief and eſſential Property, ver. 169. Prudence in 
the Application of Wit and Ridicule, whoſe Province is, 
not to explore unknown, but to enforce known Truths, 
ver. 191. Proper Subjects of Satire are the Manners 
. of preſent times, ver. 239. Decency of Expreſſion re- 

ver. 265. The different Methods in which 
Folly and Vice ought to be chaftiſed, ver. 269. The Va- 
riety of Style and Manner which theſe two Subjects re- 
guire, ver. 277. The Praiſe of Virtue may be ad. 
mitted with Propriety, ver. 315. Caution with regard - 
to Panegyric, ver. 329. The Dignity of true Satire, 
Ver. 341. 15 EY 


A2 =_ 


1 Hotte, rlius, e ver. . 357 ele. Guan of the 
Decay of Literature, partucularly of Satire, ver. 389. 
_ I  Revpva! of Satire, ver. 401. Eraſmus one of its prin- 
= - +. 25 e Reflorers, ver. 405. Donne; ver. 411. The Abuſe 
| of Satire in En gland, during the licentious Reign of 
barles II. ver. 415. Dry en, ver. 429. Thy true 
"Endo of Satire purſued by Boileau in F Trance, ver-4993. 
* » Mr. EIN. * England, ver. +4 > + 
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Reſign'd he fell 3 


Ls quench d its 10 e 
1 Heart: 7 hs atk ELL 
You mourn: but Bu ITAIN, lulf'd in 


{Unconſcious Britain 1) ſlumbers Oer her wo „ 
Exulting Dulneſs ey d the ſetting Light, MT. 
And flapp'd her wing, impatient. for the — ; 
Rouz'd at the ſignal, Guilt. collefls her trains... . 
And counts the Triumphs of her growing . 50 5 4 
With inextinguiſhable rage they burn z ban 


* 


And Snake-hung-Envy hiſſes oer his Un: I 

'Th* envenom d Monſters ſpit their deadly, fn, | 

To 1 the n chat ſurcounds * . 9 : 
But You 0 Ni weer rout . _ 

Can ſee the greatneſs of an honeſt mind ; u 


Can ſee each Virtue and each Grace 62% Fo 
And taſte the Raptures of a pure Delight; IRS. 
You viſit oft his awful Page with Care 
And view that bright Aſſemblage treaſur'd there; 20 | E 

A3 
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A ESSAY on SATIRE. rr 


'You trace the Chain that links his deep deſign, 
And pour new Luſtre on the glowing Line, 3 
| Yet deign to hear the efforts of a Muſe, _ _ 
Whole eye, Hot Wig, his ardent Aipht purſu TP: 
Intent from this great Archetype to dw), 28 
| SaTIRE's bright ath, and fix her equal nate? . 
| Pleas! if from hence th? unlearn'd ay compte n * : 
| Avd rev'rence Urs and SATIRE's en _—_ 


| a6 devi Brill der Virb ied -: 
The Love of Glory, or the Dread of * . 
Tue Paifioh One, tho? various it appear, 
Tak or dimm d by Fear. 
The lifping Toft, end the hoary Sire, 
And Youth ad Mantidcd feel the beam bom Ser 
The Charts of Praife the Coy, the Modeſt woo, 33 
And only fly, that Glory may purſue : 5 Hg * | 
She, Pow'r refiſtieſs, rules the wiſe and great; 
Bends ey'n reluctant Hermits at her feet; : 
Haunts the proud city, and the lowly Shade, 
Audios Ws the Sceptre honor tvs. .panÞ 95 


; 84 4 


Thus Heav'n in Pity wakes the frietlly e, 
To urge Mankind on Deeds that merit Fame: thy 
But Man, vain Man, in folly only wiſe, | 
RejeQs the Manna ſent him from the Skies: 
5 With 


e SO INIOY * — 
- 11 PO EA ET TIRE „ —— 


3 
5 * 


Dy E$6AY: or eri 5 N LEY 
* rape eg, een pied So b f 4 ; 
| ll propllſy.prope to fo mingle 2 an 3 5 

1 each deceitful ſhadow opts bis views, 
He for the imog'd Subſtance quitz the OY 
Eager ta catch the viſionary G wee r 
In gueſt of Glory plunges deep in LI * 5 
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- Till madly zealous, impotentiy vain, -. 7 | 
0 He farfries e m Panic be mom ty wile wy 
Thur fl werk tent Nag plic ** oy 4 
And fill her Dittes work i in W be 


Fach Power that heise Nature, bids niet, 4 
Man may ggczupf, hut Map. gag dg er e, 7 
Like mighty rivers, with reſtleſs force 
The Paflions rage, gbſtruRed in their courſe 3; 
Swell to new-heights, forbidden, paths. explore,-:-7 7 
And drown thoſe Vixmes e 3 . 
And Ture, 5 deadlieſt Foe to Virtues "Ra 
Our worſt of Evils, is perverted Shame, | 
Beneath this load what abject numbers groans. / 
1 h' entangled Slaves to folly not their own 3 
Meanly by faſhionable fear oppreſs d, 3 8 
We ſeek our Virtues i in each. other 8 breaſt; ; 
Blind to ourſelves, adopt each foreign Vice, 
Another's weakneſs, int'reſt, or caprice, . 
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' Dauntleſs purſues the path ſpins rod 


ESSAY ON arkäk 


Tir d in che trea 
And, but for N like SYLLA, quit the geld: 

The Dæmon Shame paints ſtrong the ridicule, 

Nn cloſe, cc IN ab wal cal ys hr 


mi wa» £2 


e . . 


7 . Behold you Wires; by bagkow Talkin div at "5 


Believes and trembles while he ſcoffs at Heay'n. . 


By weakneſs ſtrong, and bold thro' fear alone, 


He dreads the ſneer by ſhallow Cc c 


To Man 2 Lars, apt a n God”. 


"4H 5 


i Taſtice, Haruntifnos quit FEY I 
Me to falſe Fame the captiv'd heart is fold : 


Hence, blind to truth, relentleſs Cate dy'd; - © 


Nou 2 could ae his TO but his Pride, 


1 : 3 — 2 
* d 25 3 | 5 as » 
: * + & . 
OL 5 


I rr tene. : qty; 


* Von, tu ce 2 en = public intrepide, 


Il iroit embraſſer la Verite, qu'il xoit; 
« Mais de fes faux Amis il craint la Raillerie, 
« phe bran ainſi Dieu que par Poltronnerie. 


BorLzav, Ep. iii. 


Hence 


Fach Fool! to low Ambition, poorly . B OY 
That pines in aud wretchedneſs of Kate, 70 S 
rous Chace, would nobly yields bY 


<2 © Qui preche contre un Dieu que dans fn Ama crolt- . 
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F el by that — which was meant its t 
Thus Virtue ſinks beneath unnumber d woes, 


When e born her org revither oa.” 


; . 5 25 


Hence Serie? 8 TH "Tis ber cee _Y 
To calm the wild diſorders of the heart! 9 = 
She points the arduous height where 98 7055 lies, | 
And teaches mad Ambition to be wiſe: . 
In the dark boſom wakes the fair deſirr 
Draws good from ill, : bright} nine fukin e 1 
Strips black Oppreſſion of her gay diſguiſe, 85 - 
And bids the Hag in native horror riſm 2 
Strikes tow'ring ] Pride and lawleſs Rapine dead, = 
And play the wreath on vun. S awful head, 


SY sv ox Feria 8 2 


75 * 


* at 


Nor bes d Mut a vain sgi ü . 

Tho? oft ſhe mourn thoſe ills ſhe cannot cure. 100 > 
The Worthy court her, and the Worthleſs fear: $5 

Who ſhun her piercing eye, that eye revere. 

Her awful voice the Vain and Vile obey, 

And ev'ry foe to Wiſdom feels her ſway. 

Smarts, Pedants, as ſhe {miles, no morearevainz 105 

Deſponding Fops reſign the clouded-cane 5+ » © 7 

Huſh'd at her voice, pert Folly's ſelf is till, oy 

And Dulneſs wonders while the drops her quill. 


Like | 
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„ ESSAYON SATIRE. 


Ain h ; 
Like the arm'd Bag, with art moſt ſubtly: true, 
From pois nous Vice ſhe draws. a healing dew: 110 | 
Weak art. the ties that civil arts can find, 
To quell the ferment of the tainted mind? 
Cunning evades, ſecurely wrapt in wilesz; _ 
And Force ſtrong- ſinew'd rends th unequal tolls: 
The ſtream of Vice impetuous drives along, 115 
Too deep for Policy, for Pow'r too ſtrong. 
Ev'n fair Religion, Native of the ſkies, ” - 
_ Scorn'd by the Crowd, ſeeks refuge with the Wiſe oh 
The Crowd with laughter ſpurns her awful tra 5 
And Mercy courts, and Juſtice frowns in Vain. . 129 
But SAT1RE's ſhaft can pierce the harden'd n 
She plays a ruling Paſſion on the reſt ; 5 
Undaunted ſtorms the batt'ry of his =" i | 
And awes the Brave that Earth and Heav'n defy'd. 
When fell Corruption, by her vaſſals crown'd, 15 
Derides fall'n Juſtice proſtrate on the ground; 
Swift to redreſs an injur' d People's groan, 20 
Bold SATIRE ſhakes the Tyrant on her throne; 
Pow'rful as Death, dehes the ſordid train, 
And Slaves and Sycophants ſurround in vain. 138 4 
ImiTaTIONS.. Fo. 17 


ves. 110. From fois nous Vice, etc. * to e 
Lines of Mr. Pope; 


In the nice Bee what Art ſo ſubtly true F 
From pois nous Herbs extracts a healing Dew ? 


But 


ae 1. E SAY [4 
But with the Ken of Vice; he-Gievies 


* 1 p - 
Veen SHIRE IHR 3 + Hr 


Wall may they tread the Indes find l; 


| Reveals the cloven hoof; or lengehen d ear: 2 
Bids Vice and Folly take their nat ral ſhapes, 
Turns Ducheſſes to trumpets, Beaux to apes 


Drags the vile Whiſp'rer from his dark abode, 
Til all the Dzmon Rarts up from the toad. * 


O ſordid maxim, form d to 20805 150 vite, © 
That true good-nature ſtill muſt wear a nde! 
In frowns array d her beauties ſtronger riſe, 


Where Juſtice calls, tis Cruelty to ſave; 
Who combats Virtue's foe is Virtue's friend ; 


Then judge of SATiRE's merit by her end: 
To Guilt alone her vengeance ſtands confin'd, 
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All truth is Splpen 3 all-jult-yeprook, r 
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chin as, I r 


$121 
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Well may they tremble when the draws her quill4 © "= 
Her magie quill; that, Ike Fretuzree's ſpear,” 13 
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120 
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148 


When love of Virtue wakes her ſcorn of Vice: 


143 
And 'tis the Law's good- nature hangs the Knave. 


7 The object of her love is all Mankind. 150 
1 Scarce more the friend of Man, the wiſe muſt own, 
1 | Ev'n ALLEN's bounteous hand, than Sa TIR E s frown: 
: This to chaſtiſe, as That to bleſs, was giv'n ; 


Alike the faithful Miniſters of i Heay" n. 
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*ﬆ ESSAY on SATIRE; 


Ofc in unbeding 0 _ m e ſhaft is ſpent: 55 
Tho' ſtrong th“ example, . ne * „ 
"Oy leaſt are 2H who. merit ſatire: moſt; 


| Of Fools and Knaves already dead to. 3 4 
Ott SATIRE acts the faithful Surgeon's part; RE £2 
Gen'rous and kind, tho' painful is her art: 7 
With caution bold, ſhe only ſtrikes to heals. 3 
Tho- folly raves to break the friendly ſteel, *.- 
Then ſure no fault impartial SATIRE 8 165 
Kind ev'n in Vengeance, kind to Virtue's foes, 


Whoſe is the crime, the ſcandal too be theirs: 


The Knave and Fool are their own Libellers, 8 


— 


W 


Fou fix an arrow in a blameleſs heart, 180 


Immortal Truth ſhall bid the ſhaft recoil ; 


As ever warm and | bold; be ever juſt: 2 1 
Nor court applauſe in theſe degen' rate 1 . 
The Villain 8 ne is extorted . 982295 


a 


$5 * 


But chief; be Deady in in a \ noble! all,” - „ ker A 
And ſhew Mankind that Truth has yet a Friend." | 


Tis mean for empty praiſe of wit to write, 175 


As Foplings grin to ſhow their Teeth are white : 


To brand a'doubtful folly with a ſmile, e 


Or madly blaze unknown defects, is vile: 
*Tis doubly vile, when, but to prove your art, 


O loſt to honour's voice, O doom d to a 
Thou Fiend accurs'd, thou rer 5 ame 3 
Fell Raviſher, from Innocence to tear . 


That name, than liberty, than life more ws 


Where ſhall thy baſeneſs meet its juſt return, 185 
Or what repay thy guilt, but endleſs ſcorn? | - 
And know, immortal Truth ſhall mock mY 6 FE 
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Becauſe blind Ridicule concerves a jeſt: 
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* by 
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1 ESSAY ON SATIRE. Part . 


Ah np punk wig te ate 4 
wy RY * n 190 


With caution . the 3 rous as apply | 
An eagle's talon aſks an eagle's eye: 


Let Saris then her proper object know, 


nd ere the ſtrike, be ſure the firike a foe. 
Nor fondly deem the real fool confeſt, 


* 
F — 
* 
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Before whoſe altar Virtue oft hath bled, 


And oft a deſtinꝰd Victim ſhall be dead: 
Lu, Shafif&'ryzears'her high xy ON 


And loads the Slave with honours not her on: 200 
Big-fwoln with folly, as her ſmiles provoke, _ 
Prophaneneſs ſpawns, pert Dunces nurſe the joke! 
Come, let us join a while this titt' ring crew, 
And dn the Ideot Guide for once is true: 
Deride our weak forefather's muſty rule, 205 
Who therefore mid, becauſe they ſaw a Fool; 
Sublimer logic now adorns our iſle, 
We therefore fee 2 Fool, becauſe we ſmile. 
Truth in her gloomy Cave why fondly ſeek ? 
Lo, gay ſhe ſits in Laughtet's dimple cheek : 110 ä 
Contemns each ſurly Academic foe, 


And courts the ſpruce Freethinker and the Beau. | 
Dedalian 
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Hence mighty Ridicule's be ring band 218 
Shall work Hercul:an wonders thro* the Land : 
Bound in the magic of her cobweb chain, 
You, mighty WA BUR Tom, ſhall rage in vun, 
In vain che trackleſs maze of Truth you ſean, _ 
And lend th' informing Clue to erring Man: 226 
No more ſhall Reaſon boaſt her po 'r divine, 
Fer Baſe eternal hook by Folly's mine! 
Trath*sfacred Fort th exploded laugh ſhall win ; 
And Coxcombs vanquiſh BrezxLey by a grin. 


But you more ſage, reject th' inverted rule, 225 
That Truth is e' er explor'd by Ridicule ; 
On truth, on falſehood let her colours fall, 
She throws a dazzling glare alike on all ; 
As the gay Priſm but mocks the flatter'd eye, 
And gives to ev'ry object ev ry dye. 423 
Beware the mad Advent' rer: bold and blind +--- 
She hoiſts her ſail, and drives with ev'ry wind Fe - f 
Deaf as the Storm to ſinking Virtue's groan, 
Nor heeds a Friend's deſtruction, or her own. 

Let clear- ey d Reaſon at the helm preſide, 2 35 

Hake bo Bo wind, or ſtem the furious tide; ' 
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| Then Mirth may urge when een explore, I 4 
_ This poings the * that n us . to ſhore. 
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Tho- diſtant Times may riſe in 9 Ae 
Yet chief tis Her's to draw the preſent Age. 249. 
With Wiidom's luſtre, Folly's. ſhade contraſt, ., 1 * 

1 And judge the reigning Manners by the paſt : 
Bid Britain's Heroes (awful Shades !). ariſe, - 
And ancient Honour beam on modern Vice: OR 
Point back to minds i ingenuous actions fair, 245. 
Till the Sons bluſh at what their F athers y Were: 
Ere yet "twas beggary the great to truſt; ; WM : 
Fre yet 'twas quite a folly to be juſt ; 10 8 
When low-born Sharpers only, dar'd a ties... „ 
Or falſify d the card, or cogg d the Dye; 3 
Ere Lewdneſs the ſtain- d garb of Honour wore, 
Or Chaſtity was carted for the Whore ; 1 | 
Vice flutter'd, in the plumes of F reedom dreſs d 3 
Of public Spirit was the pubic jeſt, 
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Be ever, in a juſt expreſſion, bold, 
Yet ne'er degrade fair SATIRE to a Scold: 
Let no unworthy mien her form debaſe, 
But let her ſmile, and let her frown with grace: 215 
In mirth be temp' rate, temp' rate in her ſpleen ; 3 5 
# 970 while ſhe preaches modeſty, obſcene. 1 
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„not rankle to u wre, nie ul 
| — 22 
The Muſes charms lg ie , * 15 * 

When wrapt. in Irony s tranſparent RESTS bak 
| Her beauties. half · conceal'dʒ the more ane. 2 
And keener luſtre ſparkles in her eyes. AN 
Then be your line with ban encomiums bade, 
. Chdius — og root e DIA... 
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Who e er diſeharg'd Artillery on a Fly? 
Deride not Vice: Abſurd the thought 2. mia 
To bind the Tiger in ſo weak a chain. 942 
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The Knave exults: to ſmile is to approve. 
The Muſe's lab 


"When Folly fels her file, and Vice her een. 


And ſuit your thought and numbers to . 'Þ 
On wing proportion'd to your quarry riſe, 
And ſtoop to earth, or ſoar among the a FI 
Thus when a modiſh folly you rehearſe, . 
Free the expreſſion, ſimple be the verſe, 
In artleſs numbers paint th ambitious "IE ye 

That mounts the box, and ſhines a Charioteer : 
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Nay more: when flagrant erimes your inghtermov, 
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Dam 5 not ren Fell an kerne 155 5 125 
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n ESSAY ON SATIRE. rem 
I! ſtrains familiar fing the midnight wil ' 256g 
Of Camps and Senates diſciplin'd by er 1 
Patriots and Chiefs, whoſe deep deſign invades 
And carries off the captive King—of Spades 1 
w_ Let Saris here in milder vigour ſhine, 
And gayly graceful ſportalong the line; 
i" Bid courtly Faſhion quit her thin pretence, - | 
Not ſo when Virtue by her Guards betray d, 
| Spurn d from her Throne, implores the Muſe's aid: 
When crimes, which erſt in kindred darkneſs lay, 29 5 
| Riſe frontleſs, and inſult the eye of day; 
Indignant Hymen veils his hallow'd fires, 
And white-rob'd Chaſtity with tears retires ; 
When rank Adultery on the genial bed ( 
Hot from Cocytus rears her baleful head: $00 
When private Faith and public Truſt are ſold, - ” 
And Traitors barter Liberty for gold : 
When felt Corruption dark and deep, like fate, 
Saps the foundation 0f a ſinking State: 
O : When Giant-Vice and Irreligion riſe, 305 
On mountain d falſehoods to invade the ſkies : * 
Then warmer numbers glow thro' SaTIRE's page 
And all her ſmiles are darken'd into rage: 
On eagle- wing ſhe gains Parnaſſus height, 
Not lofty Eric ſoars a nobler flight: - 3¹⁰ 
2 : 1 a Then 


Then flaſh her lightnings,” and her thunder fy; 
Wide and more wide her flaming bolts are hee 
| Till all hes wrath involves'the eee, 


* 


vet Sarin oft e 2 | ghar aiding 3s ; 
And beams on Virtue's friends a ſmile ſerene ; 
She wounds reluQant; pours her balm with joys 4 
Glad to commend where Worth attracts her eye. 
But chief, when Virtue, Learning, Arts decline, i 
She j joys to ſee unconguer'd merit thine ; 3 320 
Where burſting glorious, with departing ray, 25 
True Genius gilds the cloſe of Britain's Day: 3 
With joy ſhe ſees the ſtream of Roman art OE” 
From Murray's tongue flow purer to the heart: 
Sees YoRKE to Fame, cer yet to Manhood known, 
And juſt to ev ry Virtue but his own: 326 
Hears unſtaiĩn d Cammwith gen rous pride proclaim 
A Sace” * CxI TIC s, and a PotT's name: 
Beholds, where Wipcouse” s happy hills ada. 
Dane Aden Virtue find a friend: 330 
To HacLer's honour'd Shade directs her view; 
And culls each flow'r, to form a Wreath for You. 8 


But tread with cautious ſtep this dang” „ es 
Beſet with faithleſs precipices round : 334 
| HB 2 :; Truth 
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Truth be your guide: : diſdain Ambition's lte 
And if you fall with Truth, you greatly f e 


; Tis Virtue' s native luſtre that muſt ſbine; * | 
The Poet can but / it in his line 


And who unmov'd with laughter can a behold + 
ſordid pebble meanly grac'd with gold? ? 34 
Let real Merit then-adorn your lays, 2 1A 
F or Shame attends on proſtituted praiſe: 5 . 
And all your wit, your moſt diſtinguiſh'd 1 
But makes us grieve you want an honeſt heart. on 
Nor think the Muſe by SATIRE's Law confin'd 3; N 
6 She yields deſcription of the. nobleſt kind.” | x | 
Inferior art the Landſkip may deſign, 0 
And paint the purple ew“ ning in the line: a 
Her daring thought eſſays a higher plan; 2 
Her hand delineates Paſſion, pictures Man. 350 
And great the toil, the latent ſoul to trace, 5 "I 
To paint the heart, and catch internal grace; 
By turns bid Vice or Virtue ſtrike our eyes, 
Now bid a Wolſey or a Cromwell riſe ; © | 
Now with a touch more ſacred and refin'd 1355 
Call forthaCnesTERFiELD'sorLonsDALE's mind. 
Here ſweet or ſtrong may ev ry Colour flow: _ 
Here let the pencil warm, the canvaſs glow : ß: 
Of light and ſhade provoke the noble ſtrife, 3 
And wake each ſtriking feature into life. 360 
| 7 PART 
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HRO Ages thus had 8070 h 


Yet the bright flame from Virtue ne'er had fprun 1 
And Man was guilty e'er the Poet ling. as 
This Muſe in filence joy'd each better Age 36 5 
Till glowing | crimes had wak'd her 1 into 2 2 
Truth ſaw her honeſt ſpleen with new delight, 
And bade her wing her ſhafts, and urge their ir fight, 
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Firſt on the Sons of Greece ſhe prov'd her art, 


1 
11 


And Sparta felt the fierce IA MEI dart, — I 


To Lariun next, avenging SATIRE flew: 
The flaming faulchion rough LyciL ros di 
With dauntleſs warmth in Virtue's $ cauſe Ang 1 . 
And conſcious Villains trembled : as s he rag 7 
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Nor RES. 


Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Tambo, Hon. 


v Enſe velut ſtricto quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens eſt 
Criminibus, tacita ſudant præcordia nd Juv. S. i. 


The Friend to Truth to Virtue, and Thins, | 
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Then ſportive 130 ACE® cought the MP fire 


For SATIRE's bow refign'd the W won "chan : 
Each arrow poliſi d in his hand was ſeen, 
And, asit grew more poliſh'd,. grew more keen. 
His art, conceal'd in ſtudy'd A 

. Politely ly, cajo'd the foes of ſenſe; 1 699 1 
He ſeem d to ſport and trifle with the & d; E $3 


Jas graver brains majeſtic Pegsr IUs 5 wrote, 17 


Big with a ripe exuberance of thought: . hs 4 
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Greatly ſedate, contemn'd a Tyrapt's reigns) 5 * 
8 And laſ' d e with 2 calm diſdain 
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More arilent 8 * boundleſs rage, 
Inflame bold JuvENAL's exalted page, 
His mighty numbers ad corrupted Rome, 2 
And ſwept audacious Greatneſs to its doom ʒ 3 1 
The headlong torrent thund' ring from on high, 5 
N the proud rock that latel ly bene the ſky. 
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Nor z. 
- © One vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amic 
Tangit, et admiſſas circum præcordia ludit, + 
Callidus excuſſo n ſuſpendere naſo. Pers. 8. i. 
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But 101 the fatal Viator of mankind? Ada, al 


Swoln Lurury I pale Ruin ſtalks behind?! 
As countleſs InſeQs from the north-eaſt Poul 1 5 
To blaſt the 8 pring, and ravage ev'ry flowr:.. © 
So barb? rous Millions ſpread contagious death; 


The beck ning Laurel wither d at their breach. 


Deep Superition! $ night t the ſkies 0 *erhung, 
Beneath whoſe baleful dews the Poppy 8 400 


No longer Genius woo! 'd the Nine to love, 


. 


But Dulneſs nodded i in the Muſe s grove: 


Wit, Spirit, Freedom, were the ſole offence, 
Nor au ght was * ſo e as Senſa. 


* 


At leib, again fie Science ſhotberrays|.. 495 


 Dawn'd in the ſkies, and ſpoke returning dats. .. 1 
Now, SATIRE, triumph o'er thy flying foe, |. 
Now load thy quiver, ſtring thy deckend bow! 1 
"Tis done — See great Ex Asuus breaks the ſpell, 


* 


And wounds triumphant Folly i in her Cell! 410 


In vain the ſolemn Cow! ſurrounds her face, 

Vain all her bigot cant, her ſour grimace) 
With ſhame compell'd her leaden-throne to quit, 
* own the force of Reaſon urg d by Wit. 41 4 
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Tw then plain Downe in honeſt vengeance LAG | 
His Wit harmonious, tho bis Rhyme was oy —— 2 
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He *midft an Age of Puns and. 3 wn 
With rann ſenſe, and mee thou ought; | 
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Is 75 *: | of 


Vet fearce had 3 well ET her 3 4x9 
(With grief the Muſe records her Country's 8 ſhame), 
Ere Britain ſaw the foul reyolt c commen ce. 
And treach rous Wit began her v war with Senſe, 77 5 
Then roſe a ſhameleſs mercenary train, we” 4 | 

| Whom lateſt Time ſhall view with Juſt din */ 
A race fantaſtiek, in whoſe gaudy 1 line 1 
Untutor'd thought, and tinſel beauty ſhine 5 al 
Wit's ſhatter'd Mirror lies in fragments bright, ' : 
Reflects not Nature, but confbunds the ſight, | 
Dry Morals the Court-Poet bluſh'd to ſing: - | 
?T'was all his praife to ſay, «the oddeft _— 439 
Proud for a jeſt obſcene, a Patron's nod, 

To * Virtue, or blaſpheme his God. * 
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II- fated Dzvven! ! who unmov'd can he © _ 
Th' extremes of wit and meanneſsjoin'dinThee ? 434 
Flames that could mount, and gain their kindred ſkies, | 


Low-creeping in the putrid fink of vice; : 
A Muſe whom Wiſdom woo'd, but woo'd in vain, | 


'The Pimp of Pow'r, the Proftitute to Gain : 
Wreaths, that ſhould deck fair Virtue's form alone, , | 
To hene, Trattors, Ty rants, vilely thrown: 440 
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Unrival'd Parts, the ſcorn of hone Rada" envy 
And on 8 5 a Monument of n e ene 


g $497 ; 2058 91:3 by * 230 I; 167.9 
Mare happy Faced moines BorLraw chere | 
Supported Genius with a'Sage's care: K Os a 


| Him with her love propitious Sa IRE __ x <0 1485 
| And hreath'd her airs divine into his breaſt: 


Fa ancy and. Senſe to form his line conſpire, vt | 


| And faultleſs Jiu AY the N t 


But sat db the Britiſh Gabe (wile - 2551 


And ſhow” r her bounties o' er her favour'd Ifle © 45 


Behold for PopE ſhe twines the laurel crown, 


* r 


And centers ev'ry Poet's pow'r in nee 
Each Roman's force adorns his various page, 


| (Gay ſmiles, corrected ſtrength, and manly rage, 


Deſpairing Guilt and Dulneſs loath the ſight, ' 455 
As Spectres vaniſh at approaching light: F ; 
In this clear Mirror with delight we view | 

Each image juſtly fine, and boldly true: 

Here Vice, drag'd forth by Truth's ſupreme derrees 
Beholds and hates her own deformity: 460 
While ſelf-ſeen Virtue in the faithful line 


With modeſt joy ſurveys her form divine. | 
But oh, what thoughts, what numbers ſhall I find, 


But faintly to expreſs the Poet” s mind! 3 
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Who yonder Star's effulgence can diſplay, Wl 
Unleſs he dip his pencil in the ray? 
Who paint a God, unleſs the God inſpire 1 "= 
What catch the Lightning, but the 8 
So, mighty Porz, to make thy Genius known © 
All pow'r is-weak, all numbers—but thy own. 470 
Each Muſe for thee with kind contention troves 
For thee the Graces left th IDAtLian — 9 
With watchful fondneſs oer thy cradle hu 46h 
Attun'd thy voice, and form'd thy infant tongue. 
Next, to her Bard majeſtic Wiſdom came; 475 
The Bard enraptur'd caught the heav'nly flame: 
With taſte ſuperior ſcorn d the venal tribe 
Whom fear can ſway, or guilty greatneſs bribe 25 
At Fancy's call who rear the wanton fail, "A 
Sport with the ſtream, and trifle in the gale: 
Sublimer views thy daring Spirit bound; 
Thy mighty Voyage was Creation's round ; 
Intent new Worlds of Wiſdom to explore, 
And bleſs Mankind with Virtue's facred ſtore; 
A nobler joy than Wit can give, impartz 
And pour a moral tranſport o'er the heart. : -- 
Fantaſtic Wit ſhoots momentary fires, | | 
And, like a Meteor, while we gaze, expires : | 
Wit kindled by the ſulph'rous breath of Vice, 
Like the bluelightning, while it * deſtroys: 490 
But 
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f ert ui ESSAY. oN SATIRE, - nal 
But Genius, fir” d by Truth's eternal ray 1 \ 255 on 
Burns clear 'and conftant, ike the forage deg 7M 
Like this, its beam prolifick and mf, 127 1 4 
Feeds, warms, inſpirits eee ee : 
Mildly diſpels each wint'ry Faber * _ : 
This Praiſe, immortal Pos tothes be gin; Ji, 100 


Thy Genius was indeed a Gif from Hevn. 
= Hail, Bard unequal'd;- in whoſe deathleſs 3 111 
= Reaſon and Wit with ſtrength collected ſhine ; 500 
=_— Where matchleſs Wit but wins the ſecond N 
32 Loft, nobly loſt, in Truth's ſuperior blaze.  -- 
: Did Farenpsmie Cer miſlead thy wand'ring Muſe? 
| That Friendſhip ſure may plead the great excuſe: 
5 That ſacred Friendſhip which inſpir'd thy ages 505 
; Fair in defect, and amiably wrong. 
Error like this ev'n Truth can ſcarce reprove; 
= T is almoſt Virtue when it flows from Love. 
| Ve deathleſs Names, ye Sons of endleſs praiſe, 
; By Virtue crown'd with never-fading bays! 510 
; Say, ſhall an artleſs Muſe, if you inſpire, To 
ö Light her pale lamp at your immortal fire? 
: Or, if, O WARBURTON, inſpir'd by You, : 
a The daring Muſe a nobler path purſue, 


By You inſpir'd, on trembling pinion ſoar, = 
The ſacred founts of ſocial bleſs explore, 
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ray Ty, 


Lb TIT TENT 


11 her bold bas chain ihe Tyrants e, "I 
And bid her Country's glory fire her page: "AY 
If ſuch her fate, do thou, fair Truth, deſcend, : = 
And watchful guard her in an honeft * 0 
Kindly ſevere, inſtruct her equal line PN 
To court no Friend, nor own a Poe but gn. 

But if her giddy eye ſhould vainly quit © ji 7 
Thy ſacred paths, to run the maze eben; 


If her apoſtate heart ſhould e er incline By 
To offer incenſe at Corruption $ ſhrine; © 


Urge, urge thy pow” r, the black attempt confound, 


And daſh the ſmoaking Cenſer to the ground. 


Thus aw'd to fear, inſtructed Bards may a 
That Guilt i is | doom'd to fink in __— 39 
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| AVING en to write ſome pieces c on a og 
man Life and Manners, ſuch as (to uſe my 
rd Bacon's expreflion) come home to Men's Bufineſs 5 
and Boſams, I thought it more ſatisfactory to begin 
with conſidering Man in the abſtract, his 1 
his State; Pens to prove any moral Duty, to en- 


force any moral precept, or to examine the perfec- 5 


tion or imperfection of any creature whatſoever, it 
is neceſſary firſt to know what condition and relation 
it is placed in, and what i is the proper end and far 
poſe of its being. | 
T be ſcience of- Human Natur i is, like all other 
ſciences, reduced to a feto clear points There are not 
many certain trutbs in this world. It is therefore in 
the Anatomy of the mind as in that of the Body 3 
more good will accrue-to mankind by attending to 
the large, open, and perceptible parts, than by ſtudy- 
ing too much ſuch finer nerves and veſſels, the con- 
formations and uſes of which will for ever eſcape our 
obſervation. The diſputes are all upon theſe laſt, 
and, I will venture to ſay, they have leſs 
the wits than the hearts of men againſt each other, 
and have diminiſhed the practice, more than ad- 
vanced the theory, of Morality, If I could flatter 
myſelf that this Eſſay has any merit, it is in ſteering 
betwixt the extremes of doctrines ſeemingly oppoſitez 
in paſſing over terms utterly unintelligible, and in 


forming a temperate, - not inconſiſtent, and a ſhort 5 
yet not imperfect, ly em of Ethics, 
This 


verſe, and even rhyme, for two reaſons. The ons 


| proſe itſelf ; and nothing is more certain, than that 


© Ws 4 thing above my capacity. 


ſequently, theſe Epiſtles in their progreſs (if I have 
health and leiſure to make any progreſs) will be leſs 
dry, and more ſuſceptible of poetical ornament, : 
am here only opening the fountains, and clearing the 
. paſſage. To deduce the rivers, to follow them in 


-their courſe, and to obſerve their W may ben 
: talk more agreeable. 


* H E D E516 IN. 1 
This I might have done i in proſe; but 1 choſa 


will appear obvious; that principles, maxims, or pre- 
cepts ſo written, both ſtrike the reader more ſtrongly 
at firſt, and are more eaſily retained by him after= 
wards: The other may ſeem odd, but is true. I four 

I could expreſs them more ſhortly this way than in 


much of the force as well as grace of arguments or 
inſtructions, depends on their conciſeneſs. I was un- 
able to treat this part of my ſubject more in detail, 
without becoming dry and tedious; or more poetically, 
without ſacrificing perſpicuity to ornament, without 
wandring from the preciſion, or breaking the chain 
of reaſoning : If any man can unite all theſe without 
diminution of any of them, I freely c teſs _ will 


What is now publiſhed, is only to beconkderedd 
a a general Map of Man, marking out no more than 
the greater parts, their extent, their limits, and their 
connection, but leaving the particular to be more fully 
delineated in the charts which are to follow. Con- 
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f the Nature. and. State of Man, with reſpelt 
to the UNIVERSE. 


Md GaN cr 0 


DF Man in the ahſtruct.—I. That tue can judge only 
with regard to our own ſyſtem, being ignorant of 
the relations of ſyſtems and things, ver. 17, &. II. 
That Man is not to be deemed imperfect, but a Being 
ſuited to his place and rank in the creation, agreeable 
to the general Order of things, and conformable to 
Ends and Relations to him unknown, ver. 35, &. 
III. That it is partly upon bis ignorance of future 

Vol. III. 0 a events, 
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not in the natural, ver. 131, &c. VI. The unrea- 


4, the abſolute fabiniflicn dic 6. Words + 
the od 


the place God, and Judging of the fitneſs or un 


Brutes; rem s gs to Paſeſe an 


_ were any part of which broken, not that only, v 
the whole comiected creation muff b. bs Ne 


ARGUMENT, |} 
events, and þ ly upm the hope of a future flats, 
Kc. IV. The NUT on re TON, = 


pretending to more ien, the cauſe e 92 er- 
ror and miſery. impiety of putting himſelf in 


n or imper faction, Juſtice or injuſtice. of 
ſpenſations, ver. 100 Kc. V. The — 
eonceiting himſelf the final cauſe of the creation, or ex- 


petting that perfection in the moral world, whith is 


ſonablene _ of his complaints againft Providence, 
while on the one hand he demands the P 8 
Angell, and on _ other the bodily 4 of the 
of the ſenſitive facul- 
ties in à hi N render him miſerable, 
ver. 173. gy "vi H. That throughout the whole viſ- Wi 
ble world, an uniuerſal order and gradation in tbe Wy 
ſenſual and mental faculties is ohferved, which cauſe: i 

a ſubordination of creature to creature, and of all 
creatures to Man. The gradations of ſenſe, inſtinct, 
thought, reflaRion; regen ; that . coun- 
3 all the atber faculties, ver, 207. - VILE 
How much further this order and ſabordination of i 
living CYeatures may extend, above and below us; 


233. IX. The extravagance, madneſs, and pride ; 
of ſuch a defire, ver. 250. X. The conſequent 


as to our TRAIN ſtate, ver, TIN" 
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| of the homan Mind; =_ uſe, 2 of = 
£ Taten, and _Aﬀe®tions, both. Fifth and e . 2 

- wrong purſuits of Happineſs in Power, Pleaſure, he. The - 4 
\ vos 51 * wee have relation to the ſubjects of the 
-harafters and Capa- 


he Limits of Science, lich nge 
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ESSAY ON MAN. "Fe. 
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Together let us beat this ample field, , 8 Ta 4 3 
Try what the open, what the covert yie . 10 


The latent tracts, the giddy. heights, explore | __— 
Of all who blindly creep, ot ſightlels foar ; 3 | *. 15 
Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as it fies, 1 
And catch the Manners living as they riſe; 2 
Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we 1 : 15 


I > 


ne Wanne we 1 od God's to 1 2n-v\N . ? 7 


. 


1 NES * 3 . 


2 * fs f *s, a x 


| Counrnrany. | 
The Poet els us next [line 16th] with what defgn be 
wrote, viz. © - 
1 viedicate 8 of God to Man.” 1 
The Men he writes againſt, he frequently informs us, are 
ſuch as OY” N FAN again hte hed er. 1 . : 
_ | 


N 


e e gs 
Van. 12: of all who Blinly creep, & 47 e. Tbote 8 
only follow the blind guidance of their Paſſions; or tho 
ho leave behind them common ſenſe and ſober reaſon, 
in their high flights through the regions of *Meraphyfics, 
Both which follies are expoſed in the fourth epiſtle, where 
the popular and philoſophical errors concerning Happineſs 
de detected. The figure is taken from animal liſ 
V᷑E. 15. Lavgh awhere aue muſt, c.] Intimating that 
1 Follies are fo ſtrangely abſurd, that it is not in the 
power-of the moſt campen ate. on ſome occaſions, to ee 
_ 4train, their mirth: And that it's crimes are ſo flagitious, 
_ thatthe- moſt candid have ſeldom an opportuvity, on this 
ſubjeQ, to exerciſe their virtue. 1 
„ Ver. 16. VInDiCaTE he ways of God to Man.] Mil 
be s phraſe, judiciouſly. altered, who ſays, ju: TIF the 
ays of God to Man, Milton was addrefling himſelf to Bz- 
| LIE Tx Rs, and delivering reaſons, or explaining the ways of 
God: this idea, the word Ji, preciſely Hs it = 
was addrefling himſelf to unBELIEveRs,. a 
ſuch of their 99 whoſe ridicule and e * 
| 8 5 
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* 
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Df Man, what ſee we but his ſtation here, 


1 


ons which libertine Men, on a view of the diforders ariſ- 


r a general, but exact, ap of Man. The firſt epiſtle is 


. 7 „ 


ute; and the three following in the diſcuſſion of the ſe- 


he written for the beſt purpoſe, to vindicate the ways. 


he poet having declared bis Subje#; his End of awriting 3 
nd the Duality of bis HAdwver/aries; proceeds (from ver, 16 
d 23.) to inſtruct us, from aubence he intends to draw his 

guments ; namely, from the wi//ible things of God in this, 


om the judicial blindneſs of the objectors; he there-" 


Wb os, ſuſcipere vindian Legis, to undertake the defence 
he Law, implies puniſhing the violators of it. 


- 
( 


Frem which toreaſon, or to which refer ?] 


our reaſonings on his gare and end muſt be drawn; 
Re end 


1 


r / 8 RL + 3 1 e 
J. Say frſt, of God above, or Man below, 
hat can we reaſon, but from what we know?) 


From which'ts Eg 6s fo whine, ,..coyn 
3 oh 83 +. EP e 83 . 2 
| 79 7 . + „FCC S725 SOL T3 
r i tf 7 
uch as cry, I Mar unhappy, God's unjuſt, (ver. 118) % 
uch as fall into the notion, that Vice and Virtue there is 
ene at all. (Ep. ii. ver. 212.) This oecafions the poet to 
ivide his vindication of the ways of God, into to parts. 

n the firſt of which he gives direct anſwers to thoſe objec- 
g from the perverſity of the human will, have intended | 
W2ainft Providence: And in the ſecond, he obyiates all 2 
oſe objections, by a true delineation bf human Nature; 
mployed in the management of the firſt part of this diſ-. 


ond, So that this whole book conſtitutes a complete Ea 


Vzs. 17. Say f, of God above, or Mas below, & A 85 


ſtem, to demonſtrate the inviſible things of God, his 2 


re more fitly employs the word vinpicaTt, which con- 
ys the idea of a confutation attended with puniſhment, 
Ves. 19, 20. Of Man; what ſre we but hir ation here, 


e ſenſe is, we ſee nothing of Man, but as he ſtands 
at preſent in his ſtation here: From which ſtation, all 
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1 ESA T ON NM A N. Er. U. 
Thro' worlds unnumber'd tho the God N 
Tiis ours to trace him only in our ow . 
He, who through vaſt immenſity can pierre, 
See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, _ | 
f Odſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, _ 
other planets circle other ſuns © Ml 
What vary'd Being peoples ev'ry tar, y 
May tell why Heav'n has made us as we are. 
But of this frame, the bearings, and the ties, 4 
T be * connections, nice NL D 40 N 


Senner ws "RM 


nal Power and Godhead : And ay? becauſs/we calle * 
in only from what we know ]; and as we #now no more offi 
Man than what we ſee of his ſtation here; ſo we know no 
mays of God than what we ſee of his diſpenſations in thi 

| being able to trace him no further than to the l 
ſu ng reno ſyſtem. This naturally leads the uf 

to 88 Far the Aiko Folly and Tnix piety of Z 
ing to pry into, and call in queſtion the profound, iſpenſ-l 
tions of Providence: Which reproof contains (from yer, 2: 
to 43.) a ſublime deſcription of the Oamiſcience of God, 
and the miſerable Blindneſs and Preſumption of Mag. | | 


Norz s. 


T9 404 00 this ſtation they muſt all be referred. * The om. 
| Lequence is, that our reaſonings on his nature and end nul 
needs be very imperfeR. 
Van. 21. Thro' world) ebe Se.] Hune cognoſ 
cimus ſolummodo per Proprietates foas & Attributa, & pet 
| fapicntifimas & optimas rerum ſtructuras & caulay le 
| Nenwtoni Prine, Schol. gen. ſub: fn. 
VIX. 30. The ftrong conuettions, nice dependencits.] The 
thought is very noble, and expreſſed with beauty; andi 
philoſophic exactneſs. The ſyſtem of . — : 
| 3. oh —_ and moral Pitneſſes, as the _ | 
ſyſtem is, of Body and ſpirit. By the frony connection | 
yon the te Yee 3 and by ut 
nice di pendencies to the oral. For the E£//ay on Man * 


Wp form'd no weaker, blinder, and no le? 


— 


Gradations juſt, has thy ery foul... 
Look d through? or can a part contain . 2 
10 the great chain, that draws all to agree, 
And drawn ſupports, upheld by God, or these? 


£ f * 


kr. l. ESS ANT on * AN. 1 7 


II. ran Waal hag reaſon would thou # 


= Why form'd ſo TY ſo. little, and ſo bund? 
Firſt, if thou canſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 


Aſk Ke why oaks are made 


auer or ftronger than the weeds they made? M | 


Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, 
17 "oP Jovi $ Sarellices are leſs than Jove ? 


TR? 


loſophy of Newton. Hence it is, that where he ſu 
diſorders may tend to ſome greater good in the natural 
world, he ſuppoſes they may tend likewiſe to ſame —— 


in the moral, as appears from theſe ſublime images 
K We following lines, 


4 ſyſtem of Gast on the 1 of Boling= . 
broke, but a ſyſtem of Natur ar REeLicion on the Phi- 


If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav'n? 5 4 | : 


40 Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ? 

1 Who knows, bu He, whoſe hand the light'ning forms, 
** Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the ſtorms 3 
© Pours fierce Ambition in a Czfar's mind, 


Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge Mankind g 


Vzs. 35 to 42.] In theſe lines the Poet has 1 N 


beauty of argumentation. to the ſublimity * 4 
where the ſimilar inſtances, ſed for his ad 


examination, ſhew as well the ab/urdity of their — | 


againſt Order, as the fruitle/ne of their uiries into the 
arcana of the God 9 8 * 


Ver. 41. Or aſe of "yonder, e.] On theſe lines M. Vol- 
eaire thus diſcants.— Pope dit que Thomme ne peut ſa- 


voir pourquoi les Lunes de Jupiter ſont moins grandes 


Jupiter ? II ſe trompe en cela e inn, 


C 4 5 
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8 5 4 _ 
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Vet, though, we be unable to diſcqyer the particular reaſoys 


he lays down this evident propoſition as the faundation of 


8 


Of Syſtems poſſible, if tis confeſt. 1 ar ; 3 
That W infinite muſt form wk beſt, 1 
n 


Ven K. 17 of er poſſible; Ec. ]. So far the Poet's mos 
deſt and iober Introduction; in which he W R 
that no wiſdom leſs than omniſcient 


Can tell why Heav'n has-made us as we are. * 3 1 | 


For this mode of our exiſtence, we may be aſſured in gene 
ral, that it is right. For now, entering upon his ment, 


bis Theſis, which he reaſonably ſuppoſes will be allowed 
him, That, of all Poſſible tems, fue aui ſdom bath formel 
the beſt. (Ver. 43, 44) From whence he draws two 
conſequences: _ 
. The f (from ver. 44 to 51 Ky is, that as he bell GE. 
tem cannot pak be ſuch a one as hath no. El Aug Void z 
| : "Norv. ; _ 
& ible: n n'y a point de Mathematicien gi 1 went at Fl We 
&c, [Vol. 2. p. 384, Ed. Sen.] And ſo goes on to e 
like a great Mathematician as he is, that it would o 
very inconvenient for the Page to be as big as his Lord and | 
Maſter. It is pity all this fine reaſoning ſhould: proceed « on 4 
ridiculous blunder. The Poet thus reproves the impious” 
complainer of the order of Providence, © Youare difſagis+ 
fied with the weakneſs of your condition. But, in your fi. 
tuation, the nature of things requires juſt ſuch a creature 125 | 
you are: in a different ſituation it might have required, that 
you ſhould be ſtill weaker, And though you ſee not the 
reaſon of this in your own caſe; yet, that 45805 there It ; 
u may fee in the cafe of other of God's creatures, 
4 Aff of thy mother Earth, why Oaks are made 
« Taller or ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade 4 
* Or aſk of vonder argent fields above, „ 
Why Jove's Satellites are leſs than Jove?? ? 
Here (ſays the Poet) the ridicule of the weed? and Saik 
lites\complaint, had they the faculties of f ſpeech and reaſoningy 
would be obvious to'all ; becauſe their 0 ſituation and 
office 8 have convinced em of their foll Pe, 4% wr 
gt nf: hy. 
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FY 8.8 1 ON MAN. 


N Were all muſt full or not coherent be, 4 25 OF 4 
25 And all that riſes, riſe in due degree; $5 8 r 
0 Then, in the ſcale of reas ning life, tis tis plain, 1000 „ 
os There muſt be, ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as Mw 3 Be 7 4 . 
7 And all the queſtion (wrangle e'er ſo long) 15 


Is only this, if God has plac d him wrong? 60 | 
Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we ell... * 8 
| * * be right, as relatiye 60 A. 8 


| 5 Connie . 
ſuch a one in which there is a perfect coherence * ra 45 = 
gual ſubordination in all its parts; there muſt aw iy "oy „ 
in ſome part or other of the ſcale of reaſoning life, ſuch a a 
creature as Man : Which reduces the diſpute to this * 
ſurd queſtion, Whether God has placed him aur e 

VER. 51. Reſpediag Man, Sc] It xy; = Wa that "as 
Man, he Subject of this enquiry, has a neceſſary place i in | 
| ſuch a ſyſtem” as this js confeſſed to be; and it being evi- 
| dent, that the abuſe of Free-will, from whence proceeds all 
moral evil, is the certain effect of ſuch a creature's exiſ- 
tence; the next queſtion will be, How theſe evils can be 
accounted for, conſiſtently with the idea we have of wg.” 
moral attributes? Therefore, 8 

2. The ſecond conſequence he draws from his princi x. 
. That 'of all pHible. items, infinite «wiſdom has firms the 5 
is, that whatever is wrong in our 2 ſyſtem, i is * as. 

relative to the * 1 5 


Nor E. a ; Bo 2 \\. 
ly, fs the Poet, to his complainers, i is as great, though bot”. 
| ſo evident, becauſe the reaſon is more out of fight; but . 
| that a reaſon there is, may be demonſtrated from the attri=. 
butes of the Deity, This is the Poer's clear and ſrongi- [5 
reaſoning ;. from whence, we ſee, he was ſo far from lay-. 
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5 ing, that Man could not know the cauſe why Fove's Sarch-. 
5 liter were leſs than Fove, that all the force of his reaſunug 
turns upon this, that Man did ſee and know it, and owls, 
g from thence concluce, that there was a cauſe of this.infe..- . 


riority as wary in the rational, as in the material * 5 => 


1 


0 Es8ay oN MAN. . Fol 
"6 Naim works, tho” labour'd on with pain "OP 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain; 
In God's, one ſingle can its end produce; BY: 9 * 
Vet ferves to ſecond too ſome other uſe. | 1 \ 
80 Man, who here ſeems principal 3 972 
2 acts ſecond to ſome ſphere r © * 4 
Touches fome wheel, or verges to fome 52 5. 03 
In but a part we fee, and not a whole. ' 60 
"When the proud ſteed ſhall know why. Mas E 


— — — 


TEL -reftrains 
Hy fr N him ver th plains; | 


oe Refpeing.M Man, whatever wrong we * 
May, muff be right, as relative to ALL.” 
That it „ he proves (from ver. 2 to 61.) b ſhewi 
An what Goa the difference e the ebe 5 
of. God, and thoſe of Man; viz. that, in the latter, a thou- 


ſand movements ſcarce gain one purpoſe; in * W 
one 3 gains many os fog So that 


Man, who here ſeems principal alone, . Me = 
2685 Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown.” 


And. acting thus, the appearance of WO. in. the 10 
ſyſtem may be right in the wniverſal: For 8 


Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole.” 42 
| That it muff, the whole body of this epiſlle is 3 


7 a 


ll Hluftrate and enforce. Thus partial Euil, 15 A 
Coal; and thus Providence is fairly acquittc. 
_ VIX. 6r. When the proud fled, c.] From all this the 
Poet draws a general concluſion (from ver. 60 to 91.) that, 
= as what has been {id is ſufficient to vindicate the vey of 
1 Providence, Man ſhould reſt ſubmiſſive and content; 


dyn every thing to be diſpoſed for the beſt; that to miu 
of diſcovering the manner how God conducts this wonder» | 
ful ſcheme to its completion, is as abſurd as to imagine | 
that the horſe and ox ſhall ever be able to comprehend 
why 810 undergo ook n treatment in the hand of 


Mang; 3 
* 

* 

oY 

* ; — * 


Wm, OS \- 


11 neu* 00 en 1 


o This hour a ſlave, the next 2 deity,” x 


Then ſay not Man's imperfect, Heav'n in n, 


Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought: ” | 


His knowledge meaſur d tb A be). 
His time a moment, and a point his 1 
If to be perfect in a certain ſphere, 
| What matter, ſoon or late, or here or there? | 
The bleſt to day is as completely fo, 
As * a thoufand n . 
x ARIATI 0 1 8s. 155 5 
In the former Editions, Yer, 64. 5 4 5 83 


| altered as above e reaſon given in the note. 
Aſter ver. 68, the following lines in the firſt 14 


If to be perfect. in a certain ſphere, - | 
What matters ſoon or late, or here or ** 
The bleſt to day is as completely o 

8 1 who 2 8 ten ticuſand years 480. 


Gta ee, 


Man: nay, 1 ſueh knowledge, if . would 


be even pernicious, and make us zeg/e# or de/ert our Du 
bere. This he illuſtrates by the caſe of the lamb, which 


is happy in not knowing the fate that attends it from the 
| butcher ; and from thence takes occaſion to obſerve, that 


God is the equal maſter of all his creatures, and ce 
for d wn each and * of . 


N 


vis. be 3 + Ged,] Called 8 becauſs the God: 
Hpis was N univerſally over the whole land of 
Egypt. 


MY, * 9 
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Ox, why now he eee. 
Is now 4 vim, and now Egypt's God: "4 1 5 
Then ſhall Man's pride and dulneſs © . I 
= His actions, er e ene" 
Why doing, ſuff ring, check d, impelrd; why 


3 A y; o M 5 
nn Wh, Heay'n. from-all eagle e book * 
1 n 8 B05 3, 
1 All but the page preſerib'd,! thei xr ogy pos 
From brutes what men; from men what 23 9 15 
Or who could ſuffer Being here below? v6) 
Ihe lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to Wy, * By * : 
Had he thy Reaſon, would he ſkip kr? 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry: food, £ 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blob d «4 = On 
— blindneſs to the future ! ! kindly. giy . * FR 
That each may fill the circle mark 'd by. fla y 
Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all,.-: 
A hero periſh, ora ſparrow fall, Z FT 4 
Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin burbd, „ 
And now a bubble burſt, and ow 2 world. 5 90 5 
| Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions ſoar 3. 
Wait the Seat teacher Death; and God adore. 
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No gest. no 1 : is as A. 3 
* * 8 Guat ſhould a as Cæſar bleed, 


2. * By x 


„ 9 e ho ew, 


Vr al 91. Hope humbly then, &c.] But now an Object 
38 v Tippoſed to put in, and ſay, “ You tell vs, indeed, that 5 
all things ſhall] terminate in good; but we ſee ourſelves | 
. ferrounded with preſent evil ; yet you forbid us all enquiry 
into the manner how we are to be extricated from it; and, 
in a word, leave us in a very diſconſolate conditiog. N ot 
ſo, n the — 9 you: 8 1 if you * 1 


1 F eee 
Ven. 35 Ibo ſees with equal eye, &:] Matt x. 55, 


0 _ 
I What forad 30 he gives nv; wo l know, ws CONE 
2 | 4 214 oe 
; But . 3 Hopsito * bleſling now + 5 
& « 3 A bo * * | : 2 

: TM y A * 14 ＋ : 101 N Try 15 2 on 5 Fi | : T4 
: In the fiſt Folio and Quarto, Ty + . . 5 . | 
: What bliſs above he gives not thee 3 „ 
a "Th Bat ge Fab Hops ig: be n N e Fr e 

. : | ih; 8 835 * . es 

Co MENT AK T. * BE] 
cal enn from the nork of a happ u Futori 


. 


a Hope implanted in the human breaſt by Gd Dt — 
this very purpoſe, as an earneſt of thatBliſs, which, always 


8 Aying from us here, is reſerved for the good Man hereafter. | 

3 The reaſon why. the Poet chuſes to inũſt on this proof of a 

8 future ftate, in preference to others, is in order to give h | 
ſyſtem (which is founded in a ſub:ime and improved Plalen- 1 
in) the greater grace of uniformity. For Hors was 

. Plato's peculiar argument for a future ſtate ; and the words. 

: here employed—/ he ſoul uneaſy, &c, his peculiar. part ol 

: fron. The Poet in this place, therefore, ſays in expreſs. 

5 terms, that Go b caveus Hor E ro 8vPPLY THAT Fu- hy 

TURE BLISS, WHICH HE AT PRESENT-KEEPS.HID PROM. 

8 vs. In his ſecond epiſtle, ver. 274, he goes ftill further, | 

: and fays, this Hop quits us not even at Ben 1 eve. 

8 ry thing mortal drops from us: 8 

5 gl, "Ow tranels ee nor an, us hen e we e die,” * | 3 

ws k - N 5 ＋ E 8. : Rigs | AA. 

E - Ven, 93. What oy BlYe, He.] It hath book a ed. 

8 that the Atem / tbe beft weakens the other arguments 

K for a future ſtate; becauſe, if the evils which good Men | 

= fuffer, promote the benefit of the whole, then every thing E- 


is here in order; and nothing amiſs that wants to be 2 3 
right: Nor has the good man any reaſon to expect amends. 
when the evils he ſuffered had ſuch a tendency,” To this 
it may be replied, 1. That the Poet tells us, (Ep. iv. ver. 
361.) that God lowes from whole to parts. Therefore, if, in 


pe 1. and progreſs of the moral ſyſtem, the ne + 
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| 0. intend ſhould be ſatisſied; 
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It is only for the good mar, he tells us, that Hope leads from 


de mere diforders, without any tend to the 
good of the whole; then, though we mul, rod 
_ clude that they will hereafter +; ſet right, yet this view of 


religious purpoſes. Then, as to the gan man's hopes ofa 
lb. 9nd theſe ſtill remain in 3 ary 


g ether hypotheſis. For though the /ypew of the 
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AEST... 3 
And, inthe ed pil, he ſhews, how the fame * 
is a proof of a future ſtate, from the conſideration of God's 
giving bis Creatures no appetite in vain, or n * 


* 


« He ſees, why Nature plants in Man alone. ; 4 
Hope of known bliſs, and Faith in bliſs unknown: P 
' * (Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind IS. 


Are giv's in vain, but what they r 4 


Na 4 1 . if it 


2 


e 


of the Whole be principal pally conſulted, on Woche 
tion of it, the good of Pardculars will jy. equally na 


for. 2. The HAffem of the beſt is ſo far bam weak 
thoſe natural arguments, that it ſtrengthens and ſupports 
them. For if thoſe evils, to hich as 200d men are ſubjeg, 


things, repreſenting God as ſuffering di N other 


end than to ſet them ri right, gives us too low an idea of the 
divine 7 nd n (according to the Hen 
of the beff} contribute to the greutet perfection 
Whole; ſuch a reaſon may be then given for their 


fon, as ſupports our idea of divine wiſdom to the higheſ 


original force: For 
our idea of God's s juſtice, and how far that juſtice is en- 


2 to a retribution, is exactly and invariably the fame 


ſuppoſes that j themſelves will be fully 


by the good they produce to the M bole, yet this is ſo r 
from . all der for a 1 


2 ESSAY. ON MAN. 
The ſoul (uneaſy, and confin'd) from home, | 
Reſts ahh eee WIFE” rs, 

| Lo, the poor Indian! whoſe untuty a mind © LY 


i 


ver 99. Lo, the poor Iadian, e.] The Poet, as we 


WT future bappineſs ; Having ſhewn him that this wore i * 
= carneit of it; and put in one very neceſſary caution, N 
Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions ſoar ;“ | 


vr. 263.) deſcribes as building Heil on /pite, and Heawes 
E 7 he upbraids them (from ver. 98 to 113. with 
example of the poor Indian, to whom alſo Nature 


0. 


concerning the nature of that future "Au b yet he is fo far 
from excluding any part of his own ſpecies (a vice Which 
could proceed only bly Fea cs pride of falſe Science) that he 


4 nn | ** 
Nr 


perfection, particular and univerſal good ſhall coincide. | 
*« Such is the World's great harmony, that ſprings 
From Order, Union, full Conſent of things. 

Where /mall and great, where wweak and mighty, made 
" "6 FY fees . 3 not invade,” Kc. 


each good man for the evils he has ſuffered here below. 
VI. 97.—/rom bleme, ] The conftruttion is,—The foal 
uneaſy and confin'd being rom home, en patiates, Eg. By 


preſent life is ouly a ſtate of probation for another, more 
ſuitable to the eſſence of cx fo 
of its qualities. 1 8 ; 4 
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given this commer HOPE of Mankind : But tho — ; 
WF tored mind had betrayed him into many childiſh fancies 


— tho aneh. admits e even hey: CANS — | 


good, that it is eſſential to this Syſtem, that, ie | 
of things, when the Whole is tive to the ſtate of ij, 


Ep. iii. ver. 29. 
Which coincidence can n without a retribution to 


which words, it was the Foet's pur poſe to teach, that the | 
. and to the free exerciſe | 


C pers God in Clown, or bears Kine ee 1b A 
Cf ane IS” 


4 1 


4 faid, having bid Man comfort himſelf with expeftation of. - 


provoked at thoſe miſcreants whom he afterwards (Ep. * = 
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Yet ſimple Nature to his hope has giv n, won 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heay”! n; 


Where ſlaves once more their native.land behold, - 
No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for gold. 
'To Be, contents his natural deſire, e 53 * 3 
He aſks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fire; ; . 


accuſors of MO 1885 ver. 


Il ne deſire point cette celeſie * 


His foul, mY "ORs never TOR to ty 
Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way * tj: 


Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac d, 05 
Some happier iſland in the watry waſte, „ 


. 


5 A N Do 7 __— n > «> VC at —— 
kx wa A... a  # Ye Fa 0c 


But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, © * 1 0 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 23 __ 
IV. Go, wiſer thou! and, in thy ſcale of fenſe, 
Weigh thy Opiniog e Providence 37 


| V a 1 1471 H 9 — 
After ver. 108. in the firſt Ed. 
But does he ſay the Maker is not goed, 
„ Till he's — to what ſtate he wou'd : _ 


\ Himſelf alone high Heay'n's peculiar care, 
Alone made happy when he will, and where 25 


33 * 
7 


Senne 


1 113. oe wiſer thou, Ac. ] . with wel 
2 to 123.) 
bow 


YE n N Sr „„. 136 

"Ven. 110. He 1 no Angel's wing, no Seraph's Y | 11 
The French Tranſlator, M. FAbbe Du Reſnel, has turn- 
ed the line thus, 


60 * Qui des purs Seraphins deyore, et nourrit Tame“ 10 
„ bo 
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993 5 : 


Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or guſt. 
Yet cry, If Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt: 
If Man alone ingroſs not Heav'n's high cares, 


Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod) 
Re. judge his juſtice, be the Gon of G. 
1 r 1... 
SF ſhews them, that complaints againſt the efablibed order of 
bang, begin in the big heſi abſurdity, from miſapplied rea 


degrade the God of heaven, and to aſſume his place: 
% Alone made perfect here, immortal there: - 
Nor ESS. . 3 


Jame time that it devours the ſouls of pure Sarapbims, nourifbes 
them. On which Mr. De Cee ee b 3 
of a tranſlation abounding in theſe abſurdities, writ a Come 
mentary on the Eſſay on Mor, in which we find nothing but 
greater abſurdities) remarks, * Mr, Pope, in exalting the. 
fire of his poetry by an antitheſis, throws orcas his 
= ** ridicule on thoſe heavenly ſpirits. The Indian, ſays the 
= poet, contents bim/elf without any thing of that flame, which 
devours at the ſame time that it neuriſheth.” Comm. 
5. 77: But the poet is clear of this imputation. Nothing: 
| can be more grave or ſober than his Engliſh, on this oc-- 

caſion; nor, I dare ſay, to do the Tranſlator juſtice, did 
he aim to be ridiculous, It is the ſober ſolid Theology 
of 2 . Indeed 10 ſuch a writer as Mr. Pope 

OL. 0 | 4% 


4 


9 8 g 8 ' pw ; | 4 ö : "nr 4 | 8 ; 
err. Ii, ESSAY ON MAN 17 
34 5 * 0 on * %, LS. 3 * b 2 . : Py i 
mth { , * 4 a . 3 85 5 : : *; ©. | : 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 120 


and power ; and end in-thie higheſt impicty, in an attempt to 


i.e. The ſavage chef wot difire thethawoialy fame, which moths 


uſed 


” 
* 
—— 


cen imperſection what thou faney'ſt ſuch, 118 


V 


In | Pride, in n Pride, our Re 
All quit their ſphere, and ruſh inte aue tes, i 
Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſt abodes, 11 
Men would be Angels, Angels wo be Ob 
Afpiring to be Gods, if Angels „ 52018 e 1 1 
Aſpiring ta be Angels; Men rebel: | {+ 
And who but wiſhes to invert the FED 9 11 as 2308 
Of Ogves, ſins againſt th Eternal Cu. irs 
. V. 4 


OC ME NT A KY. 
That is, be made God, auh only is perfecb, and hath 14 4 
zality; To. which Wer the e EARLY 7." 
9 


e 123. In Pride, in rea: eee 69 
From theſe men, the Poet now turns to his friend 5-and 
(from ver. 122 to 131.) remarks, that the ground of all thi 


extravaganceis Prise; which, more or leſs, infects the whole] 1 


reafoning tribe ; ſhews the ill effects of it, in the caſe of 
the fallen Angels; ; and obſerves, that ever wiſhing to ihe 
vert the laws of Order, is a lower ſpecies of their crime: 

_ then brings an inſtance of one of the effects of Pride; 
which is the folly of thinking every thing 8 . 


* "2 
Nr . | 


this School j jargon, we might have luſpelted this he 3 


was not ſo ſerious as he ſhould be.— The Reader, "as be 
goes along, will ſee more of this Tranflator's 'peculit- 
_ rities. And the conclufion of the Commentary on the 

fourth Epiſtle will ſhew whyl have been ſo careful ro ag 
ſerve them. 


Ts 
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v. All for what end the heav'nly bodies wine 
3 arth for le uſe.” ? Pride enfcatys Fr "Tay for mine: 
. a Sint. Pe.” 
Annual for they the grape; ine roſe rene, 133 
e The juice nectaredus, and tlie balmy de; 
For me, the mine a thouſand treaſures brings 
For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings; ' - 
e Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe: _ 
My! foot-ſtool eafth, my W che ſkies.” 149 


- 
Mg 


* * 


in = | [Chas w4y Gn 5 25 
ie ve uſe of Wis e the leaſt regard to any other of 
„ue creatures of God. | 55 
2 « Aﬀc for what end the heay' uy bodies ame, toc. ae ; : 
255 The ridicule of e greater portion of the ma · 
a erial ſyſtem to be ſolely for the uſe of Mao, true Philoſo- 
hi phy has ſufficiently expoſed : And Common ſenſe, as the 
ol. Poet obſerves, inſtructs us to conclude, that our fellow-crea- 


tores, placed by Providence as the joint inhabitants of 
chis Globe, are 2 to n —_— us oe ity 
Wbleſings: 


3 « Has God, chou fool ! work'd folely for : _— grad, | 

* « Thy joy, hy paſtime, thy attire, thy food 

the „% Who for by table feeds the wanton fawn, _ 
2 „ For him as Kindly ſpreads the flow ry lawn.“ | 


Nor z. 3 


VIX. 131. . for aubat end, ere. ] If there be any fault 
in theſe lines, it is not in the general ſentiment, but in 
the ill choice of inſtances made uſe of in illuſtrating it.— 
It is the higheſt abſurdity to think that Earth is man's 
Vo Aool, his canopy the Skies, and the beavenly bodies light- 
ed up principally for his uſe; yet ſurely, it is very excu- 
ſable to oppoſe kar, and minerals given for this end. 


But 


20 E SS AY ON MAN. 


When earthquakes ſwallow, or when'tempeſts ſweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? 
No ('tis reply d) the firſt Almighty Cauſe 149 
« Acts not by partial, but by gen ral laws: 
<-'Th' exceptions few; ſome change ſince all began: 
<< And what created perfect? Why then Man? 


CouMBnTARY: , 


Ver. 141. But errs not Nature from this gracion 
end,] The author comes next to the confirmation of his 
Theſis, That partial moral Evil is univerſal Good; 
but jintroduceth it with an allowed inſtance in the nas 
tural world, to abate our wonder at the phznomenon 
of moral Evil; which he forms into an argument 
on a conceſſion of his adverſaries: If we aſk you, ſays he, 
from ver. 140 to 151.) whether Nature doth not err from 
the gracious purpoſe of its Crea:or, when plagnes, earth 
quakes, and tempeſts unpeople whole regions at a time; 
you readily anſwer, No. For that God acts by general, 
and not by particular laws, and that the courſe of matter 
and motion mult be neceſſarily ſubje& to ſome irregulan- 
ties, becauſe nothing is created perfect. I then aſk why 
you ſhould expect this perfection in Man? If you own 
that the great end of God (notwithſtanding all this devia- Wl 
t on) be general ha; preſs, then it is Nature, and not.Ged, 
that. deviates; and do you expect greater conſtancy id 
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„Then Nature deviates; and can Man do leſs” 
That is, if Nature, or the inanimate ſyſtem (on which God 
hath impoſed his laws, which it obeys as a machine obeys 
the hand of the workman) may in courſe of time deviate 
from i's firſt direction, as the beſt philoſophy ſhews it 
may; where is the wonder that Man, who was created a 
free Agent, and hath it in his power every moment 90 
ES N | : tranſgrelis 
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nnen Nature deviates ; and can Man do leſs? 1 50 hs 
A: much that end a conſtant courſe requires 


race and ſun-ſhine, as of Man's defires z 
as much eternal ſprings and cloudleſs ſkies, ** 


As Men for ever temp'rate, calm, and wiſ me. 

| | COMMENTARY. F 

WW: anſgreſs the eternal rule of Right, ſhould ſometimes go 

oc of Order ? | . 
Vr. 151. 4: much that end, Sc.] Having thus ſhewu 

ow moral evil came into the world, namely, by Mas 

3% his own free will; our Poet comes to the point, 

the confirmation of his theſis, by ſhewing how moral evil 
promotes good; and employs the /m conceſſions of his 
adverſaries, concerning natural evil, to illuſtrate It. _ 

_ 1, He ſhews it tends to the good of the ole, or Uni. — 
ere, (from ver. 1 50 to 165.) and this by analogy. You 1 
oon, ſays he, that ſtorms and tempeſts, clouds, rain, heat, 
and variety of ſeaſons are neceſſary (notwithſtanding the 
accidental evil they bring with them) to the health and 3 
plenty of hi, Globe; why then ſhould you ſuppoſe there - = 
is not the ſame uſe, with regard to the Univerſe, ma 4 
Borgia or a Catiline? But you ſay you can ſee the 7 


WEST NoTEs. g 2 


_ Vers. 150. Then Nature deviates, Sc.] While comets 2 
move in very eccentric orbs, in all manner of poſi- 
_ A tions, blind Fate could never make all the planets move 
one and the ſame way in orbs concentric ; ſome incon- 
od derable irregularities excepted, which may have riſen 
ys „from the mutual actions of comets and planets upon 
te one another, and which will be apt to increaſe, *cill 
ir WS © this ſyſtem wants a reformation.” Sir Zaac Newtin's-. 
iC, Left. uh. 2 
» D 3 We 
— — 
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22 ESSAY: ON MAN Be. 


I plagues or earthquakes break not naa 's deſig L 
TO a * or a N 46 


N 0 MME v Ta: Kr, 8 Hg OE 
and not the other. You ſay right: ove e e in oh 
Hitem, the other refers. to the hole: which While cap 


de comprehended by none but the great Author himſelf, 
For, ſays the Poet in another place, 


« —of\ this Frame, the bearings, and the ties, F 

The ftrong connections, nice dependencies, 

© Gradations juſt, has thy pervading foul - © 
r Look d thro? ? or can a part contain the avho/e my 


Ver. & 
Own therefore, ſays he, har” * 4 


« —From Pride, our very hewwwing "EP ; 
* Account for mora/, as for nat ral things: 
Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe acquit? 
i * both, to reajas right 1s to ſubmit.” 7 


Nox. 


Vee. 188. If planuer, Sc.] What hath miſled Mr. De 
Crouſar in his cenſure of this paſiage, is bis ſuppoſing the 
compariſon to be between the effects of tee things in thi 
f-blunary world ; when not only the elegancy, but the 
jaſtneſs of it, conſiſts 3 in its being between the effects ofa Wy 
thing in the wniver ſe at large, and the familiar known We 
effects of one in this ſablunary w:ori4, For the polition Wl 
inforced in theſe lines is this, hat POO evil tends toi the 
good of the whole : | _- 


% ReſpeQing Man, whatever wrong v we call, 5 
May, muſt be right, as relative to all.” Ver. 31. 


How does the Poet inforce it? If you will believe this 
Critic, in illoftrating the eſſecis of partial moral evil ina 
particular ſyſtem, by that of partial natural evil in the 
Jane ſyſtem, and ſo he leaves his 4 in the 1 


5 but dd band, he light 'n ning forms, — 
ho hedves old Ocean, and who wings the ſtorins ; ; „ 5 ] 


2 Pours ferce Ambition in a Czfar's mind, a 
r turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind ? LE 
hi Fon pride, from pride, our very  reas* bing . : ; 
count for moral, as for nat ral things: — 85 
vy ny charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe aoquis Fr 
. both, to reaſon right is to ſubmit. 
Better for Us, perbaps, it might appear, 1656 
ere there all harmony, all virtue here; 


PT , 


— 


Cour E. 


TE 169: Better for Us, c. But, ry to 
1 ſtrengthen the foregoing analogical argument, ; and to make 
uy wiſdom and goodnels of God Rill 1 more apparent, he 
I obſerves 
| Nor Z.. N 
But the Poet reaſons at another rate: The way to prove 
his poiat, he knew, was to illuſtrate the effect of partial 
moral evil in the anizer/e, by partial natural evil in a par 
WT cular fifem. Whether partial moral evil tend to the 
good of the Univerſe, being a queſtion which, by reaſon 
of our ignorance of any parts of that Univerſe, we can- 
not decide but from known effects; the rules of good 
reaſoning require that it be proved by analogy, i. e. ſet- 
ting it by, and comparing it with, a thing clear and cer» 
tain; and it is a thing clear and certain, that partial natu- 
ral evil tends to the good of our particular ſy 2 
VER. 157. Who Enexvs but he, Sc] The ſublimity with 
which the great Author of Nature is. here charaQteriſed, ,  - 
is but the ſecond beauty of this fine paſſage. Tne great= 7 
eſt is the making the very rede e to, tue 
| periphraſis of his Title. 
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54 S8 AY on MAN. Ee. 


That never air or ocean felt the wind; | We = 
That never paſſion diſcompos d the mind. 1 : . 


% * 


the e — 
oblerwes 8 ver. 164. to 173.) that moral. evil 1 is pak 
only pr uctive of good to the 22 but is even produc- 
tive of good in our own em. It might, ſays he, per- 


Haps appear better to us, that * were . in . 
world but peace and virtu- 


+ . '& That never air or ocean felt hs wind; 
That never paſſion diſcompos'd the mind.” ” 


But then confider, that as our material em i is ſapport- 
ed by the ſtrife of its elementary particles; ſo is our i- 
tellefiual Jyftem by the conflict of our Paſſions, which are 
the elements of human action. 

In a word, as without the benefit” of tempeſtuous 
winds, both air and ocean would ſtagnate, corrupt, and 
ſpread univerſal contagion throughout all the ranks. of 
animals that inbabit, or are ſupported by, them; {, 
without the benefit of the Paſſions, fuch Virtue as was 


merely the effeft of the abſence of thoſe Paſſions, "ol 
be a lifeleſs calm, a ftoical Apathy, 


„ Contrafted all, retiring to the breaſt : 
« But bealth of Mind i is Exerciſe, not Ref.“ 


Ep. fi. ver, 103. 


Therefore. inſtead of regarding the conflict of the ele- 
ments, and the Paſſions of IS mind as diſorders, you 
ought to conſider them as part of the general order of Pro- 
vidence : And that they are ſo, appears from their al 
ways preſerving ihe ſame unvaried courſe, throughoutall, 
ages, from the creation to the preſent time : 


* The gen'ral order, fince the Whole began, 
ls kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 


we ſee, therefore, it would be doing great injuſtice 0 
our author to ſuſpect that he intended, by this, to give 
any encouragement to Vice. His ſyſtem, as all his Ethic 
Epiſtles ſhew, 1s this: That the Paſſtons, for the reaſons 
* above, are NH to the ſupport of bas 15 
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Zut ALL ſubſiſts by elemental ftrife ; . * hy 
\nd paſſions are the elements of Life. % ＋]é 

he gen'ral OrDER, ſince the whole began, 5 
s kept in Nature, and is kept in Mn. 


__" "COMMENTARY, „ 
hat, indeed, the paſſions in exceſs, produce Vice, which 
is, in its own Nature, the greateſt of all evils, and comes 

into the world from the abuſe of Man's free-will; but 
that God, in his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, deviouſly 
turns the natural bias of its malignity to the advancement 


5 of human happineſs, and makes it productive of general 


N ood P - 1 . | 
| THn* ETERNAL ART EDUCEs Good FROM ILL. 
| „ | Ep. ii. Ver, 175, 
This, ſet againſt what we have obſerved of the Poets 

doctrine of a future State, will furniſh us with an inſtance 
of his ſfeering (as he well expreſſes it in his preface) se- 


| tween dofrines ſeemingly oppoſite : If bis Eſſay has any merit, 
| be thinks it is in this, And doubtleſs it is uncommon me- 


and take in only what is rational and real. | 


rit to reject the viſions and abſurdities of every ſyſtem, _ 


The CHarRacTERisTICs and the Fanr.t or TAE Bees 


are too ſeemingly inconſiſtent ſyſtems ; the folly of the 


firſt is in giving a ſcheme of Virtue without Religion; and 
the knavery of the latter, in giving a ſcheme of Religion 
without Virtue, Theſe our Poet leaves to Any that will 
take them up; but agrees however ſo far with the firſt, 
that © Virtue would be worth having, though itſelf was 


“ its only reward; and fo far wich the latter, that ** G 
| F© makes Evil, againſt its nature, productive of Good. 
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Vs. 169. Put all fulfils, He.] See this ſubje®t ex. 
| tended in Ep, ii. from yer. go to 112, 155, &.. 
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f V 2884 L ON MAN. 155 


er Was e, Mont: Nom e 
3 he ſoarr, . 
And little leſs than Angels, would be more z. £ + 
Now lookin 8 downwards, juſt as griev'd appears 174 
To want the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
8 Made for his uſe all creatures if he call. 
Say, what their uſe, had he the pow rs of all * 5 by 

Nature to theſe, without profuſion, kind, 9 
The > proper organs, proper pow'rs aign'd; 18 
1 ee, 
\ 22 Co aA 3 Ow 


* 173. Nbat would this Man ? ag Having thus 
Juſtified Providence in its permiſſion of partial ora 
EVIL, our Author employs the remaining part of his 
Epiſtle in vindicating it from the imputation of certain 
ſuppoſed naTURAL EVILSs. For now he ſhews (from 
ver. 172 to 207.) that though the complaint of his adver- 
ſaries againſt Providence be on pretence of real moral 
S evil; ; yet, at bottom, it all proceeds from their impas 

tience under imaginary natural ones, the iflue of a depraved 

, © appetite ſor viſionary advantages, which if Man had, 

they would be either »/ze/5 or pernicious to him, as fe- 

1 to his ſtate, or unſuitable to his condition, 

"> Leer, + God {ſays he) hath ſo bountifully beſtowed, ba 
A Man, Faculties little leſs than angelir, yet he-ungratefully 
graſps at higher; and then, extravagant in another e. 

treme, with a paſſion as ridiculous as that is impious, en- 

vies, as what would be advantages to himſelf, even the. 

_ peculiar accommodations of bbrutet. But here his own 


talſe principles expoſe the ſolly of his py I 
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| "Is; 174. Ad litile le /+ than Argeli, The bf | 
a him a little haves than the Angels, and be 
Fim ib 6105 and benour. n viii. 9 N 
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But what his * and bis late can bear. 


0 
g 


| Er. L. BSSAY, on M AN Y 


Is Heav'n unkind to Man, and Man ere. 1 


Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe, 
Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there 1 force; * 
All in exact proportion to the ſtate; ky 


Nothing to.add, and nothing Falk | 2 Tok 


Each beaſt, each inſet, happy in W 35 


Shall he alone, whom rational we call, Ne 
Be pleas'd with nothing, if not bleſs d wich al? 
The bliſs of Man (could Pride tatbleing ind) 
Ts not to act or think beyond mankind; 190 
No pow'rs of body or of foul to ſhare, | 


* * 
3 


„ 


He — them all made for his uſe : Now what as 
could he have of them, when he had robbed them of all 
their qualities? Qualities diſtributed with the higheſt 
wiſdom, as they are divided at preſent ; but which, if 


beſtowed according to the froward humour of theſe child- 


ih complainers, would be every where found to be either 
avanting or ſuperfluous, But even tho? endowed with theſe 
brutal qualities, Man would not only be no gainer, 

a conſiderable loſer; as the Poet ſhews, in explaining 
the conſequences which would follow from his having 
his ſenſations in that exquiſite degree, in which * o 
the other animal n to 1 N them. | 


3 


Ver. 182. Here with degrees of fecifineſs, 2 c.] It is a 
certain axiom in the anatomy of creatures, that in pro- 


portion as they are ſormed for ſtrength, their ſwiftneſs is 
leſſened; or as they are formed for ſwiktneſs, . ere 


is abated. 10 
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28 « 


K inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n * 1 


Alike in what it gives, and what denies? 


to employ the rea objects of ſenſe only: and, hat i; 


5 
* 
2 on 
* 


[Wb has not Man a miceblvgic SY 4 by | 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a Fly. . 


Say' what the uſe, were finer opties oiv'n, 1 0 


Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 9 
To ſmart and agonize at evry pore? 
Or quick effluvia darting thro? che brain, "= 
Die of a roſe in aromatic pain? 1 
If nature thunder'd in his op' ning ears, b 2 
And ſtunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 
How would he wiſh that heav'n had left him ſtill· 
The whifp'ring Zephyr, and the purling rill? * 
Who finds not Providence all good and wiſe, 209 


VII. Far as Creation's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends 
_ Mark 


4 


CoMMENTARREY. 


Ve k. 207. Far as Creation's ample range extends] He 
tells us next (from ver. 206 to 233) that the complying 
with: ſuch extravagant defires would not only be uſeleſs 
and pernicious to Man, but would be breaking into the 
order, and deforming the beauty of God's Creation, is 
which 757: animal is ſubje& to that, and every one 0 


Man; who by his reaſon enjoys the ſum of all ther 
powers. = 


* 
* 


3 


: Ver. 202. Stunn'd bim with the We 4 of the 1 
This inſtance is poe: ical and even ſublime, but miſplaced. 
He is arguing philoſophically in a caſe that required him 


worſe, 


* 


Fe. I. E $$ A 1 0 ) ON MAN. 


ark bow it „ periak ga, 
rom the green myriads in the peopled a . _ | 

WW hat modes of fight betwixt each wide — 5 

he mole's dim each and ak 8 en 3 


* 4 K <2 
. * 1 


* 98 | | 
orſe, he 8 of iid ad 2 5 object. = Natrol 4 
.der d, & c. The caſe is different where (in ge 
- ſpeaks: of the motion of the heavenly bodies, under 
he ſublime conception of ruling Angels: For whether 
Where be ruling Angel. or no, there is real motion,” which 
as all his argument wanted; but if there be no mafic.of ” 
be ſpheres, there was no real found, which his argument 
vas obliged to find. 
Ver. 2c9. Mark how it mounts to Man's imperial race;] i 
I. Du Reſnel has turned the latter part of the line thus, 


« Juſqu' a l' Homme, ce chef, ce Rey de P Univers. .- 


_ Even to man, this Head, this King of the Univer, » 
which is ſo ſad a blunder that it contradicts the Poets pe- 
Wculiar Syſtem; who, although he allows Man to be King 


05 


Pin K of tbe Univerſe. It the philoſophy and/argus 


He ent of the Poem could not teach him this, yet methinks 
ins be Poet's own words, in this very hc ens * _ 
leſs vrevented his miſtake. 


« So man, who here ſcems Principal alone, , 
Perhaps acts Second to ſome ſphere unknown. 


Uf the Tranflator imagined that Mr. Pope was ſpeaking 
ironically where he 45 of Man's eta . 
would heighten the ridicule of the original by ce Roy de. 
Uni vert, the miſtake is till worſe ; for the force of the 
argument depends upon its being ſaid ſeriouſly ; the Poet 
being here ſpeaking of a ſcale from the higheſt to the _ 
loweſt in the mundane . 05 | 
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of this inferior world, yet he thinks it madneſs to — 5 
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| From pois'nous herbs extracts the healing dew? 226 


For ever fep'rate, yet for ever near! 


Titude of the operations; /eparate by the immenſe. d. fe- 


A 


8 


And hound fagecious on een: ; 
Of. hearing, from the life that fills the flood, © 1 2 
To that which warbles thro” the vernal wood ? =_ 
'The ſpider's touch, how exquiſitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the lins: 

In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true Fr | 


2 
* 


How Inſtinct varies in the grow ling ſwine, 
Compar'd, half- reas ning elephant with thine! 
Twixt that, and Reaſon, what a nice barrier? | 


Remembrance and RefleQion how ally'd ; 3 225 
What thin n Senſe from Wee, dvd 


Nor ² a8 
- Var. 21 3¹ The Beadlong kengſa] The manner of the 
Hons hunting their prey in the. deſarts of Africa is thb: 
At their firſt going out in the night - time they ſet wp a 
loud roar, and then liſten to the noiſe made by the beaſts 
in their flight, purſuing them by the ear, and not by the 
noſtril. It is probable the ſtory of the jackal's hunting 
for the lion, was occaſioned by the obſervation of this 
defe& of ſcent in that terrible animal. P. 7 
Ves. 224. For ever ſep rate, c.] Near, by the im 


2 4 y ; 3 8 wy 
gp n e = NE = p ke IN = © 


rence in the nature of the powers. 
VII. 226. What thin partitions, Ic. So thin, that the 
Atheiftic Philoſophers, as Protagoras, held that Taoveur 
WAS only SENSE; and from thence concluded, that every 
imagination or eptnion of every man was true: Haga Oar 
Taoia ig. Habe. But the Poet determines more philoſo- 
E | 


1 1. s A * ON MAN. 


And Middle natures, bow they long 10) in 3 
et never paſs th ĩnſuperable ling © one | 
215 : ithout this juſt gradation, could A be 4 . 
o bjeded, theſe to thoſe, or all to thee 85 
WT be pow'rs of all ſubdu'd by thee alone, 
not thy Reaſon All theſe powers in one? 
VIII. See, thro' this air, thisocean, e, | 
All matter * and burſting i into birth. 


* 


| Above 
: 


wy * 8 5 
2 


Con un W 


| Ven. 233. 1 thro this air, ers And hen "0s 
Jer. 232 to 267) that this breaking the order of things, 
hich, as a link or chain, connects all beings fromthe 
icheſt to the loweſt, would unavoidably be attended 
vith the deſtruction of the Univerſe: For that the ſeve- 
al parts of it muſt at leaſt compoſe as entire and harmo= 
Pious a Whole, as the parts of a human body, can be 
oubted of by no one: Yet we ſee what confuſion M 
ould make in our frame, if the members ak ſet upon 
invading each other's office. 


What if the Boo ett Ee BP: 3 


how hin ſoe ver the partition be by which they are diwvid- 
ed. Thus (to illuſtrate the truth of this obſervation) when 
a geometer conſiders a triangle, in order to demonſtrate 
the equality of its three angles or two right ones, he has 
the picture or image of ſome ſenſible triangle in his mind, 
which is ſenſe; yet notwithſtanding, he muſt needs have 
the notion or idea of au intellectual triangle likewiſe, 
which is bought ; for this plain reaſon, becauſe. every 
image or picture of a triangle muſt needs be obtuſangu- 
lar, or rectangular, or acutangu'ar ; but that which, in 
his mind, is the * of his Propoſition is the ratio of a 
Huiangle, 


da | F : þ 
he N 0 1 » 5. „ 2 
og | phically ; ; that they are really and eſſentially different, : 


ant ered EH 


* 


1 


„ ESSAY ON MAN. 2a 


abſurdly Fe it as nn over won a Hh Fo 


Matter, bu: to Life. 


Above, how high, progreſlive life may. go 1 235 2 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend Del 
Vaſt chain of Being l which from God began, f Foe 
Natures æthereal, human, angel, man, 


| Beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſect, what no eye can ſee, . 5 
No glaſs can teach; from infinite to thee, 50 
From thee to Nothing, On ſuperior pow'rs | | 

Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours: : . 1 1 ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 1 
Nn one ERP, broken, the great ſcale's ver 


A * 9 — i# 
Vantarrons - 2 
vnn, oo 105 ü | 1 1 
enn eſſence, irt-fubltance, m man, 67 


"COOL r ET; " 258 


| Who will not YO ACM MEM therefore, that a py 
in the diſpoſition of things, ſo harmonious as here defcnb- 
ed, is tranſcendently beautiful? But the Fataliſts ſuppoſe 
"ſuch an one, —What then? Is the Firſt Free Agent, the 
-great cauſe of all things, debarred a'contrivance infinite- 
ly exquiſite, becauſe ſome Men, to ſet up their idol, Fats, 


' | { 

5 d [ 
n r [ 
; ' 


NorTEes. 
trian gle, undetermined to any of theſe ſpecies. On thi 
account it was that Ariſtotle ſaid, Nonuars vin Hoi ag) 55 
E parrdenara cha, 9 81 rabr Pardopwara, d BX aw 
Qaildowatu. The conceptions of the mind differ ſomewhat 
from Jen ſible images; they are no! ſenſible images, * yet not 
quite free or d iſengazed from ſenſible images. 

VER. 243. Or in the full creation leawt a wo Ge 
This is only an illuſtration from the Peripatetic plenum and 
vacuum the full and woid here meant, relating not to 


. n ta Mt. — a 


1 


l From Nature 8 chain whatever link you rike, 245 
Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the * ch,” 
And, if each ſyſtem in gradation roll 55 


The leaſt confuſion but in one, not . 1 
That ſyſtem only, but the Whole muſt fall; + OY 
Let Earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, - 


Let ruling Angels from their ſpheres be bar 

1 Being on Being: wreck'd; and world on world; 

| Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod, 2 55 
And Nature trembles to the throne of God, 


vie worm I—oh n Pride wa Impiety ! 


Nor 


b VI K. 247; Os if card tem in W ol 'The 
verb is exactly choſen, as not only alluding to the motion 
of the planetary bodies of each ſyſtem; but to the figeres 
| deſcribed by that motion, 

| Ve. 251, Let Earth unbalaned] i. e. Being no longer 
kept within its orbit by che different directions of its pro- 
greſſive and attractive motions; which, like equal weights - 
in a balance, keep it in an equilibre. 

Ver. 25 3. Let ruling Angels, & c.] The Poet, through- 
out this Work, has, with great art, uſed an advantage which 
his employing a P/atonic principle for the foundation of his 
Eſſay, had afforded him; and that i, the expreſling him- 
ſelf (as here) in Platonic language; which, luckily for his 


a grace to the uniformity of his reaſoning. - 


VI " * 


Bell. ES s AY. 0 N M A N. 5 „ 


Alike eſſential to th' amazing Whole, 0 * 7 : 


Planets and Stars run lawleſs thro*.the' > © Ng wy : 


All this dread Ox DER break for whom? for thee? 


pur poſe, is highly poetical, „ at the ſame ti me that i * adds | 
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Whoſe Roe N ature is, and God the * * 


ESSAY. ON. MAN: wack 


IX. What if the foot, ordain'd the duſt to tread, 
05 hand; to toil, aſpir'd to be the head?. \ 265 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin 'd Y . 
To ſerve mere engines to the ruling Mind? 

Juſt as abſurd: for any part to claim 18 4 


Ta be another, in this gen' ral 8 297 vl 
Juſt as abſurd, to mourn the taſks or pains, 265 
The great directing Mind of AlL ordains. 


All are but parts of one ſtupendous n 5 
ths 


F 
Ves. 5. All are but parts of one Aupendous wu} 
Our Ainkor having thus given a repreſentation of God's 
work, as one entire-whole,. where all the parts have a he. 
ceſſary dependence on, and relation to each other, . 


Lg 


where each particular part works and concurs to the p 


fection of the Whole; as ſuch a ſyſtem tranſcends v 
ideas; to reconcile it to common conceptions, he ſhew 
(from ver. 266 to 28 1.) that God is equally and intimately 
preſent to ak ſort of ellen, to every N of mat- 
| l 
e 

Ver. 269. What if the foot, &c.) This fine illaftraio 
in defence of the Sem of Nature, is taken from St. Paul, 
who employed it to defend the Syſem of Grace. 

VIX. 265. off as abſurd, Se. TSee the Freien ad 
application of this in Ep. iv. P. 


Ves. 266. The great directing Mind, Gr! 40 v | 
« autem & colimus ob dominium. Dede enim ſine do- 
„ minio, providentia, & cauſis finalibus, nihil alius el 


T quam Farum & NaTuRra,” Negureni Princip. Schdl 

f Jub finem. 
Ver. 268. Whoſe boy Notary is, 2 ] Mr, de Coal 
remarks, on this line, that, "3 Spinoziſt would expreſs 
| | : * , himſelf 


A an - a ah ww Xwwtmh Aa «© 


11 K wy 


3 we EY 


* n * 3 ; 
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That, chang'd hro all, and yet — aer 8 
Great in the cru, in at he 32 2 


Co unn Fay, FR 3 
ter, and in every inſtant of being; Which eaſes 1 tabourz 3. 
ing imagination, and makes us . e 5 
e than ſuch a Diſienſation- x F 82 Py £7: wm IS 


| r eva”? 

© Himſelf in' this Manner.“ believe e 1 for ſo 

dme infamous Toland has done, in his Atheif's' Litergy, 

W called PaxvTRETS TCO: But fo-would'St: Paul likewiſe: 

who, writing on this ſubject, the dag hy of God 

| in his Providence, and in his Subſtance, ſays, in the words 
ju a pantheiſtical Greek Poet, Ia him wwe. live,. and move, 

| and have our being, ic e. we are parts of him, þis ofpring * 

And the reaſon. is, becauſe a religious theiſt and an. impi- 

ous pantheiſt both profeſs to believe the omanipreſence of 

God. But would Spinoza, as Mr. Pope does, call God 

the great directing Mind of all, who hath: intentionally 

created a perfect Univerſe ? Or would a Spinoziſt hays 


ar told » hag 
W „ The workmin from the work diſting was knowh. 5 
vl a line that overturns all Spinoziſin from its very foune 


dationss. 
But this ſublime deſcription of the Godhead htdios 
not only the divinity of St. Paul; but, if that will not ſa- 


tisfy the men he writes ah the BAIN 25 1 likewiſe of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, 


The Poet ſays, 5 ' N 


3 1 
TS 


HA 


a « All are but 510 1 of one ae EX Io Th 1 
bl 5 «© Whoſe body Nature i is, an e foul; _. ps = | 
"oF „ That chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the ſame; 5 


Great in the earth, as in th” æthereal frame; — 
«© Warms in the fun,” refreſhes in the breeze, © | 
« Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms i in the trees, I 
& Lives thro! all life, extends thro” all extent, 
« Spreads undivided, operates unſpent.” 3 


The Philoſopher :“ In jpſo continentur & moventur uni⸗ 
EN N 9 


— 


* * 4 a * 5 7 * 


35 ESSAY. ON MAN. "bl 


| fl oo 
Warms in the ſu refreſhes i the _ 
in the ſun, in breezes. / i - 
1 * 2s 3 6 
"I 
n in the ſtars, and bloſſoms f in the me, 8 
I * * - | 2 0 
St 1 £74 
* , % . F - 1 


| Rozen -" 
OY 28 — muta paſſione. Deus nihil pati 
motibus; illa nullam ſentiunt reſiſtenta Wl 


—Corpore omni & figura ent- : 
s rea deftituitur.--Omnia reg MER * omnia cognoſcit.--Cum 
„ unaquzque Spatii particuſs ſit ſemper, & nnumquodyue WM 
< Dorationis indivifibile momentum, ubique certe rerum 
46 omnium M neohn wx n * * W = 
„ nuſquam.” ++ ty | 
Mr. Pope; | "bg 
. ne our foul, Res n — 
As full, as perfect, in a hair, as heart; 
40 As full, as perfect, in vile Man that 1 
As tbe rapt Seraph that adores and dikes: 
To him no high, no low, no great, 9 et 
He fills, he bounds, connects, dea 


Sir Iſaac Newton: Annon ex phznomenis conſtat el 
« entem in rporeum, viventem, intelligentem, oma 
« ſentem, 1 in ſpatio infnito, tanquam ſenſorio B 

« ipſas intime cernat, penituſque piciat, we intra 
< ſe præſens præſentes compleQatur,” 

Bot now admitting, there were an ambiguity i in the 
expreſſions, ſo great, that a Spinoziſt might employ them 
to expreſs his own particular principles ; and ſuch a thing 
might well be, becauſe the Spinoaiſts, in order to hide the Wl 
impiety of their principle, are wont to expre is the Omhi- WM 
preſence of God in terms that any religiond” Theift might 
_ employ ; in this caſe, I ſay, how are we to Judge of b 

Poet's meaning ? Surely by the whole tenour of his | 
ment. Now take the ae in the ſenſe of the dpinoniſts 
and he is made, in the concluſon of his epiſtle, to over- 
throw all he had been advancing throughout the body a 
it: For Spinoziſm is the deſtruQtion of an Unwerſe, where 
every thing tends, by a foreſeen contrivance in all ita parts, 
of the EGG 3 i 


* 


| 22 ex omnipezſentia Dei. 


AA a ln d& ds 


70 to the 
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r. I. x38 ky ON. ak 'W: 3 
1 Lives thro! all life, extends thro? all tent, 
reads undivided, operates unſpentz” ;: 
4 EBreathes in our ſoul, informs oe mor par 275 | 
As full, 2s perfect, in à hair as heart; 
. full, as perfect, in vile Man chat mourns, 

A the wk 9 and burns: | : 

A 22: ok : 


1 ey the paige in the ſenſe of St. Paul,” OY all - 

creatures live, and move, and have our being i in Godz and then 

Wit will be ſeen to be the moſt logical ſupport of all that 

bad preceded. For the Poet, having, as we ſay, laboured f 

= through his Ty to prove, that every thing in the Uni- 3 

1 n a foreſeen contrivance, and a preſent di- 

= rcttion of all i its parts, to the perfection of the Whole ; 

WT it might be objefted, that ſuch a diſpofition of things im- 

: lying in God a painful, operoſe, and inconceivable ex- 

tent of Providence, it could not be ſuppoſed that ſuch care 

extended to all, but was confined to the more noble 

of the creation, This groſs: rye of the Firſt Cauſe 

ce Poet expoſes, by ſhewing that is equally and, intl- 

Ws mately preſent to every particle of pa em to We ſort of | 

= Subſtance, and in every inſtant of Being. 

| Vas. 277- 222 
A the rapt Seraph that aderes and burns :] 

Which M. Da Reſnel tranſlates thus, 

Dans un homme'ignore ſous une bumble Chaumiere, 

<« Qye dans le Seraphin, rayonnant delumiere. . -... 


j. e. As well i cl 2 2 man, who a wag n 
cottage, as in t aphim encompaſſed with rays of light, 
The "Tranſlator in good earneft 2 . Fe, — 
that maurn'd could be no other than ſome poor County 
Cottager. Which has betrayed M. de Crouſuz i into this 
important remark.— ! For all that, we ſometimes find in 
« perſons of the loweſt rank, a fund of probity and re- 
"my which Pon chen from comenape +. their © - 
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To him no high, no low, no no great, 1 no mail 
He fills, he bo unds, connects, and equals. all. 5 
X. Ceaſe. then, nor ORDER Imperfection e 
Our x proper Ks l on. what l blame. 


uit 2e Nabe ae nt 152 kee 
: 3 1A * hw da: 5 $3 


1 


After ver; 282. in the MS. : 
_ Reaſon, to think of God when ſhe pretend, 
e a Hnr. an Adorer ends. eee e 


: 8 K J 
A * — 


eu r 32 oc mens 


SON 2$1 15 Cu then, nor Order Imper/e&ion. name: 51 And 
now the Poet, as he had romiſed, having indicated the Wil 
aways of God to Man, concludes (from ver, 280 to the end) Wl 
that, what had been ſaid, it appears, that the very 
thing s we blame, contribute to our Happineſs, either as 
unrelated particulars, or at leaſt as parts of the uniyerlal 
ſyſtem z that our fate of ignorance was allotted to ns oil 
of compaſſion ; that yet we have as much knowledge as 
is fufficient to ſhew us that we are, and always-ſhall be, 
2s bleſt as we can bear; for that Nature is n 

| Str atonic chain of blind Canſes and Effects, 70 


5 (All Nature 15 but Art, anknown to vine) . _ 9 
nor Kae the fortuitous reſult of Epicurean Atoms, |; 
6 All Chance, n aobich thou _—_ e, 


2 3 I, Nor; E 8. E wy 2 


ce minds are, indeed, but! narrow, yet fitted to their Ration,” | 
tec. Comm. p. 120. But Mr. Pope had no fuch childiſh. 
idea in his head. He was here oppoſing the human ſpe- 
Ties to the angelic; and fo ſpoke of the firſt, when chm. 
| — to the latter, as wile and diſconſolate. The force and 
beauty of the reflection depend upon this ſenſe ; 3 and, what 
is more, the propriety of it. 1 
Ver, 278. 4: the rapt Seraph, &c] e nh 
Name — ſignifying lar per 2 
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as thoſe two ſpecies of atheiſm ſuppoſed it; but the won- 
derful art and contrivance, unknown indeed to Man, of an 
all- powerful, all-wiſe, all- good, and free Being. Add 
therefore, we may be aſſured, that the arguments brought 
above to prove partial moral evil productive of Good, are 
concluſive ; from whence one certain truth reſults, in ſpite 
of all the pride and cavils of vain Reaſon, That waar 
WW nv rk ts, 16 nic. 88 
That the reader may ſee in one view the exactneſs of 
the Method, as well as force of the Argument, I ſhal! 
bere draw up a ſhort ſynopſis of this Epiſtle. The Poet 
begins by telling us his ſubject is an Eſſay on Man: That 
his end of writing is to vindicate Providence: That he in- 
tends to derive his arguments, from the wifible things of God © 
ſten in this fyſtem + Lays down this Propoſition, That ef all _ 
poffible fiftems, infinite Wiſdom has form'd the be: draws © 
from thence two Conſequences, 1. That there muſt-needs be \ 
ſemtaubere ſuch à creature as Man; 2. That the moral Evil. 
| ewhich he is author of, is productive of the Guod of the Whole. 

This is his general Theſis ; from whence he forms this 
Concluſion, That Man ſhould reft ſubmiſſive and content, and 
| make the hopes of Futurity his comfort; but not Juffer this to 

be the occaſion of PRIDR, which is the cauſe of all his im- 


> 13 


* 


» 


pious complaints. 8 FS tc) 

Fe proceeds to confirm his Thefis—Previouſly endea- 

vours to abate our wonder at the phænomenon of »oral 

Evil; ſhews, firſt, its 1 the perfection of the uni uerſe, 

by analogy, from the uſe of phyſical Evil in this particular 

ſyſtem.—Secondly, its 2e in this ſyſtem, where it is turned. 

providentially, from its natural bias, to promote Virtae. 

Then goes on to vindicate Providence from the imputation 

of certain ſuppoſed natural Evils ; as he had before juſtified 

it for the permiſſion of real moral Evil, in ſhewing that, 

though the atheiſt's complaint againſt Providence * on 
hs Pretence 
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„% FSSAT/ON MAN. ©. 
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v4 © 
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Submit. Int His, or any other ebenes _ 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: eb 
Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing Pow'r, . 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All Nature i 18 but Art, unknown to thee ; 5 ; 


k Wy 


AllChance, Direction, which thou canſt not ſeo; 3 0 
All Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood; * 


All partial Evil, univerſal Good: 
And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon'' $ a 
One truth is clear, WHATEVER Is, 18 RIGHT. | 


8 1 


pretence of real moral Ewil, yet the true cauſe is ; bis 1 
patience under imaginary natural Evil; the iſſue of a dr 
praved appetite for fantaſtical advantages, which, if ob- 
tained, would be a/elz/s or hurtful to Man, and deforming 
of, and deſtructive to the Univerſe, as breaking into that 
order by which it is ſupported. —He deſcribes that arder, 
harmony, and cloſe connection of the parts; and, by chewing 
the intimate preſence of God to his whole creation, gives 


a reafon for an Univerſe ſo amazingly beautiful and — 


fe. From all this be deduces his general conclu 

That Nature being neither à blind chain of Cauſes and Effaltty 
nor yet the fortuitous reſult of wandering atoms, but the un. 
derful art and direction of an all-wiſe, all. good, and free Bi 


ing; WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT, with regard to the 1. | 


ſition of God, and its ultimate tendency; which once 
all 8 againſt Providence are at an * 


Nor ES. 


— 2 
5 


. 294. One truth is clear, Ac. ] tw will be abet 
to think any caviller ſhould have objected to this .conclu- 
ſion; eſpecially when the author, in * very m 257 


himſelf thus explained it; 
RNeſpecting Man, whate yer wroeg ue cal, 
1 N af be right, relative io ALL 
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«© Perhaps act. ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown „ 
« Touches ſome wheel, or verges to fome . 
66 Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole. N 

ot without any ar. wv the evidence of this illuſtration, 

Mr. de Crouſaz exclai 


ag loGag his head on the ſcaffold, we-muſt have ſaid; 


him, we muſt have ſaid, ths is right; at the fight of | 
ſome of theſe judges, taken and condemned for the 
= action which he had owned to be right, we muſt have 

cried out this is doubly right.” Never was any thing 
ore amazing than that the abſurdities ariſing from the 
enſe in which this critic takes the great principle, of 
Wb atever is, is right, did not ſhew him his miſtake: For 
could any one in his ſenſes employ a propoſition in a 
nreaning from whence ſuch evident abſurdities :mmediately 
riſe? 1 have obſerved, that this concluſion, whatever iu, 


Evil tends to univer/al Good; which the author employs as 
principle to humble the pride of Man, who would im- 
Wpiouſly make God accountable for his creation. What 
then does common ſenſe teach us to underſtand by wwhat- 
ever is, is right ? Did the Poet mean right with regard to 
Nan, or right with regard to its ultimate tendency ? Sure- 
= wiTH sEGARD To Gop ; for he tells us his deſign is to 
vindicate the ways of God to Man. Surely, with regard to 
its ULTIMATE TENDENCY ; for he tells us again, all par- 
rial ill is univerſal Good, ver. 291. Now is this any en- 
couragement to Vice? Or does it take off from the crime 
of him who commits it, that God providentially produces 
Good out of Evil? Had Mr, Pope abruptly ſaid in his 
concluſion, zbe reſult of all is, that aubatever is, is right, the 
objector had even then been inexcuſable for putting ſo ab- 
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ſiord a ſenſe upon the words, when he might have ſeen 

=_ that it was a concluſion from the general principal above- 
mentioned; and therefore muſt neceſſatily have another 
0 meaning. But what muſt we think of him, when the 


Poet, 
8 ES 


s: © See the general conclaſion,. - Jl 4 
All that it, is rigbi. So that at the fight of Charles the 1 


* this is rigbt; at the fight too of his judges condemning 


| 's right, is a conſequence of theſe premiſes, that partial 
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. Poet, to prevent miſtakes, had delivered, in this 
place, the principle itſelf, sener with n as 
| the conſequence of it;: 9 
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KT All Diſcord, Harmony not underſiood 3 ; 
All partial Exil, univerſal Goods : 
1 3 a And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, , 
1 Ls One truth is clear. Mhatever is, is Right.” a 
| - He could not have told his reader plainer, that this Con- 
1 _ clufion was the conſequence of that principle, unleſs he 


had written THEREFORE in great Church letters. 
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I. THE buns of Man not to pry into God, but to 
= /udy himſelf. His Middle Nature; bis Peters 
and Frailties, ver. 1 to 19. The Limits of his Capa- 
city, ver. 19, &c. II. The two Principles of Man, 
Self-love and Reaſon, both neceſſary, ver. 53, &C. 
Self-love the ftronger, and why, ver. 67, &c. Their 
end the. ſame, ver. 8 1, &c. III. The PASSIONS, 
and their uſe, ver. 93 to 130. The Predominant . 
Paſſion, and its force, ver. 132 to 160, Jts Ne- 
| Ceſſity, in directing Men to different purpoſes, ver. 
165, &c. [ts providential Uſe, in fixing our Prin- 
ciple, and aſcertaining our Virtue, ver. 177. IV. 
Virtue and Vice joined in our mixed Nature; the 
limits near, yet the things ſeparate and evident; 
hat is the Office of Reaſon, ver. 202 to 216, V. 
How odious Vice in itſelf, and how we decerve our 
ſelves into it, ver. 217. VI. That, however, the 
Ends of Providence and general Good are anſwered 
in our Paſſians and Imperfections, ver. 238, &c. 
How uſefully theſe are diſtributed to all Orders of 
en, ver. 241. How uſeful they are to Society, 
ver. 251. And to Individuals, ver. 263. In 
every ſtate, and every age of life, ver. 273, &. 
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ac ſtudy of che frame of general Narunz.“ Thus, 


zo call themſelves Freethinkers are moſt given ap to 


osiedge of an, the effefts of which pride are ſo.well 


a | Voſed in the firf Epiſtle. The Poet, therefore, to convince _ 
5 Pp ROY be AT * * 2 


aer Euch contrary, bad be 


is choice,” between two objects equally 
deſperate, and all /udy of Man had been 


he OY proofs. The Poet fays, . _ 
« Man bangs between ; in doubt to act, oro 
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ord alludes, whoſe Virtue, as he ſays W is 
— “ fix'd as in a Froſt, 3 
«© Contracted all, retiring to che breaſt: 264 
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„ Aux doucggrs, du ripus ſeroit- il deſtine ? 
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js oo much knowlig for the reptile, 5 4 — 


this 2 N 
for who can doubt e hs ng 5 
with our own Nature? 'The 8 concluſion there · 3 
fore from your proof of our inability to comprehend de 
ways of God, is, that we ſtwuld turn ourſelves to 4 


ay, would they be 8 t to obje& ; forof all Men, thoſe. 
ide ; eſpecially to that kind, which conſiſts ih a boaſted 


Nor zs. 9 9 


lan * blind as to be buſied in chuſing, or 4 be foppots "= 
wrong, the caſe 


Fettually diſcouraged. Bat M. Du Re/ael, not fecing 
ae —.— and beauty of this conduct, hath run into the © + 
ery abſurdity, which I have here ſhewn Mr. Pope ſo art- 
ally avoided. Of which the learned Reader ** * i 


om he tells us tis Man's duty to act, not reft, as os 
toics thought; and, to this their principle, the latter 
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gut ſtrength of mind is xx8RC188, not Ar. = 1 | 
Now hear the Tranſlator, who is not for mincing matters, 
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He hangs between; . in doubt to aw" or i 
In doubt to deem dime a God, 0 
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genie 
(from ver. 2 to 19.) to the ff, part of the objention;) p 
_ deſcribing the Ink and feeble ſtate of the human 4 4 2 
ſtanding, with regard tothe 8 of ourſelves,” ; 
further to ſtregthen this argument, he ſhews, in A000 7 
to the con part of the objeQtion (from ver. 18 to 35 
ao che e advances in zatural e may be 1 $ 
acquirell 
e Nor . 1 N 
. FR 1 dete! are OE wrong, for Man is ach N = 
to „la uiſb Toil and Labour, nor yet inlet in the 2 3 

2 1 The Poet ſays, * 
In doubt to deem himſelf a God or bel. 17 = 

1. * He doubts, as appears from the very next line; oy a 

ther his ſoul be mortal or inmortal; one of which is 
truth, namely, its inmortality, as the Poet dime teache, ny 
when he ſpeaks of the omnipreſence of God:. PF 
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4 Sraazhes 1 in our Soul, Inform our mortal part,” 
1 Ex. . ve27h 


The Tranſlator, 3 as we ſay, unconſcious of the Poet s pu. 
poſe, rambles as before, +" $4.5 = . 


„ Tantot de ſon eſprit admirant I excellence, 8 
n penſe qu'il eſt Dieu, qu'il en a la Pa 1 3 

Et tantot gemi ſſant des beſoins de ſen corps, i 

I croit gue de Ia brute, il ta que les RESORTS,” 


| Five his head, turned to a ſceptical view, was running or 

the different extravagances of Plato in his Theology, And 
of Des Cartes in his Phyſiology. Sometimes, ſays", 
Man believes himſelf a real God; and ſometimes: again, 
a mere machine: things quite out of the Poet's thought in 
this place. Again, the Poet, in a beautiful alluſion to 
Scripture ſentiments, breaks out into this ie: and. mord 
reflection on Man's condition here, . 
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3 _ yet we, all the while, continue very ig ; 
orant of our/eives, For that neither the cleareſt ſcience, - /. + 
hich reſults from the Newtonian philoſophy, nor the | 4 


hoſt ſablime, which is taught by the Platonic, will alt :: £5 
Iſſiſt us in this ſelf ſtudy ; nay, what is more, that Religion 
telf, wok: un fanatical * will be 
„ N re AP - - equally | 
'N 6 T E 7 5 P I 
; he Tranſlator turns this fine and ober — into __ 
moſt outrageous Scepticiſm; | 7 
Ce n'eſt que pour mourir, qu'il el ne, d ref *% 
% Et toute ſa raiſon weft preſque gu un „ 


and ſo makes his Author directly esd bia. oha. 
he ſays of Man, that he hath 


—“ too much knowledge for the Scoptic kde.” 


Vas 10. Born but to die, c.] The Author's: * 
is, that as we are torn to die, and yet do enjoy ſome — 


portion of liſe; ſo, though we reaſon to err, yet we com- 
prehend ſome few truths... This is the weak ſtate of Rea» 8 
ſon, in which Error mixes itſelf with all its true nc. | 
ſions concerning Man's Nature. ws 
Vu. 11. Alike in ignorance, c. I i.e. „ The : proper 
ſphere of his Reaſon is ſo narrow, and the exerciſe of it {a 
nice, that the too immoderate uſe gf-it is attended with 
the ſame ignorance that proceeds from the not uſing it at all. 
Vet, though i in both theſe caſes, he is abuſed by bimſel, if, he 
has it ſtill in his own power to adz/abu/e himſelf, in making of] 
his Paſſions ſubſervient to the means, and an bis : 
Reaſon by the end of life. 3 
VER. 12. Whether he thinks too litth, ar too mach- F ; 
is ſo true, that Ignorance ail as well from puſhing our 
| enquiries 
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Great Lord of all things, yet à prey 0 3 
Hole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl *1 | 
The glory, jeſt r e of, che world * 
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See too r. as 3 not carrying them far + 
chat we may. obſerve, when Speculations, even in Sciencs 
ate carried beyond a certain point; that point, where uſe 
i reaſonably ſuppoſed to end, and mere curioſity to bes 
in; they conclude in the moſt extravagant and ſenſeleh 
ferences 5 ſuch as the unreality of matter; the reality of 
| ſpace ; the ſervility of the Will, c. The cauſe of this 
ſudden ſa l out of full light into utter darkneſs, ſeems hot 
to ariſe from the natural condition of things, but to be ib 
arbitrary decree of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, which: 
impoſed a barrier to the extravagancies of its giddy lawlek 
creature, always inclined to purſae truths of leſs impor- 
tance too far, and to neglect thoſe which are more neceſ 
ſarx for his improvement in his ſtation here. 

Vir. 17. Sole judge of Truth, in endlgſi Error bun Pa: 
Some have imagined that the Author, by, is e 
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To be like Man, whoſe faculties and kane „ 
le ſees; he feels, as you or I to be „ 
An Angel thing we neither know n N | 
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. ROT NA ENG error, 1 regiont of end- 

/ error, and therefore have taken notice of it as an in- 

tongruity of ſpeech. But they neither underſtood the Poet's 

anguage, nor his ſenſe: to hurl and .coft are not Rong 

nous; but related only as the genus and ſpecies; "2 

burl ſignifies, not ſimply to caft, but to caff mee; and . 
reward, and is taken from the rural called Zurlingz 

S0 that, into endleſs error Buri d, as thele critics would have 

it, would have been a barbatiſin; —_ words therefore bw 

ſignify, t9//ed abbut in endleſs error; and this he iatended "NF 

they ſhould ſignify, as appears from the antitheſis; ./o/s 

udge of wake 80 that the ſenſe of the while is, Tho, 

4 as ſole judge of truth, he is now fixed and ftable ; yet, 

& ag involved in endlzſi error, he is now again Bf, or 

* toſſed up and down in it.” This ſhews us how cautious - 

we ought to be in cenſuring the expreſſions of a writer, one 

of whoſe characteriſtic talents was correctneſs of pre 

ſion and propriety of ſentiment. ES\\ 
VB. 20. Go, meaſure earth, Sec. 1 Aladiag es the; do- 1 

ble and uſeful labours of the modern Mathematicians, in „ 

meaſuring a degree at the equator and the polar circle, in 

order to determine the true figure of the earth; of great — 

importance to aſtronomy and navigation. ;. and which — 
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To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair; 2 b 
Or tread the mazy round his follow'rs trod, -. 
And quitting ſenſe call imitating God; ho ; 

As Eaſtern priefts i in giddy. circles run. 
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7% Ia 4 a 17 r wins e b 
18 VVT F yo 
VIA trons. rf 
It muſt be ſo— Why elſe have I the ſenſe x l 
Of more than monkey charms and excellence? Wl , 
1 elſe to walk on two ſo oft eſſay d ꝰ 
And why this ardent longing for a maidꝰ) | jo 
So Pug might plead, and call his Gods ms = © 

Till ſet on end and married to his mind, | 

© Go, reas'ning Thing! aſſume the Doctor 4 


As Plato deep, as Seneca ſevereem i | * * 
Fix moral kineſs, and to d God give. roles 
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Show by what rules the aer bia W 
Correct old N d dae the San his wh; ; 
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e 22. Gre al n 12 This alodes to Newt 
| Grecian Chronology, which he reformed on. thoſe two 
ſublime conceptions, the difference between the reigns dl 
Kings, and the generations of men; and the poſition 8 
the colures of the equinoxes and a at eng "8 df 

the une expedition. 
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Go, teach Etefnal Wiſdom Bow to rule — 
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Va. 31. Superior beings, &c.] To give this ſecond ar- 

gument its full force, he illuſtrates ĩt (from ver. 30 to 43.) 

by the nobleſt example that ever was, in ſcience, che in- 

comparable Ns wron; who, although. he penetrated ſo 

far beyond others into the works of * yet could go no 
is 


further in the knowledge of his own nature than 2 
nerality of his fellows. Of which the Poet aſſigns . : 
very Juſt and adequate reaſoh © In all oeber ſciences the 
8 Underſtanding 1 5 and uncontrouled by any op 
poſtte principle ; But in the ſcience of Man, the Paillions 
a | overturn as faſt as Reaſon can build up- a 4 


„ / 
Væx. 29, 30. Go, teach Eternal Wiſdom, tc.) Theſatwo 
lines are a concluſion from all that had been ſaid from 
ver. 18, to this effect: Go now, vain Man, elated'with 
acquirements in real ſcience, and imaginary intimacy 57 
God; go, and run into all the extravagancies 1 have &x- 
you in the firſt epiſtle, where thou pretendedfit to teach 
Providence how to govern ; then drop into the obſcurities 
. wen Atünez and thereby maulteſt thy Ignorance 
Ves. 31. Superior beings, &c.] lu theſe lines the Potc 
ſpeaks to this effect: But to make you fully ſenſible of 
the difficulty of this ſtudy, I ſhall inſtance in the great 
Newton hiniſelf 3 whom, when ſuperior beings, not ong 
fince, ſaw capable of unfolding the whole law of Nature, 
they were in doubt whether the owner of ſuch prodigious 
ſagacity ſhould not be reckoned of their order; juſt as 
men, when they ſee the ſurprizing marks of Reaſon in an 
Ape, are almoſt tempted to ne. him with their own 
kind,” And yet this wondrous Man could go no furthe 
in the knowledge of himſelf than the generality of b 


RR 
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, 
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Kdmica ſuch wiſdom. in ag. ſhape, 17 
= And ſhew'd a NewrTon, as we hav an Ape. bs 
3 Could he, whoſe Nr 


8 e 3 *#A 
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" Dk who cagh och Plane where e my 
 «Deſeribo'r fx one movement of 3 * 
Who mark d their points to riſe ot to deſc 974 + 
WD n e er Mis ends. : 


N TOR 8 = F 
1 M. Du Reſnel, ch Co cttiogd not is > of i 
this, tranſlates theſe four celebrated lines. N 1 82 | 
* Des celeſtes Eſprits la vive intelligence 
« Regarde avec pitis nitre foible Sciener; 
« Newton, le grand Newton, que nos admirons tom 
1% Eſt peut · tre pour eux, ce gu Singe eff pour now. 
Jar it is not the pity, but the admiration. of thole cee 
Spirits which is here ſpoken of, And it was for no flight 
Cauſe they admired ; it was, to ſee a martal man. unfall ii 
ae law of nature. By which we ſee it, was not Mr. 
Pope' . any of the Ape s glitten bit 
its /agacity, into the compariſon. But why the Apes, i 
may be ſaid, Le can the ſage aha may Wag 
| animal, particularly the ning elephani, as exo 
=”. a is; which, as well on account of this its excellente 


could be _ ſeems better to have deſerved th this 
honour? I Yo Becauſe, as a ſhape reſembling 
8 
l icion that the anin 
 Talated to man; ſo the ſpirituality, whi 
in common. with Angels, el to a 


5. 696 end 
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8 


for its having no ridiculons fide, like the Ape, on Wh 


eee 


made thoſe Veing lupe 85 
Gee. e $ 95 one o 
"On this. ground af xel 
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Who ſaw it Her Hefe file; 4d Were cend. 0 5 


4 


notice of a new 5 of the ſublime, of which our Pot 
may be juſtly ſaid to be the Maker; lo new, that wehave 
yet no name for it, though of a nature diſtin& from every 


in works of genius, are Wir and Sushi r. Many 

writers have been wi 5 ſome ha ye been ſublime; and a 
few have even poſſeſſed both theſe qualities ſeparately : 
but none, that I know of, beſides our Poet, have had had the 
art to INCORPORATE them; of which he hath given man 
examples, both in this Eflay and his other poems; one 


and, in this compounded excellence, the Wit receives a 


. dom the Wit; Which, in their ſtate of ſeparate 
they neither of them had. Yet a late oy who writes 
with the deciſion of a Lord of Seffion on Parnaſſus, 
otherwiſe : “ It may be gathered, ſays he, from what is 
* ſaid above, that wit and ridicule make not an 
« able mixture with wit and'grandeur. - Dillimilar 
tions have a fine effect in a flow ſucceſſion; but in 
rapid ſucceſſion which ap Longer to is 
will not be reliſhed F.“ What pity is it, that the Poet 
ſhould here confute the Critie by Vene what the Critic, 
with his rules, teaches us cünnot be done. Boilean who 
was both Poet and Critic, had à clear view of this excel- 


he might clearly ſee before his eyes. 


"TOS PEUT-ETRE A LA FOis ET #OPRAVL | r 
5 «© i 


© Et je * un SUBLIME ennuyeux & 


Newton, in calculating the velocity of a Comets 


+ Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1. 377. 1 
"Pg | P 7. 3 
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dignity from the Sublime; and the Sublime a Splendor | 


Ver, 37. Who ſaw its fires bere riſe, 8245 kw mass 
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ether known beauty of Poetry. The two great perfections 


the nobleſt being the paſſage in queſtion. This ſeems to 
be the laſt effort of the imagination to poetical perfection: 


lence in idea; while che mere Critic had no idea of ht 


a — 5 


| Unchecked may x e odd from ag ons; 4 
But when his own great work is but begun, 
What Reaſon weaves, by Paſſion is undone. | 
Trace Science then, with Modeſty thy cali 
Fir 21 off all her equipage of Pride ; 133 


17 1 
Fo > 4 8 
Gant * TALL, 


vr R. 43 . Trace Science then, & i The 8 
thirefore* om the whole is (from ver. 42 to 53.) that, a 
on the one hand, we ſhould perſiſt in the ſtudy of Nature; Wl 
fo, on the other, i in order to arrive at Science, we ſhould 
proceed in the ſimplicity of Truth; and LT. the _ , 
. * Ka . real. : + : 


l 
| 


4 Nara * 
nl . nt it deſcribes, when it becomes „ vidble ion 
deſcent to, and aſcent from the Sun, conjectured, with d 
higheſt appearance of truth, that Comets revolve p 

- tually round the Sun, in ellipſes vaſtly eccentrical, and very 
nearly approaching to parabolas, In which he was great 
confirmed, in ob erving between two Comets à colnd- 

Jence in their perihelions, and a ple agreement in 
their velocities. 

- 'Theſe matters have occaſioned a pleaſant conceit inthe 
Author of Elements of Critici/m, where for ſome reaſon d 
other he enters upon the nature and effects of Motion, ani 
obſerves * that regular motion is preferred; Witnek 
(ſays he) the motion of the planets i in orbits nearly eins. 

ar, the motion of the Comets in orbits leſs regular is le 
agreeable. Now not to quarrel with him about the more 
or leſs regularity of different Ellipſes, the pleaſantry of the 
Conceit is this, that ſpeaking of the pleaſures of ie 
-gination ariſing from different * he illuſtrates hi 
point by motions which do not fall under the obſervation 
of ſenſe at all. For the Comets and Planets are viſible 
yet the orbits in which they move being inyifible, tex 


motion appears equally ©; -axuh or — 2-506 
| vis 
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Dedust what is but Vanity, or Dres, 
or Learning's Luxury, or Idleneſs; 1 
Or tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human bal, 


Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain; * 
Expunge the whole, or lop th exereſcent pers 
Of all our Vices haye created Arts; . 50 


Then 
Nori. . 


vas. 4 —— or Dre/i,] Theſe are the firſt pars 0 of 
what the Poet, in the preceding line, calls the ſcholars 
equip age of Pride. By vanity, is meant that luxuriancy of 
thought and expreſſion in which a Writer indulges him- 
(elf, - ſhew the fraicfulneſs of his fancy or invention. 
| By arefs, is to be underſtood alower degree of that prac- 
WE tice, in amplification of thought and ornamental expreſ- 
fion, to give force to what the writer would convey: but 
even this, the Poet, in a ſevere ſearch after truth, con- 
dens; and with great judgment. Conciſeneſs of thought 
and ſimplicity of expreſſion, being as well the beſt iar. 
nent, as the beſt vebicle, of Truth. Shaleſpearò touches 
upon this latter advantage with great force and humour, 
The Flatterer ſays to Timon in diſtreſs, I cannot cover 
the monſtrous bulk of their ingratitude with any fize of 
«« words.” The other replies, Let it 8⁰ naked, men 
15 Rf — of the better.? 
en. 46, Or Learning's Luxury, or Llengſi; The 
of Learning conſiſts in refling up and diſgufing = 
tions in a new way, ſo as to make them more faſhionable 
and palateable; inſtead of examining and ſcrutinizing 
their truth. As this is often done for pomp and ſhew,. ir 
is called luxury 5 as it is often done too to ſave pains and 
labour, it is called idleneſs. . 1 
Ver, 47. Or tricks to S the feretch of 3 Brain, ] 
Such as the mathematical demonſtrations concerning the 
FO _ of matter ; the endle/5 divifibility of it, c. 
Ver, 2 Mere i pleaſure or ingenious pain ;] i. e. 
When ration has ſet the mind on the race. 
Vr. 49. — the whole, or lop th excreſcent partes 
| Of all our wices have created Arts ;] my 
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Aſcribe all Good, to their improper, III. mY 


| Reaſon's comparing balance rules the wee 6 Fe 


| ſhewn the difficulty which attends the ſtady of Man, pro- 
 ceeds to remove it, bylaying before us the elements —_ 


tains the trueſt, cleareſt, ſhorteſt, and conſequently the be 


F acting, the other regulates his action. However, thele 
principles are natural, not moral; and, therefore, in them- 


ſelves, neither good nor evil, bat ſo only ax they wi 


The P Poet e ne 60 074) ware aw” 


| elfeminacy, c. 
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Then ſee how little the remaining ſum. 
Which ſery'd the paſt; and muſt the tii St cnc 
IT, Two Principles in human nzture reigns. + 
S to urge, and Reaſon, to ! 5 i; 1 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 4 9 3 
Each works it end, to moye or goyern all; 5 if a 
And to their proper operation ſtill, 1 


Self- love, the ſpring of motion acts, the ſoul; | IS: 


1 . . 
Ver. 53. Two Principles, e.] The Poet e 


principles of this ſcience, in an account of the Origin, Uk, 
and End of the Pass10ns; which, in my opinion, cn. 


ſyſtem of Ethics that is any where to be met with. He 
begins (from ver. 52 to 59.)with pointing out the tea grand 
Principles in human nature, Sz. r-,0vs and RAA 
Deſcribes their general nature: The firſt ſets Man upon 


rected, This obſervation is made with great jd 7 

in jt PLS the deſperate folly of thoſe Fanacics, who; 

as the Aſcetic, vainly pretend to eradicate. Self-lovez vr 

as the Myſtic, are more ſucceſs full in ſtifling Reaſon and 

both, 15 abſurd fancy of ur being moral, not aa 
principles. 

VX In 59. Self-bove, the hing of mation 4a the feat ] 


* 


Nor zz.. 
1. 6. Thoſe parts of natural Philplaphy, 225 Rhezoric 
Poetry, &c. which adminiſtei to luxury, d it, ambition, 


» = 
25, 


£3 
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1.0, tut fot that; bo achten could sttend, 1 
and, but for this, were active to no N th 
3 Fix'd. like à plant on his pecubar ſpot, 
ro draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 
o,, metcor-like; flame lawleſs thro? the v. 
E Deftroying others, by himſelf deſtroy d. | „„ 
Moſt ſtrength the moving principle requires 3 3 
Kaise its taſk, it prompts, impels, inſpires. _ „„ 
eadate and quiet, the comparing lis. . 
WF orm'd but to check, delib' rate, and adviſe. 70 
elf.-love ſtill 1 as tg, ar =: jt 5 


N 


mark out the ditios offices of theſe two Principles which 
Wy offices he had before afligned only in general; and here he 
chess their neceſſity ; for without Self-love, as the Spring, 
Man would be: unaQtive; and . 3 as the ba- 
. ple 
ER. 67. engt b the — princi 

Having thus Jax: ue S ends. and Lakers of E 
ciple, he goes on (from ver,. 66 to 79.) to 22 of their 
qualities: and ſhews how they are fitted to d * 0: ea 
functions, and anſwer their reſpective intentio he bu- 
ſineſs of Self- love to excite to action, it is quick and 
impetuous; and moving inſtinctively, has, like attraction, 
its 1 prodigiouſiy increaſed as the object approaches, 

Fee leſſened as it recedes. On the contra 
ry, _—_ on, like the Author of attraction, is always calm; 
and ſedate, and equally. preſerves itſelf, whether the — 
be near or far off. Hence the moving principle is made 
more ſtrong, though the reſtraining be more quick: ſigbted- 
The conſequence he draws from this is, that if we would 
not be carried away: to our deftrution, we | malt always 
keep Reaſon upon guards e 

Thar 
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That ſes immediate good by preſent * (t 
Reaſon, the future and the conſequence. 


Thicker than arguments, e "54 55 
E | 
The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend 
Reaſon {till uſe, to Reaſon ſtill attend, 
Attention, habit and experience gain 


 ' Each ſtrengthens Reaſon, and Self. love ſhin 1 
Let ſubtle ſchoolmen teach theſe friends to fights: | 
| e to divide than to unte; 1 


CoMMENTARY. 

Ven. 70. Attention, &c. ] But it would be objeQted, that, 
if this account be true, human life would be moſt mile, 
rable ; and, even in the wiſeſt, a perpetual conflict be- 
tween Reaſon and the Paſſions. "To this, therefore, the 
Poet, replies (from ver. 78 to 81.) firſt, that Providence 
has ſo graciouſly contrived, that even in the voluntary es 
erciſe of Reaſon, as in the mechanic motion of 'a limb, 
Habit makes what was at firſt done with pain, and 
natural. And, ſecondly, that the experience — 
long exerciſe of Reaſon, goes a great way towards elud- 
ing ho force of Self. love. Now the attending to Rev 
ſon, as here recommended, will gain us this habit and er- 
Pn Hence it appears, that our ſtation, in wid 

8 is to be kept conſtantly upon guard, is not ſo u- 

eaſy a one as may be at firſt imagined. 

Ven. 81. Let ſubtle ſchoo!men, c.] From this deſeip- 
tion of Self-love and Reaſon it follows, as the Poet ob- 
ſerves (from ver. 80 to 93.) that both conſpire to one e 
namely, human happineſs, though they be not equaliye- 
pert in the choice of the means; the difference being thi 
that the firſt haſtily ſeines every _ which _ the ap* 


- y- + 


NoTES. 
Ver. 74. Reaſon, the future and the „ i. & 4b 


experience, Reaſon collects the future; and "my CE 
tion, the con/equence. 
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; And Grace and Virtue Senſs and Reaſon f t. 
Wich all the raſh dexterity of wit. 
Wi, juſt like Fools, nt a * 
Have full as oft no meaning, or the ſame. Ny 1 
eit. love and Reaſon to one end aſpire, 8 
: Pain their averſion, - Pleaſure their deſire: 7 E 
But greedy That, its object would devour, 
I Er Li Gall 
bleſure, or wrong-or rightly andere, 6 

= Our 3 1 e 


3 


Variations. 
After ver. 86. is the n e bop hands; 
Of good and vil Gods dagen, 


Of good and evil Reaſon puzzled Schools, 
Deceiv'd, deceiving, tavght—— = 


| 3 
pearance of ; the other weighs and examines obe. 
ther it be ĩ what it appears. 

This ſhews, as he next obſerves, the folly of the ſchool» | 
nen, who conſider them as two oppoſite principles, the 
one good and the other evil. The obſervation is ſeaſon- 
ble and judicious; for this dangerous ſchool- opinion 
gives great ſupport to the Manichzan or Zoroaſtrian er- 
ror, the confutation of which was one of the author's 
chief ends in writing. For if there be /wo principles in 
Man, a geed and , it is natural to think him the joint 
= product of the two Manichzan Deities (the firft of which 
Wy contributed to his Rea/or, the other to his Paſſions) rather 
than the creature of one Individual Cauſe. This was 
Plutarch's opinion, and, as we may ſee in him, of ſome of 
the more ancient theiftical Philoſophers. It was of im- 
portance, therefore, to reprobate and ſubvert a notion 
that ſerved to the ſupport of ſo dangerous an error : 
this the Poet has done with n force and clearneſs. 


III. 
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$774 Modes of Selb lose the Paſionvrwo'may! cl; 


Thoſe, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 
| Exalt their kind, and take — 5 


the ſame time directing us to provide for ourſelves, e 
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Tis real good, or ſeeming moves dem N : 
But ſinge-notey'ry/good we can divide, © -* 8 1 
And reaſon bids us for our own adn 1! ? 
Paſſions, tho? ſelfiſh, if their means vor 
Liſt under Reaſon; and deſerve her care ; 


In lazy, Apathy let Stoics boaſt © x 
Their Virtue fix'd 3 tis fix'd as in a 
Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt; 
But ſtrength of mind is Exerciſe, not Neft: 3 
The riſing tempeſt puts in act the ſoul, _ 0 I 
Parts it may ravage, but preſerves, the whole. 1 


On 
PO OT NN DW 

Ver. 93. Modereof Self-leve, Oc. ] Having given ths 
account of the nature of Self-love in general, he comes 
now to anatomize it, it a diſcourſe on the Passi0n, 
which he aptly names the Monks os SELF-LOVE. I 
object of all theſe, he ſhews (from ver, 92 to 101.) is 
gend; and, when under the guidance of Reaſon, real gout, 
either of ourſelves or of another; for ſome goods not be 
ing capable of diviſion or communication, and Reaſon af 


therefore, in purſuit of theſe objects, ſometimes aim at our 
own good, ſometimes at the good of others; when faicy 
aiming at our own, the quality is * Prudence 3 Mh 
at another's, Virtue. 

Hence (as he ſhews from ver.. 100 to 105 } appears the 
folly of the Stoics, who would i the Paſſions, 
things ſo neceſſary both to the good of the Individual and 
of the Kind, Which prepoſterous method of promoting 
Virtue lie therefore very reaſonably reproves. 

Vt, 10g. The riſing tempeſt puts in a# the ſoul,] But a 


it was from obſervation of che evils occaſioned * the | 


. avenue, © 


"On life's raft cocoa; diverſely wie geg 
K eaſon che card, but paſſion is A 4 N 
or God alone -in the ſtill calm we find, _ 


JF 1 en Ree, and walks vpon the vit n. "= 
N V. E WL | 


As 1 in the M88. 
A tedious Voyage . Bes We 
mann if no powerful gat are? ee 

Conn u T AAT. hx of 


tom, that the Stoics thus extravagantly project their 
tirpation, the Poet recurs (from ver. tog to 111.) to his 


| | f rand principle, ſo often before, and to fo 5 
1 ted on, that partial Ill is univerſal . 7 nag ſhews, 
bat though the tempeſt of the Paſſions, like that of. the. 

r, may tear and ravage ſome few parts of nature in its 


auge, yet the ſalutary xg” ced by it preſerves 
ee whole is life and 85 4 is his f, argu ; 
Linſt che Stoics, which he OY * by a. * bene ; 
nilitude, on a hint taken from Scripture : 

Nor God alone in the fill calm we find. 
G He mounts the ftorm, CO ITS the wind. 


eee TH 

Ven. 109. Na in the Bill calm «ve fog, 

E \ He mounts corn onal ates He ene 

= ie Tranſator turns it thus, 

Dien lui- meme, Dieu fort:defos Pee roger 

ad ſo, makes an Epicurean God of the Governor of te 

WO niverſe. M. De Crouſaz does not ſpare this expreſſion af 
od's coming out of his profound repoſe.. It is, fays i 

* exceſlively poetical, and preſents us with ideas. whi 

we ought not to dwell upon, &c. And then as uſual 3 

blames the Author for the blunder. of his tranſlator, -” 

AM. p. 1 59. 758 | e 

Ver, * Nor God alone, Oe! Theſe words are obly 8 . 

Ronen affirmation in the poetic dreſs of a ſimilitude, to 

his purpoſe : Good is not only produced by the ſubdual 5 

he Paſſions, but by the zurbulent exerciſe of them. = | : 

_ tro 3 
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Paſfions, like elements, tho! born fo Sehe 
Yet, mix'd and ſoften d, „ 


VARAIAT LOW . 2 2 

_ Afier ver, 113. in the MS. 4 5-50 
The ſoft reward the virtuous, ! 2 
The fierce, the vicious puniſh or afight, 


Go metals inks. _— 5 
Ven. 111. Paſſions, like elements, c.] His ſecond argi ; 
ment againſt the Stoics (from ver. 1 10 to 133.) is, that Fall 
fions go to the compoſition of a moral character, ju 
elementary particles go to the compolition of an 
nized body: Therefore, for Man to pr6je& the deſtiag 
of what cp his very Being, is the height of en. 
vagance. is true, he tells us, chat theſe Paſſions, which 
in their natural ſtate, like elements, are in etual ja, 
muſt be tempered, ſoftened, and united, iti order to pe- 
fect the work of the great p laftic Artiſt ; who, in this vice, 
employs human Reakbu,” whoſe buſineſs. it is to Tolle 
the road of Nature, and to "obſerve the dictates bf tle Wi 
Deity ;—Fellow her and Cod. The uſe and importanced 
this precept is evident: For in doing the firſt, the wil 
diſcover the abſurdity of attempting to eradicate'the Pal 
- fions; in doing the ſecond, ſhe will learn how to mike 
them On to the intereſts of 2 0 


"Nox a - | 
truth conveyed calle themoſt ſublimeima that 2 
could conceive or paint, Forthe ige 2 5 
the providential iſſue of the Paſſions ; and how, by God's i 
gracious diſpoſition, they are turned away from then u. 
tural deſtructive byas, to promote the happineſsof Mankind: 
As to the method in which they are to be treated by Man 
in whom they are found, all that he contends for, * 
vour of them, is only this, that they ſhould not be quits 
rooted up and A as the Stoics, and their followet 
in all Religions, fooliſhly attempted. For * 1 * 


conſtantly repeats this advice, 442 
« The action of the ſtron * 
* Reaſon ſtill uſe, to Reaſon ſtill abend. 


. 8 = 


W 8 
* * * 
33 
5 5 
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1 Theſe tis enough to temper and einbloy:; D ona! 3 
. But what compoſes Man, can Man”deftroy'?” »þ& * 
Suffice that Reaſon keep to Nature's road, 22 = 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 8 | 
Love, Hope, and Joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, | | 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of pain Kat 

Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 


| 


2 Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 120 
rne lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded ſtrife 


Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 

_ Plcaſures are ever in our hands or eyes 
And when, in act, they ceaſe, in proſpect, riſe: 4 
Preſent to graſp, and future till to find, _— 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 

All ſpread their charms, but chatm not all alike; 3 
On diff rent ſenſes diff rent e ſtrike; 
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Hence 
4 4 8 nd 
£ 1 W . 


8 CoMMunNTARY.. . | 
| Ver. 123. Pleaſures are ever in our hands or Ses 1 Elie 
third argument againſt the Stoics (from ver. 122 to 127.) 1 85 
o 


* 


dat the Paſſions are a continual ſpur to the purſuit 

ing Happineſs; which, without theſe powerful inciters, we 

xs  fhould neglett; and fink into a ſenſeleſs indolence. No-? 

1 Happineſs is the end of our creation; and this excitement 

che meant, to that end; therefore, theſe movers, the 

ln, WS Paſſions, are the inſtruments of God, which he hath put 

into the bands of Reaſon to work withal. 

wit VII. 127. All ſpread their charms, Sc.) The Poet now t 

den proceeds in his ſubject; and this laſt obſervation leads — 
bim naturally to the diſcuſſion of his next principle. He 


% = 


ſhews then, that though all the Paſſions have their turn in 

ſwaying the determinations of the mind, yet every Man 

hath one MasTER PASSION Fung at length ſtifles or — 
2 : | 
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And hence one MASTER PASSION in-the-breaft, 4 

Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the feſt. 

«As Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath 
eceives the larking principle of deaf; 
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to Lord Cobham; Here (from ver, 126 to 142) be gf 
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us the Ca us z of it. Thoſe Pleaſures or Goods, W 
are the objects of the Paſſions, affect the mind: by ti 
on the ſenſes; but, as through the formation of the oval 
of our frame, every man hath ſome one ſenſe froßg Wl 
aud more acute than others, the object which Rrilkes tha Wl 
ſtronger or acuter ſenſe, whatever it be, will be the objel 
moſt deſired ; and conſequently, the purſuit of that wil 
be: the m/ing Paſſion. That the difference of fore in thi 
_ ruling Paſſion ſhall, at firſt, perhaps be very ſmaltorend 
imperceptible; but Nature, Habit, Imagination, Wit, un 
even Reaſon itſelf ſhall aſſiſt its growth, till it hath al 
length drawn and converted every other into itſelf, Al 
which is delivered in a ſtrain of Poetry ſo wonderfull 
fublime, as ſuſpends, for a while, the ruling paſo int ever 
Reader, and engroſſes his whole Admiration.'' 
_ This naturally leads the Poet to lament the weakneli 
and inſufficiency of human Reaſon (from ver. 148 t0 161] 
aud the purpoſe he had in ſo doing, was plajnly"to int 
mate THE NECESSITY OF A,MORE PERFECT DISEIN 
SATION TO MANKIND» | eos RO 
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Ven. 133. 4+ Man, perhaps, c.] Antipatet Sidonidl 
«« Poeta omnibus annis uno die natali tantum eorripiebatur 
„ febre; et eo conſumptus eſt ſatis longa ſenecta.? Fin. 
I. vi. N. H. This Antipater was in the times of Cralſus 
and is celebrated for the quickneſs of his parts wore 
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hve young that an en 
rows — and trengthens with hi 
1 zo, * 5 0 gc b me meds. tf. 2 
WW be Mind's diſcaſe, its RULING: PASSION camei oe” 
WF ach vital, r which ſhould feed the bele, N 


ö | 


oon flows to this, in body and in fou: 5 
EW batever warms the heart, or fills the head; 7 
1 - the mind opens, and its functions b. Ns 
A nagination plies ber dang rous att. 
nd pours it all upon the peccant part. 5 


Nature its mother; Habit is its Sc 4 * 2 | : 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but'make it worſe z ' © 2 
WR caſon itſelf but gives it edge and pow'rz 

as Heaven's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſowWr. 

We, wretched ſubjects the to lawful ſa 8 


in this weak ene ed far” cite . > =p 
s. 8 78 43. 


VII. 1 147. © 176. Sc.] "7 Poet, in ſorne * 
of his epiſtles, gives examples of the doctrine and pre- 
cepts here delivered. Thus, in that Of 7he Uſe of. Riches, 
he has illuſtrated this truth in the character o Cotta . 


& Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, 


: * Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth. 

I „What tho" (the uſe of barb' tous ſpits. 7 
in His kitchen vy'd in epolneſs with his grot? © 
tot & If Citta Bd on pulſe, it wits na more © "£50. 
Fa. Rus bramins, Saints, and 'Jages did before. | 


Ver. 149. We, wretthed Subjees, &fc;] St. Paul lien 


ſelf did not chuſe to em loy ns ments, when diſ- 
You, II, 4 2 283 : poſed 
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| Or from a judge turn pleader, to perſuad poi 2 — " 
The choice we make, or juſtify it 18 my N 1 


: Reaſon i is here no nne but — a 3 


. 4 m 
N 


a A _ 


Ah! 4 he lend ut ds, 2d el . AN 2 
What can ſhe more than tell us we n 4 
'Teach us to mourn our Nature, not to mend, 


A ſharp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend! 


1 


Proud of an eaſy conqueſt all along, 
She but removes weak Paſſions for benen; 5 
So, when ſmall humours gather to 4 gout, * BY 
The doctor fancies he has driv'n them out. 
Ves, Nature's road muſt ever be ere 5 


The; «| 


N * 8 
. 2 


Com Ft NTAR AE, BET. 
Ves. 161. Yer, Nature's road, Sc.] Now as it ae 
from the account here given of the ruiag Paſſion and 
cauſe, (which reſults from the ftructare SE the ogy | 
that it is the road of Nature, the Poet ſhews (from 
160 to 167.) that this road is to be followed. So that e 
office of Reaſon is not to direct us what paſſion to e 
but to aſſiſt us in REC TI TI Ne, and keeping within d 
— — that which en hath ſo e — 
auſe 


« A mightier pouꝰr the 18 direction . | 
cc * And ev'ral Men impels to ſev'ral ends. : 


Norzs. * * | of 


poſed to give us the higheſt idea of the aſcfolnel of 
STIANITY Rom. vi.) But, it may be, the Poet finds 
remedy in Narus Al RRLIOIOx. Far from it. He het 
leaves Reaſon unrelieved. What is this, but an intiw+ 
tion thet we o2ght to ſeek for a cure in that Regie 
. which only dares profeſs to «Kok be; 19 bY 


p it 7 0 Ts 
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Fr. II. ESSAY :O0N 1 AN. „ 
is her's to rectify, not ovet 
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7 treat this paſſion more as friend than * I Gs „ 
A mightier Pow 'r the ſtrong direction . Fo 5 
And ſev'ral Men impels to ſey ral ends: . 1 
ie varying winds, by other paſſions 8 . 
his drives them conſtant to a certain coalt... "4 Fi 
\ Comnmmurany. > 1 


Ves. Py Like warzing winids, e.] The Poet having Fo 
proved that the ruling paſſion, (ſince Nature hath given it 
1s) is not to be overthrown, but re&ified ; the next inquiry _ 
vill be of what zue the ruling paſſion is; for an uſe. it mut 
have, if reaſon be to treat it thus wildly. This, uſe de 
th us (from v Ver..1 166 to 197. ) is profold, , ry and 

or 3 2 2 


Notes. 


VER. 163. Tir ber's 10 recbißß, Se.]! The meanin of 
oi precept is, That as the ruling Paſhon is implan by 
„ (ature, it is Reaſon's office to regulate, direct, and re- 
ain, but not to overthrow i it. To reform the paſſion-of - 
\varice, for inſtance, into a parſimonious diſpenſation of 
the public revenues: to dire& the _ * ee whoſe 
object is worth and beauty, "5D 


To the firſt good, firſt perſeQ, me) br Fair,” 1 * 


the 70 x 7 ayabò, as his maſter Plato adviſes; and to 
reſtrain Spleen to a contempt and hatred of Vice. This 
as what the Poet meant; and what every unprezudiced - 
man could not but ſee he muſt needs mean, by Kr 
ING THE MASTER PASSION, though he had not confined 


us to this ſenſe, in the a * ves 4580 Kis N . in 
theſe words: | vo : 


„A mightier Power We e dresden bed, 8 
And ſev'ral Men impels to fev'ral ends.“ 6 208; 


For, What ends are they which God impels to, bat the 


on cf Virtue? a8” *, WES US 
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Let pow'e or know ledge, gold: or gory, ny fe,” 
” Or (oft more ſtrong than all) the love of caſe; m 5 
Thro' life tis follow'd, even at life's expence; 
The merchant's toil, the ſage's indolence, 
The monk's humility, the hero's pri ide, cf 
* all alike, find Reaſon on their ſide. 
Tu Eternal Art eduring good from ill, 
Grafts on this Paſſion our beſt guinalgle: ; 1 14 12 
- Tis thus the Mercury of Man is fix d, i, T0 
. grows the Virtue with his nature med, 
The droſs cements what elſe were too refin d, 


And in one int rel body acts with mind. 5 5 


f 10 
* * 
* £4 3 


ComMmBnTARY. 

TY ſts Natural uſe is to conduct Men ſeddily'to 

certain end; who would otherwiſe be eternally dach 8 
ing between the equal violence of various and difcordanil 

paſſions, driving them up and down at random̃; and, . 

that means, to enable them to promote the good of k. 

ciety, by making each a contributor to the common ſtock 


Let powꝰr or knowledge, gold or glory, pleaſe,” & 


2. Its Moral uſe is to ingraft our ruling Virtue upon ii 
and by that means to enable us to promote ouriown 
by turning the exorbitancy- of the 8 7 W 1 
neighbouring Virtae ae 5 


Dee anger, zeal and fortitude ſopply *.. DE 


The wiſdom of the divine Artiſt i is, as the Poet fine) 
8 very illuſtjous in this contrivance; for the wind 
and body having now one common intereſt, the effons d 

Vrtue will have their force iofinirely Daene 
«Tis thus the e . 8 
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as i ; was, 
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As fruits, uogrataful to the planter's care, ww 
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What crops of wit ans Roneſty appear; 


From ſpleen, from-obſtinacy, hate, os 
| <a SY . 1 e Dn : 7 

Is e Ds A erg 23 * „ 5 

Envy, to which th" ignoble mind's a "Wives 
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or Virtue," male or female, ean we name = 

But what will grow on Pride, or grow on Shame. 
Thus Nature gives us (let it check our . 1 
he virtue neareſt to our vice, ally'd 


. $ emulation 3 in the learn d or brave: 71 Sa 8 0+ 
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Ho oft, with Paflon, Vion a ay charts! | 5 
Then ſhines the Hero, then the Patriot warm, -— 
Peleus great Son, dr Brutus, who. had knowns, 7 
Hlad Lucrece been a Whore, or As HE. . 
But Virtues oppolite to make agree, , L 
That, Reaſon!-is thy taſk; and worthy a. 
. Hard taſk, cries Bibylos, and Reaſon 5 „ 
Make it a point, dear Marqueſs ! or a p' que. „ - 
Once, for a whim, | perſuade yourſelf to paß 
A debt to Reaſon, like a debt at play. 8 ; 
For 22 of wrong have mortals od er'd more? | : | 
— for e 81 90 * bis Whore? 3 ˖˙*˙ RY 
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| Reaſon: the byas turns to go 


And Nero reigns a Titus, if he wil! 
The fiery ſoul abhorr'd in Catilinm 
In Decius chatms, in Curtius is divine: 2001 
The ſame ambition can deſtroy or fave, 


And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 
8 „ F e « wal Tb 
| ARTATIONS, ©: * 
| Whoſe ſelf:denials Nature moſt controdl? 
His, who would fave a Sixpence or his Soul ? -; 
Web, for his health, a Chartreux for his Sin, v 
Contend they not which ſooneſt ſhall grow thin} ns © 
What we reſolve, we can: but here's the fault, © 
We ne er reſol ve to do the thing we ought. '\ i 
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Ves. 197. Reaſon the byas, c.] But leſt, it ſhould be 
objected that this account favours the doctrine of Nec 
fity, and would inſinuate that men are only acted upon, 
in the production of good out of evil; the Poet teacheti 
(from ver. 196 to 203) that Man is a free agent, and 
hath it in his power to turn the natural paſſions into w- 
tues or into vices, properly ſo called: |  _— 


« -.. * Reaſon the byas turns to good from ill, 
„And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will.“ 


| Secondly, if it ſhould be objected, that tho" he doth, 

indeed, tell us ſome actions are beneficial and ſome hurt 
ful, yet he could not call thoſe virtuos, nor thoſe vin 

becauſe, as he hath deſcribed things, the motive appein 

to be only the gratification of ſome paſſion ; give mg lea 

ta anſwer for him, that this would be miſtaking the # 

gument, which (to ver. 249 of this epiſtte)-conſiders.t0e 

paſſions only with regard to Society, that is, wich fegen 

to their eis rather than their je: That, however 

it is bis deſigu to teach that actions ate properly e 

; and vicious; and though it be difficult to diſtinguiſa 5 
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This light and darkneſs in our chaos join dd 
What ſhall divide? The God within the ming. 
Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, 205 


In Man they join to ſome myſterious uſqqqqmm 


COMMENT AR xv. At gs | 
nuine virtue from ſpurious, they having both the ame 
appearance, and both the ſame public effects, yet that 
they may be diſentangled. If it be aſked, by What 
means? He replies (from ver. 202 to 205) by conſcience; 
the God within the mind, and this is to the purpoſe; for 
it is a Man's own concern and. no one's elſe, to know 
whether his virtue be pure and ſolid; for what is it to 
others, whether this virtue (while, as to them, the effect 
of it is the ſame} be real or imaginary ?.. F 7 2.4% ; 

VER. 205. Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, &c.] N 
But ftill it will be ſaid, Why all this difficulty to diſtin- 1 
guiſn true virtue from falſe ? The Poet ſhews why (from 
| ver. 204 to 211) That though indeed vice and virtue ſo 
invade each other's bounds, that ſometimes we can ſcarce 
tell where one ends and the other begins, yet great pur- 

poſes are ſerved thereby, no leſs than the perfecting the 
conſtitution of the Whole, as lights. and ſhades, Which 
run into one another inſenfibly in a well-wrought picture, 
make the harmony and ſpirit of the compoſition. But on 
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VER. 204. The God awithin the mind.] A Platonic phraſe 
for CoxsciENCE; and here employed with great Judge | 
ment and propriety. For Conſcience either ſignifies, ſpe- 4 
culatively, the judgment we paſs of things upon what- | 
ever principles we chance to have; and then it is only. 
Opinion, a very unable judge and divider; or elſe it hg- 
nies, practically, the application of the eternal rule of 
right (received by us as the law of God) to the regula- 
tion of our actions; and then it is properly Confcience, 1 
the God (or the law of God) within the mind, of power "SY 
to divide the light from the darkneſs in this Chaos of the 2 
paſſions. - 3 4 | 
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Tho- cha by Gir he's other's 1 unt a 
As, in ſome well-wrought picture, light and | Lud d 
And oft ſo mix, the diff rence is too nice Rich 73 
Where ends the Virtue; or begins the Vice. 214 
Fools! ! who from hence into the notion fall, N 
That Vice or Virtue there i is none at all. 01 3 
If white and black blend, ſoften, and unite 
A thouſand ways, is there no black or white 70 2 
Aſk your own heart, and nothing i is ſo plain; "di i 
Tis to miſtake them,. coſts the time and pain. | 
Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 3 
As, to be hated, needs but to be e 


0 Fa 


this account to ſay there is neither vice nor vid; Py 
Poet ſhews (from ver. 210 to 217) would be juſt as wiſe 
as to ſay, there is neither black nor white; becauſe the 
ſhade of that, and the light of this, often run Te? one 
another, and are mutually loſt : 


« Aſk your own heart, and nothin i fo 521 
* Tis to miſtake them, coſts the t » 


This is an error of ſpeculation, which leads men ſo fooliſh- 
ly to conclude, that there is neither vice nor virtue. 


Van. 217. Pier is a manfter, Ac. There is another 
Err or, an error 2 practice, which bath more general and 
hurtful effects; and is next conſidered (from ver. 216 to 
221.) It is this, "that though, at the firſt aſpect, Vice he 
fo horrible as to fright the beholder, yet, when by habit 
we are once grown familiar with her, we firſt ſulter, and 
in time begin to loſe the memory of her nature; which 
neceſſarily implies an equal ignorance in the nature 
Virtue. Hence men . that there is N one 
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nor the other. 
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Vet ſeen too oft, familiar with het fade, 
e firſt endure, then pity, then embrace, 
But where th Extreme of Vice, was ne'er 
Alk where's Nay North 4 at Vork, . on "the W | 
n Scotland, at the Orcades; ad chere, 0 „„ 
At Greenland, Zemibla, or the Lord knows Sa 
o creature owns it in the firft degree, ls : 7 = 
WP ut thinks his neighbour further-gone than he; 
on thoſe who dwell beneath its very zone, = : 
r never feel the rage, or never own; + HE 

SV hat bappier natures ſhrink at with affright, 

he hard inhabitant contends is right. 2 
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After ver. 220. in the iſt Edition, followed theſe, 


A Cheat! a Whore! who ſtarts noe at the name, 
In all the Inns of Court or Drury-lane ? . 
After ver. 226. in the MS. 
The Col'nel ſwears the Agent is a dogs | | 
The Scriv*ner vows th? 8 2 
Againſt the Thief th* Attorney loud inveighs, 
For whoſe ten pound the County twenty pays. - 
The Thief damns Judges, and the Knaves of State; 
And dying, mourns ſmall Villains hang 'd by *. 


N 


FF a 
3 221. But where th Extreme Nice, S0 But i 
not only that extreme of Vice which ſtands next to 
WY irtue, which betrays us into theſe miſtakes. We are de- 
eived too, as he ſhews us, (from ver. 220 to 231) by our 
pbſervations concerning the other extreme: For from the 
rtreme of Vice being ſettled, Men conclude that Vice 
= ſelf is * nominal, at leaft rather comparative than 
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1. ESSAY ON, Ma. 17 


Virtuous and vicious ev r Man muſt 0 9 8 


Fey in th' extreme, but all in the degree 15 
The 7 and fool by fits is fair and wiſe 9935 
And en the beſt, by fits, what they nee 


Tis but by parts we follow good or ill; 2 


For, Vice or Virtue, Self directs i it fill; 
Each individual ſeeks a ſev 'ral. goal; 4 1 1 


* 


But HEA N's great view is We and, that th 


That Bog: 5 folly . caprice ; 3 
That N th* effect of ev v'ry vice: 


mY 


. 
v. K. 231. e 'ry Man muſt by 


There is yet a third cauſe of this error of no Vice, wo lu. 
tue, compoſed of the other two, i, e. partly /peculatinh 


and partly practical. And this alſo the Poet conliden 


(from ver. 230 to 239) ſhewing that it ariſeth from the in. 


perfection of the beſt characters, and the inequality of 


all: whence it happens that no Man is extremely virtuou 
or vicious; nor extremely conſtant in the purſuit of either 
Why it ſo happens, the Poet informs us, who 2 ad- 
mirable ſagacity aſſigns the cauſe in this line: 


For, Vice or Virtue, SELF directs it ul. ” 7 
An adherence or regard to what is, in the ſenſe of the 


world, a man's own intereſt, making an extreme, in efther, 


almoft impoſſible. Its effect in keeping a good mandrom 
the extreme of Virtue, needs no explanation; and in an 
i Man, Self intereſt ſhewing. him the neceſlity of: ſome 
kind of reputation, the procuring and preſerving hah 
will neceſſarilyj keep him from the extreme of Vie, 

Ve. 239. That counter -wworks each folly. and caprict;) 
The mention of this principle, that Self direQs vice and 
Vitue, and its r Which! is, n 11 
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ehe: 3 Do 
me to the virgin, to the matron pride 
ear to the Stateſman, raſhneſs to the chief; 5 hy 
To kings preſumption, and to crowds belief: 


Thich ſeeks no intfeſt, no reward but praiſe z 


And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 


The joy, the peace, the glory of Mankind. 5 7 
Heay'n forming each on other to _ | 
A maſter, or a ſervant; or a friend,. 2 50 


[Bids each on other for aſſiſtance call, ee 3 
Till one Man's weakneſs grows the e 5 of all. 


Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer fill ally... 
The common int reſt, or endear the Gee. 


. fe 
= Each individual ſeeks a ſev 'ral “ 3 
leads the Author to obſerve, 


That HEA v N 's great View is One, and thatthe Whole.” 
And this brings him naturally round again to his main 
ſubject, namely, God's producing'good out 55 il, which he 
proſecutes from ver. 238 to 249. 8 

Ver, 249. Heau'n forming each on jos to Fee 


I. Hitherto the Poet hath been employedin diſcourfing of 


the uſe of the Paſſions, with regard to Society at large; 
and in = his doctrine from objections: » This 1 is the 
ff W dae e the ſubject of this e avs 1 b 

„ NoTad.. wet 

| Ven. 2 53. Wan ant filr, her. a fil * 5 
Type common int re | | 

th theſe lines have been miſunderitood, 1 ſhall ping ** 
reader their plain and. A meaning. To' theſe frail- 


That, Virtue's ends fy6m Vanity can raiſe, 45 F 
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To welcome death, and-caltaly paſs away. al 


in Domeſtic life, comes, in the laſt place, (from 260 
illuſions; the imaginary happineſs they preſent, helping 


| makes I, at every flep, productive of Good, 


£34 


46 2684 v ow M AN; "6a 


To theſe weowe true friendſhip, love fincerey 2: 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here: _ 
Vet from the ſame we learn, in its decline; - +. E 
Thoſe joys, thoſe loves, thoſe int'refts wel 

Taught half by Reaſon, half IEG 


11 
Th 
dec 


Whate'er the Palin, kivewledgr, famdic pet, 
Not one will change his Card —— 0 


_ TW 

n + xs : 

II. He comes now to ſhew (from ver. 248 to 261) „ 
vſe of theſe Paſſions, with regard to the more con 
circle of our friends, relations, and acquaintance; ail 
this is the /econd general diviſion, : 
Ver. 261. W ale er the Paſſon, e.] III. The Poet 
having thus ſhewn the uſe of the Paſſions in Society, ad 


the end) to ſhew their uſe to the Individual, even in thei 


to make the real miſeries of life leſs lerne ; * 
i is his third general diviſion ; 


— Op1x10Nn gilds with varyin rays ; G = 
«* Thoſe 9 clouds that ch gur 22 15 5 


Norzs. 3 2 
ties (aye he) we ove all the endearments of private 

yet, when we come to that age, which generally 2 . 
men to think more ſeriouſſy of the true value of thangs, £ 
and conſequently of their proviſion for a future ſtate, f 
conſideration, that the grounds of thoſe joys, loves, 5 


friendſhips, are wants, frailties, and paſſions, e 
bags — © 


beſt expedient to wean us from the world; a 
ment ſo friendly to that proviſion we are now mak! 
another ſtate, The obſervation is new, and weld in 
any place be extremely beautiful, but has 'here an infinite 
| and propriety, as it ſo wall confirms, by an it- 

ance of great moment, the general theſis, That Gu 


_ Fin 288 A T on MAY. CY 

The learn'd is is happy nature to explore, 25 
The fool is happy that he knows no mere; 

E The rich is happy in the plenty gin, „ - 

nne poor contents him with the care of Heav'n, 

dee the blind beggar dance, the cripple ling, 

he ſot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The ſtarving chemiſt in his golden views 5 

: | Supremely bleſt, the poet in his Muſe. 27þ 


- 


ee e 5 eee e 
wo: 8 raſpes loſt, another fili we gains 
« And nota VanirTr is giv'n in vain,” 


WW hich muſt needs vaſtly raiſe our idea of God's good- 
eis; who hath not only provided more than a counters - 
alance of real bappine/5 to human miſeries, but hath 
eren, in his infinite compaſſion, beſtowed an thoſe who 
ere ſo fooliſh as not to ave made this proviſion, an ima- 
pinary happineſs ; that they may not be quite overbotns 
ich the load of human miſeries. This is the Poet's 
Leeat and noble thought; as ſtrong and ſolid as it is new 
and ingenious: It teaches, that theſe illufions are the 
WF faults and follies of Men, which they willfully fall into: 
and thereby deprive themſelves of much happineſs, and 
expoſe themſelves to equal .miſery : but — ſill, God 
(according to his univerſal way of working) graciouſly 
turns theſe faults and follies ſo far to the advantage of. his 
miſerable creatures, as to become, For a time, the ſolace 
and ſupport of their diſtreſſes: | 8 


* —Tho* Man's a fool, yet God is wiſe,” " 
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NoTres. 

Ve. 270,—the Poet in his Muſe. ] The Author having 
ſaid, chat no one would change his own profeſſion or views 
for thoſe of another, intended to carry his obſervation ſtill 
further, and ſhew that men were unwilling to exchange 
their own acquirements even for thoſe of the ſame ki 
confeſſedly larger, and NN more eminent, in _ 
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18 ESSAY: ON M A N. ET 


See ſome  firange comfort ev'ry ſtate. attend, 
And pride beſtow d on all, a common kriend: 8 1 
See ſome fit paſſion ev ry age ſupply, . 1 
Hope travels thro', nor quits us when we die. 9 
Behold the child, by nature's kindly. lw, 2 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a ſtraw: 8 , 
Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, . but as empty quite 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuſe his riper ſtage, 
And beads and pray'r- books are the toys of age: 
Pleas'd with this bauble till, as that before, 2h 5 
v ill tir'd he ſleeps, : and Life's poor play i is Oer. = 
. Mean-while Opinion gilds with varying rays. _ 
Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days * 1 
Each want of happineſs by Hope ſupply'd, 
And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride: > 5 8 * A 


NorTEes. | 
To this end he wrote, 2 


What partly pleaſes, totally will aach 
I queſtion much, if Toland would be Lech? 


Bot wanting another proper inftance of this truth, he 
ſerved the lines above for ſome following 8 of thi 
Eſſay; which he did not live to give. 

Vee. 280. And beads and pray r-books are the ay 
A Satire on what is called, in Poetry, the Opus operatus. 
As this is a deſcription. of the circle of human life retum 
ing into itſelf by a ſecond chitd-hood, the Poet has wit 
great elegance concluded his deſcription. with the ſane 
Wages with which he ſet out—And liſes poor þ/ay is d. 

VER. 286, And each wacuity of Senſe by Pride: -]. ab 
eminent Caſuiſt, F ather Francis ee in 1 

3 gab 
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b. II. ESSAY ON MAN, 


heſe build as faſt as knowledge can deſtroy 1 3 
n folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, j 3 


Dne proſpect loft, another fill we gain 3 . 2 
And not a vanity is giv'n invainzg 290 RT 


v'n mean Self- love becomes, by force divine,” 
he ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine,” 


ee ! and confeſs, one comfort ſill muſt riſe; + Ss "= 


WKY 


is this, Tho May $2 fool, yet God: 18 WISE. 


1 In ® - 
* i \ 
* . 
5 „ Nara wi. HM. 


pique, bow drawn a very charitable 00 from: this : 
rinciple z which he hath well illuſtrated. Selon la 

Juſtice” (ſays this equitable Divine) tout travail hon- 

nete doit ètre recompenſe de louange ou de ſatis faction. 

Quand les bons eſprits font un ouvra age excellent, ils 

ſon juſtement recompenſez par les ſuffrages du Public. - 

Quand un pauvre eſprit travaille beaucoup, pour fgir 2 

un mauvais ouvrage, il n' eſt pas juſte ni raiſonable, | 

qui'l attende des louanges publiques; car elles ne lui 
© ſont pas dues. - Mais afin ul ſes travaux ne demeu- 
rent pas ſans recompenſe, Drau lui donne une ſatis- 
faction perſonnelle, qui perſonne ne lui peut _ 
* ſans une injuſtice plus que barbare ; tout ainſi 
Dieu, qui eſt juſte, donne de la ſatiefation' aux Ge 
© noũilles de leur chant, Autrement la blame public, 
joint à leur mecontentement, feroit ſuffiſant pur les 
© reduire au e Ve £0 do FE, 
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C7 the Nature tind Stats of Man with, re r | 
10 Society. 


1. THE whole "Univerſe one Syflem of Society; ver i 
7, bc. Nothing made wholly for itſelf, ur wi 
- Tobolly for another, ver. 27. bappi neſs of Ani: 
mals mutual, ver. 49. II. Reaſon or Inſtinet ys 
rate alile to the good of each individual ver, 79 
Reaſon or InflinRt, erate alſo to Society, in all ans 
mall, ver. 109. . How fur Society carried h 
Inftinf, ver. 115. Hv much — by Reaſon 
ver. 128. IV. Of that which is called the State i 
Nature, ver. 144. Reaſon inſtructad by. Iain 
in the invention of Arts, ver. 166; and in ih 
' of Society, ver. 176. Origin of Politicat” & 
-  creties, ver. 196. Origin of Monarchy, ver. 20), 
 Patriarchal Government, ver. 212. VI. Origin 
true Religion and Government, from. the ſame pri- 
ciple, of Love, ver. 231, &c. Origin 9 
flitien and Tyranny, from the ſame principle; of Nu 
ver. 237, &c. The Influence of Kagel operating i 
10 the ſocial and public good, ver. 266. Refure 
tien of true Religion and Government on thar 
principle, ver. 285. Mixt Government, ver. 288. 
Various Forms of each, and the true end of * wad 
3905 &c. ; 
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E RE then we reſt; ** The Univerſal Cauſe. 
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Vee. 1. in ſeveral Edit. in 40. 1 
nnen learn | * The Univerſal Cauſe,” c. 


* if 43 
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ener 


WE 1 de Wits 19 the t Ne of ths Kür. 
Man. It having been ſhewn, in explaining the 0 
uſe, and end of the Paſſions, in the i Fond e 
man hath focial as well as ſelfiſh paſſions, that doctrine 
naturally introduceth the third, which treats of man as 
2 SOCIAL animal ; and condects it with the ſecond, which 
conſidered him as an IupIVIDpVa I. And as the conclu- 
ſion from the ſubject of the firlk epiſtle made the introduc- 
. ſecond, ſo here again. the nn 
A 

« (Ev'n mean Self-love bestes 1 force Sr 

The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine. ) 


maketh the introduction to the third, 


Here then we reſt: The Univerſal Cauſe 
= < Amn aQts by various laws." * 


. — ͤ——ů̃ WR 


. 


1 The reaſon of in thok lanes; which tend 6 auf Wilt 

* the ſame ens, the good of the Whole generally, is, becauſe 

Ye the good of the individual is likewiſe to be orofided for 3 

1 both which together make up the good of the Whole 
ee. And this is the cauſe W N 

. where) that a 
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* Each individual ſeeks a ſev'ral aa” * a3 Thc 
Vor. III. H Buf , 
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12 E8$AY 00 enam Un 11 
In all the madneſs of ſuperfluous health, ; 
"Chopper ſy, + the * bees, 


- : 


1 But ant. our 8 8 
the aſſiſtance of another; and ſo 


ee On mutual wants build mutual happineſs,” 175 


Y It was neceſſary to explain the two firſt lines, the wi 

ter to ſee the pertinency and force of what followeth (fl : 
ver. 2 to 7.) where the Poet warns ſach to take noticed : 
this truth, whoſe circumſtances them in an in | 


ſtation of Independence, and inducing a real hab 
inſenſibility to mutual wants (from which wants gael 
HappineG reſults) make them but too apt to overlook 
true ſyſtem of things; wiz. the men in full health wii. 


opulence. This caution was necefſary with reſpe& t wh 
ciety; but ſtill more neceſſary with reſpect to Relig: 
Therefore he eſpecially recommends the memory. 1 
well to the Clergy 1 when they . be 
cauls the preacher, who doth not con * 
under this view, as a Being conſulting the 
* muſt needs give a very unworthy idea 5 
the fu plicant, who prayeth as one not related to a > — 


ifferent to the happin ; of 1 _ will not only irs 
; — but offend his Maker by a 


5 » * * 
y * N rr 8 $73 
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Ver: . health,} name bee 
\dmmoderate ſtudy are equally the impairers of bea! 
Tbey, whoſe. ation ſets them above both, muſt nc 
Bare an abundance. of it, which not being employed 22 
common ſervice, but waſted in Luxury and Fally, i 
Poet properly calls a Seperfluity, 

"Ver. 4.—impudence of wealth,] Becauſe auealth Lo 


tends to be wiſdom, wit, learning, honeſty, and, i in on, 
eee 1 * 
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. em. rA N ON A N. „ 
| I Let this great truth be preſent night — 2722 5 i 
4 But moſt be preſent, if we preach or pra. 
Loox round our World; behold the chain ler 
| | Combining all below and all above. 
see plaſtic Nature working to this end, e 
The . atoms each $6 other tend, 0 2 


* = 
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VER. 7 2 7 round our World, &fc.) 3 . 
eth his (em of human Sociability (ver. 7, 8.) by ſhew- 
ing it to be the dictate of the Creator; and that Man. in 
this, did but follow the example of general Nature, which | 
is united in one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence. 


Ver, 9. See plaſiic Nature Jade this end, 1 This be 
F provech, jo Rea 8 & 
Nor x " 8 1 : 566 


vas. 3. 225 75 I. Da Reſuel Ag . py 
mirable purpoſe of the caution, contained in theſe four 
lines, hath quite dropt the moſt material circumſtances ' 
contained in the laſt of them; and, what is worſe, for the 
fake of a fooliſh, antitheſis, hath deftroyed the whole pro- 

ty of the thought in the two firſt :- and fo between 
— hath left his Author neither ſenſe nor Oe =» 


« Dans le ſein du bonheur, on de Paduerfite” 2 


Now of all men, thoſe in adverſity bave leaſt oo 1 
this caution, as being leaſt apt to forget, That God conſults 
tbe good of the whale, and provides for it by procuring mutual 
happineſs by means of mutual wants ; it being fron Bide ſuch 
who yet retain the ſmart of any freſh calamity, are. moſt 
compaſſionate to others labouring under diſtreſſes, and 
moſt prompt and ready to relieve them. | 
VER. 9. See plaſtic Nature, Ec.) M. Du Reſnel miſs 
took hs deſcription of 12 preſervation of the * 
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„* ESSAY. on —ĩ Hnſ 
Attract, attrafied to, the next in place. 7 
Form'd and impelb d its neighbour to e 5 
See Matter next, with various life endu'd, Wa 
Preſs to one centre Ty the derne. Me 4 
CountnxrTary. _— 


traction, from the ceconomy of the material world what 


there is a 22 conſpiracy in all the particles of Matte 
to work for one end; the uſe, u and bam of 


| the whole maſs. 


VES. 13. See Matter next, Ge. The frond argumen 
(from ver. 12 to 27.) is taken from the vegetable and 


mal world ; whoſe parts ſerve mutually for the ai 

o_ Fe and fuſtcutation of each other. "IM 

Pas. 3 preaces with the ha! M7 

* Made Beaſt in aid of Man, an __ 
All ſerv'd, all ſerving” — 


awaking again the pride of his impious RI who an- 
Hot bear that mai ſhould EY to nds. 
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Univerſe, by the quality ns, for e 
its treatios ; and fo tra 


* Voi du ſein du Chaos e la lumiere, 
Chaque atome ebranle courir pour &embraſſer,” &e, 


This deſtroys the Poet's fine analogical argument, which 
he proves, from the n mutual leh. 
matter, that man, while he ſeeks Society, and thereby p! 
motes the good of his ſpecies, co-operates with God's ge- 
neral diſpenſation”; whereas the circumſtance of a nau 
proves nothing but a Creator. 
Ver. 12. Form? d and impeiPd, Sc.) To maks Made 
cohere as to fit it for the uſes intended by its Creator, 4 


proper configuration of its inſenſible parts, is as W 
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p. UI. E 8s A * 0 * M A *. n 
iY * vegetables life ſuſtain, N 
FA er life diſſolving vegetate again: 5 2 5 

u forms that periſh other forms ly,” 

by em we cc th vi beth, i" 3 
1 ike bubbles on the ſea of Matter born, Vaan - 

ey ride, they break, and to that fea return, 20 


er 1 7 bg 

tn WIN othing is foreign; Parts relate to wikle; $1 =” 
* ee 2 
ni. | * wo * c 1 2 
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ps /erved; he takes this occaſion again to "humble | 
from ver. 26 to 49.) by the fame kind of argument 

bad ſo ſucceſsfully employed in the firſt epiſtle, and. which 
the comment on a that epillle b bath conſidered at large, 


Norns, 


1 A that quality FR "dna and univi 
called Attraction. To expreſs the firſt part of this tho! 
" MJ our Author ſays form; and to expres the latter, 7 
Va. 19, 20, Lite bend, Sf Md. Pu an | 
WY fe: hcl two lines thus 4 e aft... 


Sort du neant y rintre, et reqaroit_ av jour, 1 r 

He is here, indeed, confiſtently for baviag (as we 
ſaid) miſtaken the Poet's 1 the preſervation of 
Matter for the creation of it, he commits the very fame 
miſtake with regard to the vegetable and animal ſyltems 3 
and fo talks now, though with the lateſt, of the produdtier 
of things out of jury FAS, Indeed, by his ſpeaking of their | 
returning into nothing, he has ſubjected bis Author to M. 
Du Crouſaz's cenſure. '** Mr. Pope deſcends to the moſt 
= © vulgar prejudices, when he 5 us that cach being er- 
* turns to nothing the Valgar think that when lapyoges 
* 15 annihilated,” &c.. Comm. p. 221. 

VER. 22. One all-extending, all preſerving Seal] Which, i in 
che language of Sir Iſaac Newton, is, * Deus omniprzſens 
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886 ss A4 * oN M AN. 12 1 
'ConneQs each being, greateſt with the * * 
Made Beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of Beat; 
All ſerv'd, all ſerving : nothing ſtands alone; f 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknom ; 
Has God, thou fool I. work'd ſolely for 58. 1 
Thy joy, be paſtime, 2 ire OY hob | 20 


1 | 


Ts it for chee the fark aſcends an | 12 


6 Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the Iinnet pours his throat? 


Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the nots, - 
The bounding ſteed you pompouſly beſtride, 1 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 


Is thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain? 
The birds of Heav'n ſhall: vindicate their. 9 
Thine the full harveſt of the golden Ft: 


Past pays, and jullly, the deſerving ſteer: 
The hog, that plows not, nor or obeys thy « call, 


'E. ; eftonin p per victoteir dais ſed etiam 28 ſubſtantin: W 
*< nam virtus fine ſubſtantia ſubliſtere non Poteſt.? New. 
Princ ſchol, gen. ſub fin,” © he 

VIE. 23. Greateſ auith the aft io" As acting 1 5 
ſtrongly and immediately in beafts, whoſe inftin& is p 
ly an external reaſon; which made an old ſchool-man * 


ith "Bs elegance, Deus eft anima brutorum: 3 
In a tis God difeQs"—= Sd 
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m 4 „ . 288 1 0 N MAN. 7 
I Know; Nature's children all divide her care? | 
he fur that warms a monarch; warm da beur- 
WW hilc Manexclaims, © Sceall things formy uſe I”, > 
. See man for mine” replies a pamper d g ooſe - 
? And juſt as ſhort of reaſon He. muſt fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for 4 | 
UW Grant that the powerful ſtill the weak controul 3 +45 
3 n * 85 


r e 
| A in the former Editions, wi $4. © 
What care to tend, to lodge, tocram, to treat "$4 
All this he knew; but not that twas to eat him. 
As far as Gooſe could judge, he reaſon d right; 
But as to Man, „ | 


"Counmuranry.. f 


Ven. 49. Grant that . 
However, his adverſaries, loth to give up the queſtion, 
will reaſon upon the matter ; and we are now to 
them objecting againſt Providence in this manner. We 
grant, ſay they, that in the irrational, as in the inanimate - 
creation, all is ſerved, and CR "oy with "A 


News 6 * 


Vin. 45. Sir rege f 1) Ol e b 
the wil 22m bth id, I £99 Yeoh N 


himſelf, Prov, xvi. 
Ver. 50. Be Man the Wit and Thrant of the whole ] 
Alluding to the <vit'y ſyſtem of that Phil „ Which 
made Animals mere Machines, inſenfible of pain or plea- 
ſure; and ſo encouraped Men in the exerciſe of that 7. 
ranny over their fe! creatures, conſequent on fun 
principle, 
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__ _ _ "CowuunTary, ' 
a a6 IE 
ſufficient to make all things ſerve him ; and 158 1 
of which you have fo largely provided for him, will u 
diſpoſe him, in his turn, to ſerve any : Therefore yon 
theory is imperfect. Not fo, replies the Poet (from vr, Wl 
48 to 79.) I grant that Man, indeed, affects to be the W; 
n nn ͤ 05 cnn BY 

_<< Combining all below and all above: 


But nature, even by the very gift of Reaſon, checks thi 


tyrant, For Reaſon endowing Man wich the ability of W 
ſetting together the memory of the paſt with his conjeftures Wil 
about the future; and paſt misfortunes making him 2 Wl 
prehenfive of more to come, this diſpoſeth — 


and relieve others in a ſtate of ſuffering. And the 
growing habitual, naturally extendeth its effects to all thut 
: a ſenſe of ſuffering. ' Now as brutes have neither 
Man's Reaſon, nor his inordinate Self- love, to driw them 
from the ſyſtem of beneficence ; ſo they wanted not, and 
therefore have not, this human ſympathy of another's mi- 
ſery: By which paſſion, we ſeg, thoſe qualities, in Man, 
balance one another; and fo retain him in that orderly 
connexion, in which Providence hath placed its whole c- 
ation. But this is not all; Man's intereſt and amuſement, 


his vanity, and luxury, tie him ftill cloſer to the ſyſtem of 


beneficence, by obliging him to provide for the ſupport of 
other animals; and though it be, for the moſt part, only 
to qevour them with the greater guſt, yet this does not 
Abats che proper happineſs of the apimals fo preſerved, i 
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e, III. FS SAT ON MAN. 8 
Admires the j Jay the inſeQ's s gilded. wings ?- ; $69 5 5 6 
"WD: bears the bawk when Philomela fipgs? ?: 

(an cares for all; to birds he gives his woods, 2 
o beaſts his paſtyres, and to fiſh his floods: 
© ſome his Int reſt prompts him to provide, 
or more his pleaſure, yet for more his pride: 
n feed on one vain Patron, and 1 8 ; 
r' cxtcaſive bleffing of his luxury, 2 
nat very life bis learned hunger craves, _ 
e ſaves from famine, from the ſavage ſaves; i 
ay, feaſts the animal he dooms his feaſt, 68 
ad, till he ends the being, makes it bleſt; 
wich ſees no more the ſtroke, or feels the pain, 
ryan favour'd Man by touch etherial ſlain. 
ve creature had his feaſt of life before; 
vou too muſt periſh, when thy feaſt is o'er ! 70 
To each unthinking being, Heav'n a friend, 
iss not the uſeleſs knowledge of its end: 

o Man imparts it; but with ſuch a view 
, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 
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hom Providence hath not imparted the #/ele/5 dener 
their end. From all Which it appears, that the 
vet As and 22 


Fs 


Nor zs. 


Vrx. 68. Than favour'd Many Kc. Several of the an- 
tents, and many of the Orientals fince, eſteemed thoſe 
ie vere firuck by lightning as ſacred perſons, and the 
Particular favourites of Heaven. P. | 
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Death ſtill draws'nearer; never ſeeming near. 

Great ſtanding miracle | that Heay'n aſſign 
SW 
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a. 1 a gt © 9 8 8 N 
Its only thinking thing this turn of minc. 


II. Whether with Reaſon, or with Inſtinct bla, 
Know, all enjoy that power which ſuits them he 
Io bliſs alike by that direction tend, __ 


And find the means proportion'd. to their end. 


» he 
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VER. 79. Whether auith Reaſon; e.] But even to 
as a caviller would ſtill object, we muſt ſuppoſe he dos 
fo.—* Admin (ſays he) that Nature hath endowed all ui: 
mals, whether human or brutal, with ſuch faculties n 
admirably fit them to promote the genera! good: yes n 

its care for this, hath not Nature neglected | 
for the private good of the individual? We have chu 
think ſhe bath ; and we ſuppoſe, it was on this eli 
conſideration, that ſhe kept back from brutes the giſt i 
Reaſon (fo neceſſary a means of private happineſs) de. 
cauſe Reaſon, as we find in the caſe of Man, where den 
is occaſion for all the complicated contrivance you 
deſcribed above, to make the effects of his Paſſions cout- 
N 5 the immediate powers of his Reaſon, in ode 
to Keep him ſubſervient to the general ſyſtem ; Rei 
we ſay, naturally tendeth to draw Beings into a * vates 
1} and 


e 


<. 


independent ſyſtem,” This the Poet anſwers, by 
(from ver. 78 to 1cg.) that the happineſs of animal a 
that of haman life are widely different; The happinek a 
- human life conſiſting in the improvement of the mind, en 
be procured by Reaſon only; but the happineſs' of any 
mal life conſiſting in the gratifications of ſenſe, is belt fro. 
moted by Inſtinct. And, with regard to the regular! 
conſtant operation of each; in hat, Inſtinct hath plainly 
the advantage; for here God directs immediately, ther 
only mediately through Man. een 


Er. III E SS A V ON MAN. 


Say, where full Instinct 1 Unbitihg" aide, 
What Pope nn l 
Reaſon, however able, cool at beſt, 1 5 = 


Cares not for ſervice, or but Gag f 


5 


LI Stays till we. call, and then not often near; 
0 But honeſt Inſtinct comes a volunteer, 1 1 1 
Sure never to o'er-ſhoot,; but juſt to hit; 
While ſtill too wide or ſhort is human Wie; | ad. > 
| Sure by quick Nature happineſs to gain, 1 
þ Which heavier Reaſon labours at in vainn. = 
This too ſerves always, Reaſon never hes. „ 


One muſt go right, the other may go wrong · 

See then the acting and comparing pow'rs a bo 

One in their nature, which are two in ours; 

And Reaſon raiſe o'er Inſtinct as you can, 

In this 'tis God direQs, in that tis Man. 
Who taught the nations of the field and wood... - 

To ſhun their poiſon, and to chuſe their me a | 

Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand, 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand ? 

Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, 7 95 2 


Sure as De-moirne, without n. rule or line 25 


Fe | vines cy 00 

ar After ver. 64, im th MB. tio „ (ot N 
pro While Man, with op 2aibp er SER ways 2 

-and Confounded, by the aid of knowledge ftrays: '' 

zin Too weak to . yet chuſing Mill in hafte, 
here One moment give & the pleaſure and diſtaſte, Q 1% - > 
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Heav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before? 
Iss proper bliſs; and ſets its proper bounds: 10 


On mutual Wants built mutual Happineſs ; / | | 


depth of Reaſon. The philoſophic nature of his work | 
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Who bid the ſtork, Columbus-like, explore - 30 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 
III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 


But as he fram'd a Whole, the Whole to bleſs," 


* 


So from the firſt, eternal Ox DER ran, RT 
And creature link'd to creature, man to man. . 4 
Whate'er of life all- quick ning zther keeps, 1s 
Or breathes thro' air, or ſhoots beneath the deeps, 
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Ver, 10g. God, inthe nature of each being, Ve. 5 
Author now cometh to the main ſubject of his epiſtle, the 
proof of Man's Socr ABT IT v, from the two general fp. 

cieties compoſed. by him; the natural, ſubject to a1 
authority; and the civil, ſubject to that of a in. 
This he hach the addrefs to introduce, from what had 
preceded, in ſo caſy and natural a manner, as ſheweth him 
to have the art of giving all the grace to the dryneſs and 
ſeverity of Method, as well as wit to the ftrength and 


* , 


bin ot Fi & 


requiring he ſhould ſhew by what means thoſe Societies 
were introduced, this affords him an opportunity of fliding ? 
gracefully and eafily from the prelimiparies into the man 
ſubject; and ſo of giving his work that perfection of me. 
thod, which we find only. in the compoſitiohs of et, 
writers. For having juſt before, thought to a'"difterent 
purpuſe, deſcribed the power of beſtial Inſlinct to ams 
the happineſs of the Judi uidual, he gosth on, in ſpeaking 


of InilinR as it is ſerviceable, hoch ic thut, and 49 de — 


r e ee 
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2 The vital jk: = wells the — "Ig 
Not man alone, but all that roam the FTI 
Or wing the {ky, or roll along the pany T5 2 
ach foes itſelf, but not itſelf alone. 
WF-2ch ſex deſires alike, till two are one. 1 
or ends the pleaſure with the fierce 8 1 WY 
WT hey love themſelves, a third time, in their race. 
WET hus beaft and bird their common charge ar I 25 
be mothers nurſe it, and the fires defend; 
WT hc young diſmiſs'd to wander earth. or air, . 
There ſtops the Inſtinct, and there ends the care; 
WT he link diſſolves, each ſeeks a freſh embrace, 
WAnother love ſucceeds, another race. 136 
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en 
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; Cour AAN. 5 
(rom ver. 108 to 147.) to illuſtrate entice alot, 
e ſheweth, that though, as he had before obſerved, 
Cod had founded the. proper bliſs of each creature in the 
Wrature of its own exiſtence; yet theſe not being indepen- 
dent individuals, but parts of a Whole, God, to bleſs that 
Whole, built mutual happineſs on mutual wants : Now, 
br the ſupply of mutual wants, creatures muſt neceſſarily 

come together: which is the — ound of Society 
amongſt Men. He then proceed Wet called natural, 
ſubject to paternal authority, goo; kay from the union of 
the two ſexes ; deſcribes the imperfect image of it 
brutes; then explains it at 1 in all its cauſes and 4 
fects. And laſtly ſhe ws, that, as in act, like mere animal 
Society, it is founded and preſerved by mutual wants, the 
ſupplial of which cauſeth mutual happineſs ; ſo is it like- 
wiſe in right, as a rational Society, by equity, gratitude, 
and the obſervance of the relation y things in general. 
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A longer care Man's helpleſs kind dem 
That tanzen ontra 


And ſtill new needs, new helps, new habits fl, 
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That graft benevolence on charities, 


9 * 


The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfect Man, at; | 


| While pleaſure, gratitude, and hope, combin'd, 1 


«more lt ban, 
ion, Reaſon, ill the tied improve, * 
At once extend the int'reſt, and the love; _ 
With choice we fix, with ſympathy we but; 1 
Zach Virtue in each Paſſion takes its turn; & : 


bn. fa} tf , Y M3 fad ond 8 
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Still as one brood, and as another roſe, _ be oy 


Theſe nat'ral love maintain 5 habitual my 


Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began: , J | 


Mem'ry and fore-caft juſt returns engage, | 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 


eo WwOD tw £@@ nm & Wan 


Still ſpread the int'reſt, and-preſery'd the kind. 
IV. Nor think, in Natuns' 8 wn 


trod; 
The sar of Natur was the reign of Gods 


t 


 ComnmenTARY. 

Ver. I 47. Nor think, in Nature's flate they | 

- But the Atheiſt and Hobbiſt, againſt whom Mr. Pope ® 

oueth, deny the prin le of Right, or of natural Julie, 

foie the invention 1 compact; which, they la. 

gave being to it: And accordingly have had the elmer 

. tery publicly to declare, that @ fate of Nature gun s jt 

_of War. . 1 his quite ſubverteth the Poet's nat Foce 
Therefore, after this account of that ſtate, he 

to ſupport the reality of 1 it by overthrawing her 
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g f-iove and Social at her birth begann 
union the bond of all things, and of Man. 150 
ride then was not; nor Arts, that Pride to aid; 
lan walk d with beaſt, joint- tenant of the ſhade ; 
rne ſame his table, and the ſame his bed; 
W No murder doath'd him, and no murder fe. 
n the fame temple, the reſounding wood, 155 
I All vocal beings-bymn'd their equal God; | R. 


- 


""QeuWEnrakt.. 5 404. 
principle of xo natural Faftice ; which he doth (from ver. 
146 to 169.) by ſhewing in a fine deſcription of the ſtate 
of Innocence, as repreſented in Scripture, that a ſtate of 
Nature was fo far from being without natural Juſtice, chat 
WE it was, at firſt, 2be regu / God, where Right and Truth 
= uivecſally pr 7 .,. 8 


PPC 
Ver. 152, Man wall d uith beaft, joint tenant of the ſhade ;] 
The Poet ftill takes his —_— m Platonic ideas, for 
che reaſon given above. Plato had faid, from old tradi- 
W tion, that, during the Golden age, and under the reign 
of Saturn, the primitive language then in uſe was com- 
mon to man and beaſts, Moral Inſtructors took adyan- 

WW tage of the popular ſenſe of this tradition, to convey their 
precepts under thoſe fables which give ſpeech to the whole 
brute creation. The Naturaliſts anderſtood the tradition 
in the contrary ſenſe, to ſignify, that, in the firſt apes, 
Men uſed inarticulate ſounds, like beaſis, to expreſs Heir 
wants and ſenſations; and that it was' by flow degrees 
they came to the uſe of ſpeech. _ This opinion was after- "7 
_ held by Lucretius, Diodoras Sic. and Gregory of 
Ven. 156. 4 vocal beings, ©.) This may be well ex- 
Plained by a ſublime paſſage of the Pfalmiſt, who, calling 
| | 1 e 
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The ſhrine with gore unſtain'd, wich gold undreft _ x 


Vnbrib'd, Pe gs _ ANI? we” Wd: 
FO f h: 

'Norns, e * | ö Tho 

tomind he Ne Sees and fl of beg l = 
of thoſe 1 1 4 nw 
8 Wo Chains of Love t.) 

Combining all below, and a. od 


% Which to one point, and to one centre bring; 
% BerasT, Man, or ANGEL, Servant, Lord, or D 


breaks out into this rapturous and divine a Rows 
call back the devious Creation to its priſtine recti | 
very ſtate our author deſcribes ove: « Praiſe the Lol 
all angels: praiſe him, all ye hoſts, Praiſe ye him, ſan 
„ and moon; praiſe him, all ye ſtars of light. Let them 
«« praiſe the name of the Lord, for he commanded, and 
« they were created. Praiſe the Lord from the eatth, ye 
« dragons and all deeps ; fire and hail, ſow and yapour, : 
« ſtormy wind fulfilling his word: Mountains and alt 47 
4e hills, fruitful trees and all cedars : Beaſts and all cant, 
0 creeping things and flying fowl ; Kings of the ed, 
% and all people; princes and all judges of the . ny” 
Let them praiſe the name of the Lord ; for hisnane 
alone is excellent, his glory is above Gs . and 
% heaven. Pal. cxlviii. 
Von. 158. Unbrib'd, unblooay, c.] is e. Ws _ 
ſcribed from ver. 262 to 269, was not yet arrived. 


« Then ſacred feem'd th' etherial vault no more: FRY 
« Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with * 
« Then firſt the Flamen taſted living food ; 
Next his grim Idol ſmear'd with ret blood; 1 
« With Heav'n's on thunders ſhook the world | below, 
« And play d the God an Engine on his foe,” 


For then, when Superſtition was become ſo extreme 25 b 
bribe the Gods with human ſacrifices; Tyranny _ | 
_ neceſſitated to woo the prieſt oy a favourable an. 
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av'n's attribute was Univerſal G 5: 
d man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare. 160 

| how unlike the man of times to come! 
half that live the butcher and the tomb; 
Tho, foe to Nature, hears the gen'ral groan, 
urders their ſpecies, and betrays his own. 
t juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceed, 165 
d ev'ry death it's own avenger breeds; 


1 


The 
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| Nor ES. 3 
Ver. 159. Heav'n's attribute, Sc.] The Poet ſuppo- 
th the truth of the Scripture account, that Man was 
eated Lord of this inferior world (Ep. i. ver. 230.) 
« Subjected theſe to thoſe, and all to thee.” - 
hat hath miſled ſome to imagine that our Author hath 
re fallen into a contradiction, was, I ſuppoſe, ſuch paſ- 
ages as theſe, Aſe for what end the bead ny bedies ſhine, 
Fc, And again, Has God, thou fool ! 'work'd jolely for thy 
ed, tc. But, in truth, this is fo far from contradicting 
hat he had ſaid of Man's prerogative, that it greatly 
onfirms it, and the Scripture agcount concerning it. 
nd becauſe the licentious manner in which this ſubje& 
las been treated, has made ſome readers jealous and miſ- 
ruſtful of the Author's ſober meaning, I ſhall endeavour 
o explain it, Scripture ſays, that Man was made lord 
f this ſublunary world: But intoxicated with Pride, the 
ommon effect of ſovereignty, he erected himſelf, ke 
tle partial monarchs, into a tyrant. And as tyranny 
conſiſts in ſuppoſing all made for the uſe of one; he took 
thoſe freedoms with all, which are the conſequence of 
ach a principle. He ſoon began to conſider the whole 
animal creation as his ſlaves rather than his ſubjeQs : as 
created for no uſe of their own, but fog his uſe only ; and 
therefore treated them with the utmoſt cruelty : And not 
ſo content, to add inſult to his cruelty, he endeavoured 
to philoſophize himſelf into an opinion that theſe animals 
Vor. HE - E were 
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Whole: So that it became one who adhered to the Scrips 
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n N Ken dan # hercer ſavage, Man,. 4 ; 
See him from Nature riſing flow. to A1 | 
To copy Inſtinct then was Reaſon's part 
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Vxx. 169. See him from Nature riſing flow t ul 
Strict method (in which, by this ug, LORE | 
the Poet to be more converſant, than ſome wert an 
leads him next to ſpeak of that Society, which fucceel 
the Natural, namely the Civil. He explains (fy 
ver. 168 to 199.) the intermediate means which led Ms 
kind from natural to civil Society. Theſe wete thes 
vention and improvement of Arts, For while then lid 
in a mere ſlate of Nature was no need of any otter 
vernment than the Paternal ; but when Aits wee ful 
out and improved, then that more perfect form, uti 
the direction of a Magiſtrate, became -necellary: il 
for theſe reaſons ; firſt, to bring thoſe Arts, already f 
to perfection: and, ſecondly, to ſecure the p 
them to their rightful proprietors. The Poet, therefas 
comes now, as we ſay, to the invention of Ants; be 
being always intent og the great end for which he wi pre! 
his Eſſay, namely to mortify that Pride which een 
all the impious complaints againſt Providence; he (peak beſt 
of theſe inventions as only leſſons learnt of mere m 
goided by inſtinct; and thus, at the ſame time, give: ("© 
new inſtance of the wonderful Providence of God, wn 
hath continued to teach mankind in a way, notouh 

5 dpd Tr 
were mere machines, inſenſible of pain or pleaſure, II 
Min affected to be the Wt as well as Tyrant of 


ture-account of Man's dominion, to reptove this abuſe 

of it, and to ſhew that —· 
Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, 
And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare.” - Wh": 


ya 1 oh p be e e eee 


oper to — Rumänt V but to kite on + I f 


vine wiſdom to the! higheſt piteb This: he dog in à 
9% poptr ia the moſt ſublime cha ever —— into the 


uman imagination n 
Thus then to Man the voice ef Nati Ne: Þ ye?” 
© Go, from the creatures thy inſtructions take, Ke. 5 


8 « And for thofe Akts mere Iuſtin ct could e 

y « Be crown'd 5 9 or as Gods 1 | 
: "the 
N 3 5 Ly 

ou Van. 171 Thus then 2 Min nee of Nature TRE 
nit G0, Si! 

l ds Reſnel has tranflated the Hines thus, 

00h La Nature isn alors ee fit entendie ; © Hap 

A « Va, malbeureuæ mortel, ya, lui dit elle, 3 5 
* Dne would wonder what ſhoald make the Tranflator re- 
eceſent Nature in ſuch 4 paſſion with man, and calling 
im names, at a time whon Me. Pope ſuppoſed her in her 
— beſt good humour. But what led Pim into this miſtake 
AT”: another as groſs. . His Author having defcribed che 
ms Da linge which ends at theſe lines, 5 

E „ Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Tabs, © E 

E * And Man's bann to rule, but ſpare.” 

oe 


turns from thiſe times, to à view of theſe latter ages, and 
breaks out into this tender and humane complaint, 


Ah! how unlike the man of time to com, 
Of half that live the Butcher and the Tomb” de. 


Volackily, M. Du Reſnel took this man of times to come 
for the corropter of that fff age 3 and fo imagined hg 
Poet had introduced Narux E only to ſet things right ; 
te then ſuppoſed, of courſe ſhe was to be very angry; 12 
not finding the Author had repreſented her in any great 
Emotion, he was willing to improve upon bis Original. 

I 2 
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2 A NY birds 8 the didn : 
« Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of — 5 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; i 
<« Learn of the mole. to plow, the worm to wear 
* Learn of the little Nautilus to fail, | - 14 4 þ 
60 Spread the chin oar, and catch the driving ö 


| Comnrintary; <0 | 
The delicacy of the Poet's addreſs in the firſt part off 
laſt line, is very remarkable, In this paragraph heh 
given an account of thoſe intermediate means, vali 
led Men from natural to civil Society, that is ola, | ._ 
invention and improvement of Arts. Now here, lll 
concluſion of this account, and on his entry dp 
deſcription of civil Society itſelf, he connects the wil 
parts the moſt gracefully that can be conceived, by 
true hiſtorical circumſtance, that it was the invenual 
theſe Arts which raiſed to the 8 in this new d 
* formed for the perfecting of them. 


Nor 5. 
VIX. 173. Learn from the birds, Se.] It i ants 
common practiſed amongſt Navigators, -when thou 
-upon a deſert coaſt, and in . of refreſhments, tow 
ſerve what fruits have been touched by the Birds! = 
venture on theſe without further heſitation. P. 
Ves. 174. Learn from the beaſts, fe.) See Pill 
Nat. Hi. I. vin. c. 27. where ſeveral inſtances are gall 
of Animals diſcovering the medicinal. efficacy of on | 
by their own uſe of them; and pointing out to - 5 : 
rations in the art of healing, by their own. : 
Ver. 177. Learn of the 22 Nautilus, 4 "Opp 
Halieut, lib. i. deſcribes this fiſh in the following mans 
«© They ſwim on the furface of the ſea, on the back! 
& their ſhells, which exactly reſemble the halk of a by 
« they raiſe two feet like mats, and extend a membni 
© between, which ſerves as a fail; the other two i 
<< they employ as oars atthe ide. They an 
*in the Mediterranean.“ P. 
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Here too all forms of ſocial union find, 

And hence let Reaſon, late, inſtruct Mankind: 180 

U ere ſubterranean works and cities ſee: 

WT here towns aereal on the waving tree. & 3 

-arn each ſmall People's genius, policies, 79 

WT he Ant's republic, and the realm of Bees; © 
Now thoſe in common all their wealth beſtow, 185 5 7 

Mi Anarchy without confuſion know z + 

And theſe for ever, tho' a Monarch reign, 

heir ſep'rate cells and properties maintain. 7. 

Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, | 

ass wiſe as Nature, and as fix d as Fate. 190 

a vain thy reaſon finer webs ſhall draw, 

Entangle Juſtice in her net of .Law, 

\nd right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 

Still for the ſtrong too weak, the weak too ſtrong. 

Yet go! and thus ofer all the creatures ſway, 155 

Thus let the wiſer make the reſt obey ; 

And for thoſe Arts mere Inſtin& could afford, 


Be crown'd as Monarchs, or as Gods ador d. 33 


„ 


Ve. 107 in the firſt Editions, 
Who for thoſe Arts they learn'd of Bx ur zs before, 
As Kings ſhall erown them, or as Gops adore. 


Les Sauvages racontent que ce fut Michabon. [le | 
Dizv des Eaux] qui apprit a leurs Ancetres à pecher, 
qu'il inventa les Rets, et que ce fut la toile d'Ag AI- 
NEE, qui lui en donne l'idee Journal d'un Voyage dans © 
1 2 Sept, par Charlevoix, vol. 5+ P» 417. Par. 
744. OVO, ä 


LY: V. Great 


02 28553 


V. Great Nature * ade ag * ; | 1 On Ve 
Cities were built, Societies were made; é 
Here roſe.one little ſtate ; another neoer 

Grew by like means, and join'd, thro low on ſe 

Did here thetrees with ruddier burthens bend, 

And there the ſtreams in purer rills deſcends! 

What War could raviſh, Commerce could * 

And he OP * (3 Friend, WHS ame a ae. il 

| n 8 : tO 

VES. 201. Hee roſe one little Bate, &c.]n MET 1 


The Neighbours leagu'd to guard their common oy 
And Love-was Nature's dictate, en not. 5 
For want alone each animal contends 5 1 n 
Tigers with Tigers, that remov 'd, are T 

Plain Nature's wants the common m 5 400 1 
She pour'd her acorus, herbs, and reams ad 


No Treaſure then fo ra ine to " 
What need to fight for fun-thi forlh nat. 
And half the ende uf . was removd, 


When beauty could be kind to all who ly "io 

SY ComnmnNnTART.... 

Vai: 199. Great Nature ſpoke ; 31 Aker all ibis ge 
preparation, the Poet thews (from ver. 198 to 209) box 
civil Society followed, and the adyantages | it "Om" 


e 


| Nor „„ 

VER. 199 g.—olforvant Men obey'd; } Thee it gag 
tiful, as fi 251 700 both obedience to the dige 6 Ne 
ture, and attention to the leſſons of the animal cin 
But M. Abbe, who has a ſtrange fatality of contradith 
ing his original, whenever he attempts 40 parap brafe lu 
he calls it) the ſenſe, turns the lines in this . 9 


Par ce mots la nature excita l Induſtrie, 
« Et ge Homme ferece enchaing la futie” 


þ * = 


3 1 * "Pp 
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hen en nk Note: 1 


hus States 9 the name of King an- 
known, . 5 ef 


ill common invreſt plac'd the Gwyn in one. 216 Thi 
"was VIRTUE ONLY (or in arts or arms,  - 


* N or averting re} 


om . Rs 
ver. 209. Thus States were —— 3} Having 8 
üned the 2 of Civil 


en 
W 


d up the 90550 of Jawage Man; and ſo contradies 
e Author's whole e of benevolence + and goes over 
W the Atheiſt's ; who fuppoſes the fate of nature to bs a 
ate of auar. What ſeems to have e bim was theſe 


nes, 


© What war col raviſh; Can a beſtow, . 
« And he retura'd a friend who came a foe.” _ 


ut M. Du Reſnel ſhould have conſdered, that though 
he Author holds, a fate of nature to be 4 fate of of peace, 


et he never ima ined it impoſſible thas there ſhould be 
quarrels in it. He had ſaid, 


* $o drives ſelf-love through juſt and through dd: „ 


e puſhes no ſyſtem to an extravagance, but feers (as de 
lays in his preface) through dodrines ſeeminply oppoſite, or 
in other words, follows truth uniformly throughout. 0 

Ves. 208. When Love wa Liberq, ] i. e. When men 
had no need to guard their native liberty from their go- 
vernors by civil pactions; the love which each maſter of a 
family had for thoſe under his care being their belt ſecu- 
ity, 

Ver, 211. "Twas Virtue only, Gr. J Our Author hath 
good authority for this account of the origin of kiagſhip. 
Arittotle aſſures us, that it was Virtue only, or in arts or 
arms : Kalirales Baoikev; © bx Twy muon xal u] ger dg, 
1 rug Gps, 1 1 r e role nos. 
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4 | 


. ys . us next 


The ſame which ina Sire the Sons obey'd, A =_ 
A Prince the Father of a People made 
VI. Till then, by Nature crown'd, ech 
triarch ſate, „ | 5 
King, prieſt, and parent of his growing ſtate; 


3 * 
ang 2 h 
„ yi 
3 ks Fo 


? b e OMMENTAR Ys. ke” 755 \ [ 
(from ver. 208 to 2150 that to this Society a evil il 
: gifrate properly ſo called, did belong: And this in ay 
fotation of that idle hypotheſis, which pretends that Gy 
conferred the regal title on the Fathers of families; fi 
whence men, when they had inſtituted Society, weng 
fetch their Governors. On the contrary, our A 
ſhews, that a King was unknown, till common intel 
which led men to inſtitute civil government, led then 
the ſame time to inſtitute a Governor. However thai 
is true that the ſame wiſdom or valour, which gained & 
gal obediencè from ſons to the fire, procured kings api 
ternal authority, and made them conſidered. as fathers 
their people. Which probably was the original (and 
while miſtaken, continues to be the chief ſupport) of thi 
ſlaviſh error: Antiquity repreſenting its earlieſt Monarch 
under the idea of a common father, wan d, After 
wards, indeed, they became a kind of faſter fathen 
0%«zvz Muu, as Homer calls one of them: Till at leni 
they began to devour that flock they had been ſo loi; 
accuſtomed to ſhear ; and, as Plutarch ſays of Cecropy 
| Bu xen Pacikws &yerov Xi dea orron 6H TT PAN NON. 
VER. 215. Till then, by Nature crown'd, | it 
Poet now returns (at ver. 215 to 241.) to what he hal 
left unfiniſhed in his deſcription of natural Society. Thi 
which appears irregular, is, indeed, a'fine inſtance of di 
thorough knowlege of method. I will explain itz 
This third epiſtle, we ſee, conſiders Man with veſpel 
to SOCIETY; the ſecond, with reſpect to HimssLF; and 
the fourth, with reſpe& to Hayeingss., But in none 
theſe relations does the Poet ever loſe fight of him undet 
that in which he ſtands to Gop ; It will follow, 5 
| _ _ Toſh 
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On him, their ſecond Provideiice; they we,” TY 8 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 88 
He from the wond' ring furrow calld the food, 
Tae to nee * l n the flood, ; 
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pe that ſpeaking of him with reſpect to Society, en 
count would be moſt imperfe&, were he not at the ſame 

time conſidered with reſpect to his Religion; for between 

theſe two, there is a cloſe, and, While SP. continue 

in order, a moſt intereſting conneQtion : : 


— 


« True FalT AH, true pot ier Unten ran'; . 
« That was but love of God, and this of Mar. „ 


Now Religion ſuffering no change or depravation whe 
Man firſt entered into civil Society, but continuing th? 
ſame as in the ſtate of Nature; the Author, to avoid re” 
petition, and to bring the account of irue and falſe Reli- 
gion nearer to one another, in order to contraſt them by 
the advantage of that ſituation, deferred giving account 
of his Religion till he had ſpoken of the origin of civil. 
Society. Thence it is, that he here reſumes the account. 
of the ſtate of Nature, that is, ſo much of it as he had 
left untouched, which was only the Religion of it. This. 
conſiſting in the knowledge of the one God, the Creator 
of all things, he ſhews how Men came by that know 
ledge ; That it was either found out by Reason, which 
Living to every effect a cauſe, inſtructed them to go from 
cauſe to cauſe, till they came to the firſt, who, being 
cauſeleſs, would neceſſarily be judged lelſ-exiſtent : or elſe 


that 
5 
* 


Nor zs. 


Ver. 219. He from the wond'ring furrow, c.] 1. 1 5 
He ſubdued As intractability of all the four elements, and 
made them ſubſervient to the uſe of Man. 


i 


* 


ant BSN N 7: * Bro 1 
! | Draw forth the monſter a 
Or fetch the aereal Sale t to the b n 
Till drooping, ſick ning, dying, Gon 21 15 
Whom they rever'd as God to mourn as Man: ci | 
Then, looking up from ſire to fire, ex plor d us | 

One great firſt e and that firſt der d. 


Pg "IE 


| 05 1 

5 5 > Aj 

war was taught by TRADIriox, which ea the | 
memory of the Creation. He then tells us what theſe * 
men, undebauched by falſe ſcience, underſtood by God: 
nature and attributes: Firſt, of God's Nature, that they 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed between the Worker and the Wok; 
ſaw the ſubſtance of the Creator to be diſtinct and dif. 
ferent from that of the Creature, and ſo -wete in no 
danger of falling into the horrid opinion of the Greek 
philoſophers, and their follower, Spinoza. And. fimple 
Reaſon * them that the. See was but One, Op 


OS: - 


Ny 


Veg. 225. Then looking 1p, Efc.] The Poet here ab 
their more ſerious attention to Religion to have atiſen, 
not from their gratitude amidſt abundance, but from ther 
Inability in diſtreſs: by ſhewing, that in proſperity, nerd 
reſted in /icond cares, the immediate authors of their 
bleſſings, whom they revered as God; but * in aten. 
ſity, they reaſoned up to the Firft : Ye 


«© Then looking up from fire to fire,” Ke. 3 


This, I am afraid, is but too true a repreſen mae of ho | 
manity. 


Ver. 225 to ver. 240.] M. Du Refnel, not appre- 
hending that the Poet was here returned to finiſh his deſ- 
cription of the State of Nature, has fallen into one of 
the groſſeſt errors that ever was committed. He has miſ- 
taken this account of true * Religion for an account of the 

origin. 


En in 1s on 1 * * 
Or plain tradition that this All begun, | 


Cenegü ee fa | 
The worker from the work diſtinct was known,” W 
And ſimple Reaſon-neyer ſought but one: 230 | 
Ere Wit oblique had broke that teddy light, 4%" 


Man, like his Maker, ſaw that all was _ Ow: 
Commrn Tart. | 
eaſily ſaw that ALL WAS RIGHT, and ſo were in 2s Nite 
danger of falling into the Manichean err; which, 
when obligue Wt had broken the light of Reaſon, 
imagined all was not right, having 'before imagined that 
4 was not the work of One. Secondly „ he ſhews, what 
ey underſtood of God's Attributes; 85 . x. 
Euduleg ee a Father where they found a Deity; a 


could not conceive a Oy bn to be any other 
than a dave Good. | 


No rz 
|  originof Tdolatry ; ; and thus neee. own 
n . es 
% Jaloux d'en conſerver les traits et la figure, 
« Leur zcle induſtrieux inventa la peinture. . 
% Leurs neveux, attentifs à ces, hommes fameur, 
* Qui par le droit du ſang ayoient regne fur eux, 
* Trouyent-ils dans leur ſuite an grand, un premier Pres 
* Leur aveugle reſpe& adore et le rẽv ere. 
Here you have one of the fineſt pieces of reaſoning turn 
ed at once into a heap of nonſenſe. The unlucky term 
of Great firſt Father, was miſtaken by our Tranſlator to 
ſignify a Great Grand Father. But he ſhould have con- 
fidered, th-t Mr. Pope always repreſents Gad under * * 


idea of aFaTHER: He ſhould” have obſerved, that hs. | 
Poet is here deſcribing thoſe men who 


„To Virtus in the paths of pleaſure trod, 
% And own'd a Father, where they own'd a God. vo 


Ver. 231. Ere wit oblique, Ec,] A beautiful allafion 
to the effects of the tr glaſs on the rays of "7 
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To Virwe,s in the FO of Pleaſure PEE 5 e YH 
And own'd a Father when he own'd a Ged. v3 o 
Loveall the faith, and all th' allegiance then; 1 F 
For Nature knew no right divine in Me, 
No ill could fear in God; and underſtood 
A ſov'reign being but a ſowreign good. 
True faith, true policy, united ran, 4 * Þ 
5 952 was but love of God, and this of Man. | 20 
¶Wyo firſt taught ſouls enſlav d, and realms undone, 
Th enormous faith of many made for one; 
That proud exception to all Nature's laws, 
T” invert the world, and counter-work its cauſe? 
| Tos 


ee wo. 


COMMENTARY. 


Ven. 241. Who firfl taught ſouls enſiav' d, Qc.] Order 
leadeth 15 Poet 1 Peak (hen ver. 240 to 245) of the 
corruption of civil Society into Tyranny, and its cauſes; 
and here, with all the dexterity of addreſs, as well a 
force of truth, he obſerves it aroſe from the violation of 
that great Principle, which he ſo much inſiſts upon 
throughout his Eſſay, that each was made for the my 
all, We may be ſure, that in this corruption, where ri 
or natural juſtice was caſt aſide, and violence, the A 
iſt's joſtice, ä in its ſtead, Religion would —_ 


LT Lg 


Ves. 242. 7% enormous faith, &c.] In this (Ariſtotle. 
Placeth the difference between a King and a Tyrant, that 
r th ſuppoſeth himſelf made for the keople; ; the other, 
the People are made for him : Bgndles T6 BAELAEYE 

. pos, berg 6% Ke, xexIneros TR Sclœg unbe- Auro: 1 4 
CY wow, 0 92 Ongns pe ) UCeitilas pnbes N TYPANNIE wes 
d % xowery fb 65 Tas bogs wrAaiog Xe. Pol. ib. 5 
cap. 10. 
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Force firſt made Conqueſt, and that conqueſt, Law . 
Till Superſtition taught the Tyrant awe, | 246 


Conner, EIS 
the fate of civil Society : We know, from ancient hiſtory, © 
it did ſo. Accordingly Mr. Pope, (from ver. 244 to 
269.) together with corrupt Politics, deſcribes corrupt 
Religion and its Cauſes : he firſt informs us, agreeableto 
his exact knowledge of Antiquity, that it was the Politi> - 
cian and not the Prieſt (as the illiterate tribe of Fre- 
thinkers would make us believe) who firſt corrupted Re- 
ligion. Secondly, That the Superſtition he brought in 
was not invented by him, as an engine to play upon others 
(as the dreaming Atheiſt feigns, who would thus account 
for - origin of Religion) but was a trap he firſt fell inzo 
himſelf. 3 A Rl - | e 


« Superſtition taught the tyrant „ 


| NorzsSs. 8 : | 

Ver, 245. Force firfl made Conqueſt, c.] All this is 
agreeable to fact, and ſhews our Author's knowledge of 
human nature, For that Inpotency of mind (as the Fan 
Writers call it) which gives birth to the enormous crimes 
neceſſary to ſupport a Tyranny, naturally ſubjects its 
owner to all the vain, as well as real, terrors of Con- 
ſcience: Hence the whole machinery of SuytrsTITION. 

It is true, the Poet obſerves, that afterwards, when 
the Tyrant's fright was over, he had cunning enough, 
from the experience of the effect of Superſtition upon 
himſelf, to turn it, by the affiſtance of the Prieſt (who 
for his reward went ſhares with him in the Tyranny) 
againſt the juſtly dreaded reſentment of his ſubjects. For 
a Tyrant naturally and reaſonably ſuppoſeth all his Slaves 
to be his Enemies, | „„ 

Having given the cauſes of Superſtition, he next del- 
eriveth its objects: — 
Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt,” &. 
The ancient Pagan Gods are here very exactly deſeribed. 
This fact evinces the truth of that original, which the 
Poet gives to Superſtition; for if theſe phantaſms were 
ürſt raiſed in the imagination of T'yrants, they muſt veeds - 


have 


2 


Hh 0 ſhar'd the . then lent i _ N 
And Gods of Conqu' rors, Slaves of abe 4 


* She'midfithe light'ning's blaze, and thunder's ſound, | 


other, and more ſabſtantial cauſe, of R 


1 When rock d the mountains, and when n 
the ground, N g * 
| She ee the weak to bend, the provid to ben, 
To Pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they : 
She, from the rending earth and burſting ſkies, 
Saw Gods deſcend, and fiends infernal riſe: is 4 
Here fix'd the dreadful, there the bleſt abodes; * 
Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her COS. 
Gods partial, changeful, paffionate, unjuſt, |. 


' Whoſe attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Laſts 
Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, | 
And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe,” 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide: 
| And hell was s built on ſpite, and heav 'n on | 


% 
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tate the qualities here aſfigned to them, For Faria heli 
the Tyrant's Virtue, and Luxury his Happineſs, the at- 
| tributes of his God would of courſe be Rewenge and 

in a word, the antitype of himſelf. But there was an. 


between a Tyrant and. a Pagan-god ; and that was the 

making \Goas of Conquerors, as the Poet. 34 and ſock 
nonizing a tyrant's vices with his petſon, 

Ver. 262.—and heaw'n on pride. J This might be very 

well ſaid of thoſe times, when no one was content to g9 

to: Heaven without being received there on the footing 

of a Goc, with the OY * an Achtes. I 
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Then iered ſeem'd th' ethetlal'vault no mote * 

Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with 2 * 55 th 
Then firſt the Flamen taſted living food ; 

Next his grim idol ſmear'd with human ade” C 


And play'the God an engine on his foe. 
So drives Self- love, thro? juft and thro' unjuſt, , 


The ſame Self-love, in all, becomes the cauſe 55 
Of what reſtrains him, Government and Laws. 


— 


*W- 


i Counmpurany. 
VER. 


ſeth the Tyrant to violate. the rights of mankind ; and 
it cauſeth the People to vindicate that violation. For 
Self. love being common to the whole ſpecies, and ſetting 
each individual in purſuit of the ſame objects, it be- 
came neceſſary for each, if he would ſecure his own, to 
provide for the ſafety of another's. And thus Equity and 


given birth to Avarice and Injuſtice : . 


His Safety muſt his Liberty reſtrain; 2 
All join to guard hat each deſires to gain. . 


The Poet hath not any where ſhewn greater addreſs, 
in the diſpoſition of this work, than with regard to the 
inference before us; 


epiſtle concerning the nature and effects of Self-Jove, but 
is a neceſſary introduction to what follows, cancernin; 


preſe * 


) 


* om NG 


With heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world below, 8 


+ 


To one Man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, luſt: 270 | f 


269. 85 drives Self-lhowe, £9] 'The 3 * 
Author draws from all this (from ver. 268 to 283.4 i 
that SELF-LOVE driveth through Tight and wrong; it cau- 


Benevolence aroſe from that ſame Selſ-'ove 2 554 f 


ich not only giveth a proper and 
timely ſupport to what had been advanced in the ſecond 


the Reformation of 3 and Society; as we : ſhall ſee | 


5 


What ſerves one will, when many wills "hel Fa 


How ſhall he keep, what, ſleeping or e 3 uo 31 5 


A weaker may ſurprize, a ſtronger take? 

His ſafety muſt his liberty reſtrain: - ah 1 
All join to guard what each deſires to gain. 
Forc'd into virtue thus by Self-defence, 1 1 


„ x K* 


Ev'n Kings learn'd juſtice and benevolence: : 9 | 


Self- love forſook the path. it firſt purſu'd, _ 
And found the private in the public good. PA 
*T was then the ſtudious head, or gen'rous mind, 

Follow'r of God, or friend of human-kind, +. 
Pox r or PATRIOT, roſe but to reſtore 333 
The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before; 5, 25 
Re- lum'd her ancient light, not kindled new 3 1 
If not God's image, yet his ſhadow drew : N 
Taught 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 233. *Taas then, the ftudicus bead, c.] The Poet - 
hath row deſcribed the riſe, perfection, and decay of 


Policy and Religion in the more early times. But the de- 


fign had been imperfect, had he dropt his diſcourſe here: 


There wax, in after ages, a recovery of theſe from their ſe- 
veral corruptions. Accordingly, he hath choſen that 
happy æra ſor the concluſion of his Song. But as good and 
ill Governments and Religions ſucceed one another with- 

out ceaſing, he now leaveth facts, and turnech his diſ- 


Nor es. * 
1 283. "Tavas then, Ac. ] The Poet ſeemeth 3 
mean the polite and flouriſhing age of Greece; and thoſe 


benefactors to Mankind, which he had rip in 
view, were SOCRATES ad ARISTOTLE 3 who, of 


the pagan world, ſpoke beſt of God, and wrote belt of 
Government. 
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= Caught: Pow'rs day "ol to People and to Kings; 2 1 
* Faught nor to Hack, nor ſtrain its 28 SLY 
WT he leſs, or greater, ſet fo juſtly true, 

WT hat touching one muſt ſtrike che other oy” —_— 
Till jarring int'refts, of themſclyes create? - | 5 5 „ 3 
h* according muſic of a well-mix'd Sew: /: 5 RE: . 
Such is the World'sgreat harmony, that Grin 5 
| From m Order, ene — enen . 1 
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hou (frotn/ ver. 282 to 295.) to ſpeak of à more | 

reform of inankind, in he 1; Invention of thoſe philosophie - 

Principles, by whoſe. obſervance, a Policy anda Religion 

may be for ever . from finking-imo n and oy 

un ee x a PE 
« *Tywas then, the todos * gen rous wi 

« Follow'r of God, or friend of human-kind, . 

« Poet or Patriot, roſe buꝶ to reſtore 

“The Faith and Moral, Nature gave deen I 


The eaſy and juſt cranfition into this ſubject from the fore- 
going is admirable. In the foregoing he had deſeribed 
the effects of Self- love; and now, with great art, and 
high probability, he maketh Men's +4/erwations on the 
effects the occaſion of thoſe diſcoveries which they have 
made of the true principles of Policy and Religion, de- 
ſeribed in the preſent paragraph 3 Nr ION! = nM 


hinteth at in that fine tranfition, - ; 5 
© "Twas THEN, the ſtudious head: &. + DIM EY 
VeR, 295. Such is the World's great Pro 22 1 Hu- 
ing thus deſcribed the true principles of civil and eecleſi- 
aſtical Foley, he l 2 ver. 29% to 303. in 4 
— 


OY * 


ip 4 0297S 


VER. 295. Such i is the Werld r great barmony( Gel An 
harmony very different from the PxE £STABLISHED HAR- 1 
non v of the celebrated Leibnitz which enn a FA. | 

Yor, III. nn 45 * E. "45 tality . | 


45 


Thus, as in the beginning of this epiſile he ſapported 
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Where ſmall and great, where weak an; mighty, 4 
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J ſerve, not ſuffer, ſtrengthen, not invade ; = 


Illuftrate the harmony between the two policies, by f HY 


ABLE > + r 
- -— Comutwriny, ol 

. univerſal harmony of Nature, * f 

Such is the World's great harmony, that ſpring: Wl 

From Order, Union, full Conſent of things ;* 


eneral principal of mutual Love or Aſſociation by coll: 
erations drawn-from the particular properties 
and the mutual dependance between vegetable and aun 
life: ſo, in the concluſion, he hath inforced the partials 
principles of Civil and Religious Society, from h zi 
ral Harmony, which ſprings, in part, from thoſe pro 
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N Nor Es. e 
tality deſtructive of all Religion and Morality. I lu 
the learned M. De Crouſaz ventured to accuſe ou Poel! 
eſpouſing that dangerous whimſy. The pr 
harmony was built upon, and is an outrageous extenlion «i 
a conception of Plato; who, combating the -atheiltta 
ohjections about the origin of Evil, employs this arpumeal 
in defence of Providence; „That amongſt an Mia 
number of poſſible worlds in God's idea, this, which i 
% Hath created and brought into being, and which a 
40 50 1 3 of Evil, is the beſt. * 
then Evil conſequently is partial, comparativeſ) ſa 
«© and tendeth nx the 8 erfection of the whole.” 
This Principle is eſpouſed and ſupported by M Tope 
with all the power of reaſon and poetry. But neither vas 
Plato a Faralift, nor is there avy faraliſm in the argument 
As to the truth of the notion, that is another eis; 
and how far it cleareth up the very difficult 'comtrorerl | 
about the origin of Evil, is ſtill another, That tis 8 fl 
folution of the difficulty, I cannot think, for reaſons toe 
long to be given in this place. Perhaps we. ſhall. neter 
have a full ſolution here: and it may be no great mat” 
- . though we have not, as we are demonſtrably certain of | 
moral attributes of the Deity, Yet this wall never Wi 
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Witers from expoſing themſelves on this ſubject. A late 
uthor thinks he can account for the Origin of Buil, and 
fterefore he will write i he thinks too, that the cleating up 
Wof this difficulty is neceſſary to ſecure the foundations of Re- 
Wlicion, and therefore he will print. But he is doubly mif- 
taken: he muſt know little of Philoſophy to fancy that hs 
has found this ſolution; and ſtill leſs of Religion to-ima- - 
Leine that the want of his ſolution can affect dur belief in | 
God, Such Writer 3 
| Amuſe th unlearm d, and make the learned Jmile; sm p 
However, Mr. Pope may be juſtified in receiving and-in<- | 
forcing.this Platonic notion, as it hath been adopted by 
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we moſt celebrated and orthodox divines both of the an- 
= cient and modern chure nn 

IR This doctrine, we own then, was taken up by Leibnitz 3 
dot it was to ingraft upon it a moſt pernicious fataliſm. - 
bu I Plato faid, God 4% % the beſt: Leibnitz ſaid, he could not 
„ chuſe the beſt, as he could not act without, what this 1 
10 philoſopher called, a ſufficient reaſon. Plato ſuppoſed free- -4 
* dom in God to chuſe one of two things equally good t | 
ny Leibnitz held the ſuppoſition to be abſurd : however, ad- | 
be mitting the caſe, he ſtill held that God could n chuſe one 2 
a of two things equally good. Thus it appears, the firſt 
el, went on the ſyſtem of Freedom; and that the latter, not- 

all withſtanding the moſt artful diſguiſes of his principles, in 

i his Theodicte, was a: thorough Fataliſt: For we cannot 

ope well ſuppoſe he would give that freedom' to Man which 

wn he had taken away from God. The truth of the niatter 

Mm ſeems to be this: he ſaw, on the one band, the monſtrous 

wry abſurdity of ſuppoſing, with Spinoza, that blind Fate was 

1 the author of a coherent Univerſe ;. but yet, on the other, < 

* he could not conceive with Plato, how God could foreſee 
= and conduct, according to an archetypal idea, a World, of : 
A pofible Worlds the 
1 difficulty therefore, which made the Socinians take Preſci- | 
Ge  Ence from God, diſpoſed | 

Man : And thus he faſhion 1 
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us ESSAY, ON MAN. Em: 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring '« 
| Beaſt, Mah, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King, hi 
oh. 9 Por Forms of Government let fools conteſt; 
White'er is beſt adminiſter d is b? 5 
25 Wd we TOSS: 2 


f\ 
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So, Oe #0005 COMMENTARY. 
Ver 30344 For Forms of Government let fools conteſt; U 
2 83 , a 1 . a | . 1 

But no the Poet, having ſo much commended: the inves Wl 
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ſuppoſed that when God made the body, he-imprefidi a; 
his new created Machine a certain ſeries or ſuĩt af mating; 
and that when he made the fellow ſoul, he imp? 
correſpondent ſeries of ideas ; whoſe operations, «through 
out the whole duration of the union, were ſo exaQtlytine) 
that whenever an idea was excited, 'a correſpondent 
Zion was ever ready to ſatisfy the volition. Thus for 
ſtance,” when the mind had the will to raiſe the um 
the head, the body was ſo pre-contrived, as to raile;at 
that very moment, the part required. This he:called the 
P&E-£STABLISHED HARMONY ; and with this he" po ? 
miſed to do wonders, *: Yet, after all, (ſays an excellent 
«<. philoſopher and beſt interpreter of Newton) hee 
* wy friends, that this extraordin note oſs | 
* luſus ingenii (un jeu d' eſprit) to try his parts, ar 
t at the e of ohiloſophers ; Jig irs as fond of 2 
< new paradox, as Enthufiaſts of a new light; © If at other 
times he was ſo pleas'd with his own notions'in the be. 
<< odicee, as to defend them ſeriouſly againſt the learnel 
% Dr. Clarke; that ſhews only that he angled ſor 9 
different ſorts of reputation, from the ſame*perform- 
« ance; and unluckily he loſt both. The ſubje& was too 
e ſerious to paſs for a romance; and the principles wo 
< abſurd to be admitted for truth.“ , Baxters 4 
pendix to the Inquiry into the nature of the human Soul, . 
162. As this was the caſe, none would have "thought! : 
amiſs, in M. Voltaire, to oppoſe one Romance td Aber, 
had he reſted there. But his Tale of Candide, which pro- 
feſſes to ridicule the Oprimi/me, of Leibnitz, was apparent- 
ly compoſed in favour of an irreligious Natural which 
de makes the ſolution of all the difficulties in the . 
' Vs. 303. For Forms of Government, &c.] TOO” 
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| ad tone leſt an evil uſe ſhould by HEY 
Men's reſting in theory and ſpeculations 
'F den always t00 apt to do in malen where f 3 
Wicic happineſs, he cautions his reader (from ver. 302. __— 
11,) againſt his error. The ſeaſonableneſs of this & 
ill ae evident enough to thoſe who know, that mad 
aiſputes about Liberty and Frerogative had once well 
nigh overturned our Conſtitution; while others about 
Myſtery and Church 6 had almoſt "TOTP 
very —_ of our: Es, A jt * 0 75907 Fen 


"oe. tak put e 745 
— have _ Arangely- -miſanderſtood : J the des; | 
gainſt his own expreſs words, againſt the plain ſenſe of 
bo 5 ſyſietw, hath ho. conceived or mean, That all Goyern- 
ments and all religions were, as to their forms and ob- 
je&s, indifferent. But as this wrong judgment proceeded 
from ignorance of the reaſon of the reproof, as explained 
5 that a is. alone ſufficient to redify- the 
miſtake. _ -; 

However, not to leave bie under the leaſt ſaſpicion i in 
a matter of ſo much importance, I ſhall juſtif⸗ the ſenſe 
here given to this paſſage, more 12 large? 

I. And firſt as to Society, Let us conſider the words 
themſelves ; and then amp this miſtaken Eo with | 
the context. _ 

_ Thc Poet, we may obſerve, is here ſpeaki peaking, not- 72 ci- 
u Society at large, but of a ja, legitimate Policy : _. 
© Th! according muſſe of a well. nix d State. 


Now mix'd States are of various kinds; in ſome of which 
the Democratic, in others the Ariſtocratic, and in others, 
the Monarchic form prevails, Now, as each' of theſe 
mixed Forms is equally legitimate, as being founded on the 
principles of natural liberty, that man 1s guilty of the 
higheſt folly, who chaſeth rather to employ himſelf in a 

ſpeculative conteſt for the ſuperior excellence of one f 
thee Forms to the Teſt, than in promoting the * admi- 
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« bog a 
'Befides the very expreſſion (than which cat be 
more preciſe) confineth us to underftand by Modes of Fat, 
thoſe ng our which zeal pad ignore Myfteries, in a 
tw ignorance have {© pre 

re eg 
If we confder the cz; to fuppole kin 
y contradict the preceding paragraph; 
— 2 — —— the trac fron 
the falſe modes of Government. He, — the Poet, 


66 Taught Pow'r's dur uſe to People and to Kings, 


« Taught not to fect, nor ffrain its tender fl 
be leſs and greater ſet fo juſtly true, * 


* That touching one, ———— cher 6s |. 
5 Till jarring int reſts of themſelves create | 
* TY accordieg muſic of a <veil-mix'd State 

Here he recommendeth the true Form of Goverment, 

demneth the falſe, or the abſolute jure Aae Rom: 


For Nature knew 3 divine in Men. 
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Aud Hen Hoke fourth epiſtle, where peaking of 


the good Man, the favourite of Heaven, he fayeth, 
« For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens till, and opens on his fouls 
Till, lengthen d on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 


But Natural Religion never lengthened Hope on = bro rh 
nor did any Religion, but the Chriſtian, ever cc . 
Faith could fill the mind wich happineſs, 

Laſtly, In this very epiſile, and in this very 
ſpeaking of the great Reſtorers of the Religion of Nature, 

| rene char they could only draw God's Pados ne 


his image. 
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In order to fix a momentous truth in the mind of his tea. 
der, concludes the epiſtle l in recapitulating the Zwvs 1900 3 
|; ples which concur to the ſupport of this part of his 
rafter, namely, SELF-Lov x and SOCIAL ;- and in 2 | 
Ing that they are only two different motions. of the 

tite to Good, by which the Author of Nature Bath cal 
n to "find his 2 1 om in 805 arne of the - 
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tions for 2 of faſt; to the Ades of Chriſlan Ou | 
"rity, and difhonour of ſacred Scripture, _ it is not at 
all ſtrange they ſhould become the odect of fo eee 
and wiſe an Author's reſentment. 
3 Bat that which he here ſeemed to have more 
| larly in his eye, was the long and: miſchievous 5 
between W. d and Ja cxsO, on a point confeſſedly above 
Neaſon, and amongſt thoſe.adorable myſteries, .whiehk iris 
the honour of our Religion to nnd „ ; In this, 
by the weight of anſwers and replies, redoubled upon one 
another without mercy, they made fo profound a progreſs, 
that the One proved, nothing hindred in Nature, but 
that ce Son might bawe been the Father ; and the Other, 
that nothing bindered in Grace, but that zhe Son may hea 
mere Creature. But if, inſtead of throwing ſo many Gre 
Fathers at one anather* s beads, they had bat chanced to 
reflect on the ſenſe of one Greek word AlIEIPIA, that it 
Fenifies both ix TIxIT Y and 1GNORANCE, this fingle - 
Woention might have ſaved them ten thouſand, which they 
expended in carrying on the controverſy. However the 
Mis that magniſted the Scene, -enlarged the Character 0 


s Combatants : and no N * n h 
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Oi their own A= | 
Yet make at once heir circle round the Sun; 1 ©. 
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Whole. This he illuſtrates with a thought ag fublime as = 
that general harmony which he deſcribes: Eo. 


On their own Axis as the Planets run, x LE 
«« Yet make at once their circle round the 90 1. „ 
« go two conſiſtent motions act the Soul; 
« And one regards itſelf and one the Whole. ren 

Thus. God and Nature link'd the gen'ral-f . 

- « And bade Self. love and Social be the fame. + 


For he hath the art of converting poetical hip CE I | | 
philoſophic reaſoning z. ;. and of, Improving, a fimile 1 in 3 
an al e ;.of which, more in our N 
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ſubject wherd we have no ideas, the deſecks of dale & | 
appeared, and its advantages (for, n it has) were 
all provided for; © 

1 * worſt is, ſuch kind of Writers ſeldom * * 
to have done. For writing themſelves up into the ſame 
deluſion with their Readers, they are apt to venture out | 
into the more open paths of Literature, here their repu- 
tation, made out 4 tuff which Lucian calls, Lire. 
24x20-, preſently falls from them, and their nakedneſs © 
appears. And thus it fared with our two worthies.; The 
World, which muſt have always ſomething to amuſe it, 
was now, and it was time, grown weary of its - +" 
things; and catched at a new object, that promiſed them 
more agreeable entertainment. Tindal, a kind of Baſ- 
tard-Socrates, had brought our ſpeculations from Heaven 
to Earth and, under the pretence of advancing the 
Antiquity of Chriſtianity, laboured to undermine its Ori- 
ginal. This was a controverſy that required another ma- 
nagement. Clear ſenſe, ſevere reaſoning, a thorough | . 
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So two conſiſtent mations act the Soul; 315 
Thus God and Nature link'd the gen' ral frame, 
And bade Self- love and Social be the ſame. 
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timate acquaintance with Human Nature, were the qu- 
ties proper for ſuch as engaged in this ſubje&. . A yer | 

unpromiſing adventure for theſe metaphyſical nuiſli 

|  * bred up in the gloomy regions of chimeras. - Yet. 

would needs venture out. What they got by it was on 

to be once well laughed at, and then forgotten. But oue 

odd circumſtance deſerves to be remembered ; thou 

they wrote not, we may be ſure, in concert, yet each ul. 

tacked this formidable adverſary at the ſame time; faſtes- 

ed upon him in the ſame place ; and mumbled him with 

juſt the ſame toothleſs rage. But the ill ſucceſs of thi 


eſcape ſoon brought them to themſelves. The one made 


IT a fruitleſs effort to revive the old game, in a diſcourſe on | 
= The ImPorRTance of the Doctrine of the Trinity'; and the 
| | Other has been ever ſince rambling in Syacs and Tins, 


This ſhort hiſtory, as inſignificant as the ſubjeQs of it 
are, may not be altogether unuſeful to poſterity. . Divine 
may learn by theſe examples to avoid the miſehieſi done 
to Religion and Literature, through the affeQation of be- 

"Ing wiſe above what is written, and inowing beyond 
what can be underſtood. | | 


Vak. 318. And Bade Self-love and Social be ry, op 
True Sl/-love is an appetite for that proper good, for the 
- enjoyment of which, we were made as we are, Nov 
that good is commenſurate with all other good, and 
part and portion of Univerſal Good: it is therefore ihe 
' Jame with Social, which hath theſe properties. _* 
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of thy Nature and State of * with _—_ 
hn Happiness. 
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I. FALS 2 Netions 7 Heppinſs, Philoſophical and 
Popular, anſwered from ver. 19 to 27. II. It is 
the End of all Men, and attainable by all, ver. 30. 
God intends Happineſs to be equal; and to be fo, it 
muſt be ſocial, ſince all particular Happineſs 
on general, and ſince he governs by general, not par- 
ticular Laws, ver. 37. As it is neceſſary for Or- 
der, and the peace and welfare of Society, that ex- 
ternal goods ſhould be unequal, Happineſs is not 
made to og N in theſe, ver. 51. But, not with 
ing that inequality, the balance of Happineſs 
Mankind ; is kept even by Providence, by * tu0⁰ non | 
foons of Hope and Fear, ver. 70. III. What the 
Happineſs of Individuals is, as far as is eonſiflent 


with the conſlitution of this world ; and that = | 
good Man has here the advantage, ver. 77 | 
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J error of imputing to Virtue what are only t ©; r 7 | 
he ties of Nature, or of Fortune, ver. 94. IV. Te 
* fally 1 expecting t # God ſhould alter his general | 
1 Laws in favour of particulars, ver. 121. V. That | 


ave are not judges who are good; but that whoever 
they are, they muſt be happieſt, ver. 133, Ke. VT. 
That external goods are not the proper rewards, but 
ten incon/iſtent with, or defiruttive , Virtue, ver. 
165. That even theſe can make no Man happy with- 
aut Virtue : Inſtanced in Riches, ver. 183. Ho- 
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nours, ver. 191. Nobility, ver. 203. Gres 

_ neſs, ver. 215. Fame, ves. 235. Superior Ta- 

lents, ver. 257, &c. With pictures of buman Jn 

Felicity in | pejeſen of them all, ver. 267, Ke. 

VII. ⸗Thar Vixite only chnſtitutes a Happineſs, whi: 

object it univerſal, and whoſe proſper eternal, ver. 

30%, &c. That the perfection of Virtue aud Hag. 9 
ern 1 8 13 Tix * 

_ confiſts in 4 conformity to the OrDe o - 
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On Happinef | to which we all aſpi ire, > 2 
Wing d with ſtrong hope, and borne; by full delre;. 
That eaſe, for. Which bo want, in wealth we _ | 
| That eaſe, for which we labour and Wed, 
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| THE two foregoing epiſtles 3 concert Man 
with regard to the MzANs (that is, In all his relations, 
whether as an Individual; or a Member of Sade this 
lat comes to conſider him ith: RING to ths End, chat 
ie, Happingſi. 1 LL. n n 
It opens witk an Invrotation: ae in the 
manner of the, ancient Poets; whog when. deſtitute-of -a 
patron God, applied ts the Muſe; antl af ſhe was not at 
leiſure, took up wit any ſimple; Virtae nent athand, to 
ioſpire and proſper their Undertakings. This was the 
antient Invocation, which few modern Poets have had 
the art to imitate with any degres either of ſpirit or deco» | 
rum: but our Author hath contrived to make A ſubſer- 
vient to the method and reaſoning}; of his > qu. com- 


pofition.” I will endeavour to ee 2 
uty. CD. Wt 


Wich ftill ſo near us, yet beyond us lie, 


Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! if dropt below, 
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O'erlook'd, ſeen double, by the fool, and wi 
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Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ft to grow! "Bl 


9 8 Wo 
1 | CommEnTARY: . 5. oh 
It is to be obſerved that the 2 had eat ; 
their ſeveral names and places of abode ; with ſome of which 1 


they were ſuppoſed to be more delighted than others j and 
conſequently to be then moſt propitious when invoked by 
the favourite name and place: Hence we find, the hynm 
of Homer, Orpheus, and Callimachus to be chiefly en. 
loyed in reckoning. up the ſeveral titles and habitat 
by which the patron God was known and diſtinguiſhed 
Our Poet hath made theſe two circumflances ferve to in-. 
troduce his ſubject. His purpoſe is to write of Hape; 
method therefore requires that he firſt define what men 
mean by Happineſs; and this he does in the ornament af 
a poetic Invocation; in which the ſeveral names, that 
Happineſs goes by, are enumerated. . RY 
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Oh Happineſs! our being's end and am, 


Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate'er thy Nam“ 


After the Der ix1T10N, that which follows next, is the 
not 


ProPosITLION, Which is, that human neſs conſiſts 
in the external Advantages, but in Virtue. For the ſabjett of 
this epiſtle is to detect the fa//e notions of Happinels, and | 
to ſettle and explain the true; and this, the Poet lajs © 
don in the next fixteen lines. Now the enumeratiqn of 
the ſeveral Stwations where Happineſs is ſuppoſed to 55 


. Nor zs. 9200 7 
VC. 6. O'erleot'd, ſcen double; Ee.) Oer E by thoſt | 
who place Happineſs in any thing excluſive of Vir; 
fetn double by thoſe who admit any thing elſe to have! 
ſhare with Virtue in procuring Happineſs ; theſe being dhe 
TY general miſtakes which this epiſtle is employ ed 1 
confute. 6 BY: 
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fide, is a * of falk happineſs placed in 


re. w. Es 4 1 o * N AN r 
Fair op'ning tb ſome C6urt's propitiods Mae, N "£7 | 
= Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine ? 1060 

[ Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian lawrels . 

= Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field? | = 
Where grows ?—wheregrowsithot? lane. 4 
We ought to blame the culture, not the ET: 
Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs fincere, - _ _ 2 uh mw 
Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where: ; 7 
'Tis never to be bought, but always free, B 
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And fled from monarch's, 8 r. Jonꝝ ! dwells wich Thee. 
Aſc of the Learn'd the way? The Lear d ate blinds 


Y This bids to N 8 52 nine 20 
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Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! if dropt bels - ; 
« Say, in what mortal ſoil thou Yeign'lt to grow 15 FS 
Fair op'ning to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, . 

« Or deep with dymonds in the flaming mine? 

% *Twin'd with the wreaths, Parnaſſian laurels yied, 

* Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field ?? 


The fix remaining lines deliver the true notion of Happ: 
neſs, and ſhew that it is rightly basel in Virtue. Which 
is ſummed up in theſe two: __ + 244 - 
« Fix'd to no ſpot is Happineſs ſincere; N 
Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where? 


The Poet having thus deſined his terms, and laid down 
his propoſition, proceeds to the ſupport of his Thelis ; 
= Nay 4 arguments of which make up the body of the 

Epiſtle, 

VES. 19. Aft of tbe Lars Se.]! He begins (from 
ver. 18 to = ) with detecting the falſe notions of Happi- 
neſs. Theſe are of two kinds, * P%ilo/op bical and . 
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Some place 0 the bliſs & in adde ſome in eaſe, 


'CoMmMenTARY, x 
Boo! The popular he had recapitulated in the i 8 
when Happineſs was called upon, at her ſeveral ſu 
—— of abode : the N rye _ remai to be 


2 A S 


a AÞcof he Learn they? The Lex nin = 


1 6 This bids to ſerve, and that to ſnun Mankind: 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eu; 
„ Thoſe call it Pleafure, and Contentment theſe.” 


They differed as well in the means, © in | 


end. Some placed Happineſs i in Action, ſome in Conten- 
plation ; the firſt called it Pleaſure, the ſeconil Ra Of 


thoſe.who placed it in Action and called it Pleaſure, the | 
rout they purſued either ſunk them into er, Pleafers, | 


which ended in Pais; or led them in ſearch of i 
Perfection, unſuitable to their. nature and ſtation, - ({e 
Ep. i.) which ended in Vanity. Of thoſe who placediti. 
Eaſe, the contemplative ſtation they were fixed in, made 
them, for their quiet, find waa in ny AY * 
2 N 
© Who lus define it, ſay they more or leſs. 
Than this, that Happineſs b is Happineſs 
The confutation of theſe bor errors he ſhems to 
we very eaſy, one common ning through then 
all; namely this, that inſtead — what the 
happineſs of human nature confiſts, which N pe 
| ched of them, . n 


RN ak 


fs NoTzs. Fe 4 
ey 21, 23. Some place the Blife in afion,= — 
Some ſunk to beaſts, Sr. . 
-2-Thoſe who ce Happineſs, "ori kagge 

| Pleaſure, Hd; ſuch as the Cyrenaic ſect, called, P 
| AN the Hedonic. 2. Thoſe who- . 
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some ſunk to Beaſts, find pleaſure end in pain; 
some ſwell'd. to Gods, confeſs ev'n.Virtue vainz; 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall“, 23 
To truſt in ey xy thing, or doubt of all. 
| Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs, 
Than this, that Happineſs is Happineſs :?: 

Take Nature's path, and mad Opinion's leave 3, 
All ftates can reach it, and all heads conceive 3 30 


NT EY 
VER. 29. Tate Nature's path; Se.] The poet then pro- 
ceeds (from ver. 28 to 35.) to reform their miſtakes; and 
ſhews them that, if they will but take the road of Nature 
and leave that of mad Opinion; they will ſoon find Hap- 
pineſs to a good of the ſpecies, and, like Common 
Senſe, equally diſtributed to all mankind, + 2 


— Nor 9. „ 5 7 
certain tranquillity or calmneſs of Mind, which they call 
EvJouiz, ſuch as the Democritic ſect. 3. The Epicurean. 
4. The Stoic. 5. The Protagorean, which held that Man 
was aw xonfaru Hp, the meaſurt of all things ; for - 
that all things which appear to him, are, and thoſe things 
which appear not to any Man, are not; ſo that every ima- | 
gination or opinion of every man was true. G6, The Sc | 
tic: Whoſe abſolute doubt is, with great judgment, ſaid 
to be the effect of indolence, as well as the abſolute truſt 
of the Protagorean: For the ſame dread of labour attend- 
ing the ſearch of trath, which makes the Protagorean pre- 
ſume it is always at hand, makes the Sceptic to conclude 
it is never to be found. The only difference is, that the 
lazineſs of the one is deſponding, and the lazineſs of the 
other ſanguine; yet both can give it a good name, and 
call it Haypixess, | 
VER. 23. Some ſunk to Beafts, Sc.] Theſe four lines 
added in the laſt Edition, as neteflacy to complete the 


ſummary of the falſe purſuits after happineſs amobg the 
greek he 7 TT 
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«> ESSAY ON MAN. #® 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaninvwd 
And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 
Equal is Common Senſe, and Common Eaſe, 

Remember, Man, the Univerſal Cauſe - 

« Acts not by partial, but by gen 'ral laws z* 
And makes what Happineſs we Tully call 
Subſiſt not in the good of one, but all. 1150 
There's not a bleſſing Individuals find, _ 

But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind; 44 


No Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd Hermit, reſts ſelf-ſatisfy d: 


e 


Ver. 35+ Remember, Man, Ec. ] 
two falſe ipecies of Happineſs, the PRs 12725 
tz/ar, and denounced the true; in order to 223 4. 
laſt he goes on to a confutation of the two former. 
I. He firſt (from ver. 34 6 to 49.) confutes the Philoſept:- 

cal; which, as we ſaid, makes happineſs a panics 
a general good : And this two ways ; I. 

principle, t that God acts by general laws; the conſeg no 
of which is, that happineſs, which ſupports the welk-be- 
ing of every ſyſtem, muſt needs be univerſal ; and not par- 
tial, as the Philoſophers conceived. 2. From fact, that 
Man inſtinctirely concurs with this deſignation of Provi- 
dence, to make happineſs univerſal, by his having no de- 
light in any thing uncommunicated or uncommunicable. 


"Neves, 


Ver. 35. Remember, Man, * the Univerſal C cn 
* As not by partial, but by gen ral lows") 


1 reckon it for nothing that M. Du Reſnel ſaw none ofthe 
6 


8 
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If all are equal in their Happineſs : 


. the Poet's general Principles. 


„„ nh ao , he 


Who moſt to hun or hate Mankind pretend, 

Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend: win. 
Abſtract what others feel, what others wink, 7 5 
All pleaſures ficken, and all glories ſink: 
| Each has his ſhare ; and who would more obtain, 


. 


Shall find, the pleaſure pays not half the pain. wy 
"ORDER is Heav'n's firſt law; and this confeſt, 


Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 5o 
More rich, more wiſe ; but who infers from hence 


W That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe, - 


Heav'n to Mankind impartial we confeſs, 


 VaRIATIONS. 
After ver. 5 2. in the MS. 
Say not, Heav'n's here profuſe, there ond ſaves, 
« And for one Monarch makes a thouſand ſlaves.” 
You'll find, when Cauſes and their Ends are known, 
*Twas for the thouſand Heav'n has made that one. 


| CoMMENTARY. | | 
Ver. 49. Order is Heaw'n's firſt law z] II. In the ſecond 
place (from ver. 48 to 67.) he confutes the popular error 
concerning happineſs, namely, that it conſiſts in _ 


Nor Es. 


fine reaſoning (from theſe two lines, to ver. . 73.) i in which 
the Poet confutes both the philo/ophic and popular errors 
concerning happineſs ; 5 I can leaſt bear is his 9 4 
verting theſe two lines to a horrid and ſenſeleſs fataliſi 
foreign to the argument in hand, and directly contrary to 


* Une 


S | - 


\ 
14 
{14 


Condition, circumſtance i is not Os ting ; 15 5 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject or in king, ok 1 
In who obtain defence, or who defend, 1 
In him who is, or him who finds a friend ; =P ＋ 
Heav 'n breathes thro” evety member of the w whole 
One e common  bleſfing Sy as one common foul, 
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Lats: : This he 1 firft, by inquiring into the reaſon 
of the preſent providential diſpolition of external 
A topic of confutation choſen with the greateſt accurty 
and penetration: For, if it appears they were give 
In the manner we ſee them diſtributed, for reaſons dife- 
rent from the happineſs of Individuals, it is abſurd w 
ma that they ſhould make part of that Ct He 
- hem 


N'orkts. 


Une Loi genere 
* Determine toũjours la cauſe principale. 
I, e. a genrral Law always determines the fi Cauſe : which 
is the very Fate of the ancient Pagans ; who ſuppoſed 
that the Deſtinies gave law to the Father of Gols and un 
The Poet ſays aga 'n, ſoon after, ver. 49. Order i 
Heaven's firſt Law“ i. e. the firfl Law, by God 1+ 
lates to Order : which is a beautiful Alen to the Scrip- 
ture-hiſtory of the Creation, when God firſt appeaſed the 
diſorders of Chaos, and ſeparated the light from the _ 
neſs. Let us now hear his Tranſlator, '+ . *. . 


WE EZ Ordre, cet inflexible et grand Legian, | 
« Qui des decrets du Ciel etl ie premier Autear, © 


Order, that infiexible and grand Legiflator, who is the fir 
Author of the Law of Heaven, A eden abominad' 
in opt ſenſes; abſurd in all. 
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But Fortunes gifts if each Alike pol, 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt? 
If then to all Men Happineſs was meant, + ; | : 65 

Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, = 
And theſe be happy cal'd, unhappy thoſe; _ 


„ Variations 
After ver. 66. in the MS. _ 
is peace of mind alone is at a ſtay : | 
The reſt mad Fortune gives or takes away. 
All other bliſs by accident's debarr'd ; 
But Virtue's, in the inſtant, a reward; 
In hardeſt trials operates the beſt, 
And more is reliſh'd as the more diſtreſt. 


; | 
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 CoMuMEeNTARY. | 

ſhews therefore that diſparity of external poſſeſhons 
among men was for the ſake of Society: 1, To promote 
the harmony and happineſs of a ſyſtem ; becauſe the 
want of external goods in ſome, and the abundance in 
others, increaſe general harmony in the obliger and ob- 
liged. Yet here (ſays he) mark the impartial wiſdom of 
Heaven; this very inequality of externals, by contributing 
to general harmony and order, produceth an equality of 
happineſs amongſt Individuals, , phe 

2, To prevent perpetual diſcord 2 men equal in 
power; which an equal diſtribution of external $ 
would neceſſarily occafion, From hence he concludes, 
that as external goods were not given for the reward of 
virtue, but for many different purpoſes, God could not, 
if he intended happineſs for all, place it in the enjoyment 
of externals, _ . f 

VER. 67. Fortune ber gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, &c.] 
His /econd argument (from N to 73.) againſt the * 
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. ESSAY. ON. MAN n 
But Heav'n's, juſt balance equal will appear, 
While thoſe are plac di in Hope, buen, 

Not preſent good or ill, the joy or eurſe, 
But future views of better, or of worſe. 

1 4 ſons of earth! ee of 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies? 
Heay'n ftill with laughter the yain toil ſurveys, Ji 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe, _ 


Know, all the-good that individuals find, | 4 
Or God and Nature meant to mere Mankind, 
Red 


1  CounnnrTanr. 4 I 
lar error of happineſs being placed in nee hl „ 
poſſeſſion of them is inſeparably attended with fear; the 
want of them with hope; which directly eroſſing all their: 
pretenſions to making happy, evidently/ſhews that God 
had placed happineſs elfewhere, And hence, in conclud- 
ing this argument, he takes occaſion (from ver. 72 to 1088 
to upbraid the deſperate folly and impiety of thoſe, who, 
in ſpite of- God and Nature, will yet cn to place 
happineſs in externals : 


Oh ſons of earth! attempt ye nil to riſe, 
„By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies? 
„% Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 


« And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe,” . 


Ver, 77. Know, all the good, Sc. ] The Poet having thus 
confuted the two errors concerning happineſs, the Ha- 
phical and Popular ; and proved that true happineſs was 
neither ſolitary and partial, nor yet placed in externals; 
goes on (from ver, 76 to 83.) to hew 3 in what it doth con- 
lift. He had before ſaid in general, and repeated it, that 
happineſs lay in common to the whole ſpecies. He now 
brings us better acquainted with it, in a mote e ac⸗ 
count of its nature; a tolls bo, * all . 
? 


Er. . ESSAY ON MAN. ws © 
Reaſon” s whole pleaſure, all the joys of Senſe, EY 
Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 
But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone; 3 
And Peace, oh Virtue ! Peace is all thy o.] n. 
ne good or bad the gifts of Fortune gain; 
But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. 
F 3 * 


Cour AAT. 3 
bealth, peace, and competence ; but that thats. 3 are 18 be 
gained only by Vis Tue, namely, by temperance, inno- 
cence, and induſtry. 


Ver. 83. The good or bad, O. Hitherto the Poet hath 
only conſidered health and peace: 

But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone; 

« And Peace, oh Virtue! Peace is all thy o-] n. 
One head yet remained to be ſpoken to, namely, compe- 
rence, In the purſuit of health and peace there is no dane 
ger of running into exceſs ; but the caſe is different with 
regard to 3 here n and alluence * 5 
Noras 

Ver. 79. Reaſor's whole pleaſure, Ec.) This | Is a bs: 
tifol periphraſis for Happineſs ; for all we feel of 288 | 
by /en/ation and reflection. But the Tranſlator, who ſeemed 
little to concern himſelf with the Poet's philoſophy or ar- 
gument, miſtook this deſcription of 3 for a deſcrip- 
tion of the intelletual and ſenſitive faculties, oppoſed fo one 
another; and therefore turns it thus, 

“Le charme ſeducteur, dont s '*enyvrant 1 "RE 

“Les plaiſirs de Peſprit, encore plus raviſſans : 
and ſo, with the higheſt abſurdity, not only makes che 


Poet conſtitute ſenſual exceſſes a part of human n . 
but likewiſe the — 5 irtue. 


Vis. 82. And Peace, e.] Conſcious Innocence (ſays the 
Poet) is the only ſource of internal peace; and Inown in- 
nocence, of external; therefore, peace is the ſole iſſue of 

L'4 virtue 3 
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% E554vy On MAN 20% 


| Whoriſk the moſt, that take wrong means, 0 or CORY 


One they muſt want, which * to paſs for good, 1 


2 compe erce; ſo, as it is generally ill-gotten, it is attended 


I 


2:08 r 2 F mY 7 


Say, in purſuit of profit or delight; 


Of Vice or Virtue, whether bleft or curſt, 4 f 
Which meets contempt, or which compationtidy | bY 
Count all th advantage proſp'rous Vice attaing, ot 
5 Tis but what Virtue flies from and diſdains: 25 90 or 
And grant the bad what happineſs they wou'd, 


Vantarions | 8 
Let ſober Moraliſts corre their ſpeech, -, WW: 


No bad man's happy: : he is great, or 8 an 


F $ 
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be too apt to be miſtaken for i it, in men's onflionntipic. 
ſuit after external goods. To obviate this miſtake there- 

fore, the Poct ſhews (from ver. 82 to 93.) that, as exor- 
bitant wealth adds nothing to the happineſs. ariſing from 


with circumſtances which weaken. another en of (hi 
triple cord, namely, peace. 


<4. Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the; Joys of Seal. 
« Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Come, 
But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone; „ 
7 Ha e oh nn Peace is all 18 a 


bl 1 2 * 0 
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virtue ; or, in his own emphatic words, peace 15 all th 
own 5 a concluſive obſervation in his argument; whic 

ſtands thus; Is happineſs rightly placed in externals ? No; 
for it conſiſts in health, peace, and competence. Health 
and competence are the Wrote 15 W ; he mou 
of 6 innocence. 
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10 ſees and follows that great ſcheme the 


* 


For ills or accidents that chance to all. 


Con Mu N r ART. 


ven. 93. Ob Blind to trulb, c.] Our Author having 
thus largely confuted the miſtake, that happineſs conſil- 


quences of ſuch an opinion, on the ſentiments and practice 
of all ſorts of men; making the Diſſolute, impious and 
atheiſtical; the Religious, uncharitable and intolerant; 
and the Good, reſtleſs and diſcontent. For when it is once 
taken for granted, that happineſs conſiſts in externals, it is 
immediately ſeen that ill men are often more happy than 
the Good; which ſets all conditions on objecting to the ways 
of Providence: and ſome, even on raſhly attempting to 
rectify its diſpenſations, though by the violation of all 


Oh blind to truth, and God's wholeſchemebelow, * _ 


| Beſt knows the blefling, and will moſt be bleſt. 4 


ed in externals, proceeds to expoſe the terrible conſe- 


i? * 


laws, divine and human, Now this being the moſt ims - 


portant part of the ſubject under conſideration, is de- 


ſervedly treated moſt at large. And here it will be pro- 


per to take notice of the art of the Poet in making this 


confutation ſerve, at the ſame time, for a full ſolution of 
all objections, which might be made to his main propo- 
ſition, chat happineſs conſiſts not in externals. erin 


1. He begins, firſt of all, with the atheiſtical complainers; | 


and purſues their impiety, from ver. 92 to 131. 


On blind to truth! and God's whole ſcheme be- | 


«10%, ,,, | 1 1 
VE E,. 97. But fools, the Good alone unhappy call, Sc.] He 


expoſes their folly, even on their own notions of excernal 


goode, 


1. By examples (from ver. 98 to 111.) where he ſhewe, 


fiſt, that if ood men have been untimely cut off, this is 
not to be aſcribed to their virtues, but to a contempt "4 
| "2" 
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by 8 PALKLAND. dies, the virtuous and the juſt 1 
See god-like 'FURENNE. proſtrate on the duſt! 19 N 


Why drew Marſeilles“ good biſhop purer breath, 2 


Or why ſo long (in life if long can be) 


10. boch ways, in logic it concludes neither. 


of the Poet's illuſtration of the ways of — bo 
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ESSAY ON MAN. man] 


See SN v bleeds amid the martial ſtriſe! 


Was this their Virtue, or Contempt of Liked, ©: 
Say, was it Virtue, more tho Heav'n ne'er g WO: 


Lamented Diez | ſunk thee to the grave? hb 


Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, n 
Why, full of days and honour, lives the Sire? 


When Nature ſicken'd, and each gale was death! 


Lent Heay'n a parent to the poor and me? 11 


Co f AA x. 


Lfe, which hurried them into dangers. Second, Thatif 
they will {till perſiſt in aſcribing untimely death to vine, 
2 muſt needs, on the ſame principle, aſeribe long li: 

to it alſo; conſequently, as the argument, in fact, col 


f « Hp, 
NorTzs. 


OY 100. See god- like TuxEVY NZ] This epithet has 
a peculiar juſtneſs ; the. great man to whom it is applied 
not being diſtinguiſhed, fro om other generals, for any of his 
ſuperior qualities, ſo much as for his providential care o 
thoſe whom he led to war; in which he was ſo intent, 
that his chief purpoſe in taking on himſelf the command 
of armies, ſeems to have been the Preſervation of Man- 
kind. In this goa-lile care he was more. 
employed throughout the whole courſe of that famous 
eampaign in which he loſt his life. 
Ver. 110. Lent Heaw'n a parent, Fc.) This gabe 
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N 
+ WH What makes all phyſical or man ??: 
Mod ſends not ill; if rightly underſtogd,, 1 
e partial III is univerſal GO: 
WO: Change admits, or Nature lets it fall 5. 18 
Short, and but rare, till Man improv'd it all. oy | 
| | We 
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VARIATIONS. 


After ver. 116. in the MS. 
Of ev'ry evil, ſince the world began, 
The real ſource is not in God, but man. 


That COMMENTARY. Hh oe: 
« gay, was it Virtue, more tho! Heay'n ne'er gave, 
* Lamented Digby ! ſunk thee to the grave ? 

atif “Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire 

rtae, « Why, full of days and honour, lives the Sire?“ 

lie VER. III. What makes all phyfical or moral ill? ] 2. He 


expoſes their folly (from ver. 110 to 131.) by confidetra- 
tions drawn from the ſyſtem of Nature; and theſe twofold, 


natural and moral. You accuſe God, ſays he, becauſe the 

good man is ſubje& to natural and moral evil. Let us ſee 
z whence theſe proceed: Natural evil is the neceſſary con- 
ba ſequence of a material world ſo conſtituted : But that this 
plied conſtitution was beſt, we have proved in the firſt Epiſtle. 
f his Moral evil ariſeth from the depraved will of Man: There- 
re of bre neither one nor the other from God. But you ſay 
tent, | (adds 
nand 3 | 


ably reader ſees, has a peculiar elegance; where a tribute of 
non piety to a parent is paid in a return of thanks to, and 
| made ſubſervient of his vindication of, the: great Giver 
mo = "rae —_ The mother of the Author, a 
th gon great piety and charity, died the year this poem 
ader m finiſhed, ig. 1733 . | 


* : oy * * 
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We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n complain en 
That righteous Abel was deftroy'd by Cain, 
As that the virtuous ſon is ill at wy” "ON 1 
When his lewd father gave the dire diſeaſe, 1M 
Think we, like ſome weak Prince, th Eternal Cat Wl 
Prone for his fav rites to reverſe his laws? 
Shall burning Etna, if a ſage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fire? 

e 


Tou uE N TARA x. 


(adds the Poet, to theſe impious complainers) that though 
it be fit Man ſhould ſafer the miſeries which he bring 
upon himſelf, by the commiſſion of moral Evil; pet t 
ſeems unfit that his innocent poſterity ſhould'bear a ſus 
of the burthen. To this, ſays he, I reply, 
« We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n complain, _ 
“That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, 
« As that the virtnous fon is ill at eaſe '* 
<< When his lewd father gave the dire diſeaſe.” - 
But you will ſtill ſay, Why doth not God either preveit, 
or immediately repair theſe evils ? You may as well - 
| ; N why 


NorTEs. 


VIX. 121.Think we, like ſome weak Prince, c.] Agee- 
ably hereunto, holy Scripture, in its account of things ur- 
der the common Providence of Heaven, never repreſents 
miracles as wrought for the ſake of him who is the ob- 
ject of them, but in order to give credit to ſome of God' 
extraordinary diſpenſations to Mankind. 5 
Ver. 123. Slall burning tua, Qc.] Alluding to the 
fate of thoſe two great Naturaliſts, Empedocles and * 
who both periſhed by too near an approach to Bens an 
Veſuvius, while they were exploring the cauſe of * 
eruptions, | e 


hall gravitation ceaſe, if you 20. by. ? 5 3 
Or ſome old temple, nodding, to its fall. irs 287 
For Chartres“ head reſerve. the hanging wall 2 ax w 

But ſtill this world (fo fitted for the bur), , 4 
contents u us not. A bextex ſhall 1 we have? 1 
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why be doth not work contincal wicacles, and every? mo- 
ment reverſe the eſtabliſhed laws of Nature: 


« Shall burning Etna, if a ſage requires,” &c. 


This is the force of the Poet's reaſoning; and theſe the 
men to whom he addreſſeth it; mms. he hn me ca- 
villers againſt Providence. | - 
Ver. 131. But fill this world, Se. u. But now, ſo 
unhappy is the condition of our corrupt nature, that theſe 
are not the only complainers. ReLiciouvs men are but 
too apt, if not to ſpeak out, yet ſometimes ſecretly to mur- 
mur againſt Providence ; and ſay, its ways are nüt equal < 
Thoſe eſpecially, who are more inordinately devoted to 
a ſect or party, are ſcandalized that the Juſt (for ſuch they 
eltzem themſelves) the Juſt who are to judge the world, 
have no better a portion in their own inheritance and do- 


15 
t it 


ee⸗ minion: The Poet therefore now leaves thoſe mote pro- 
= ſeſſedly impious, and turns to theſe leſs renlligns Com- 
-nts plainers (from ver. 130 to 149. 

ob- Bat till this world (ſo fitted for the knave}” ge. 


As the former wanted external goods to be the reward 
of virtue for the moral man; ſo Theſe want them for 
the pious, in order to have @ kingdom of the Ju: To 
this the Poet holds it ſufficient to anſwer ; Pray firlt a A 
among . who thoſe J ate. As they are not 
likely 
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; & kingdom of the Juſt then let it be: 
But firſt conſider how thoſe Juſt ade 
The good muſt merit God's peculiar cate; 6 
But who, but God, can tell us who they we? © 


And what rewards your Virtue, puniſh 4 


ws ESS AT 0 u enn 


One thinks on Calvin Heav'n's own an RI; 
Another deems him inſtrument of nell; 

If Calvin feel Heav'n's blefling, or its N 1; 
This cries, there i is, and that, there is no Gol. 10 
Wbat ſhocks one part will edify the reſt, 
Nor with one ſyſtem can they all be bleſt. 
The very beſt will variouſly incline, 


Waur 


- - VarxiaTions. 
After ver. 142. in ſome Editions, 
Give each a Syſtem, all muſt be at firife; 
What diffrent Syſtems for a Man and Wife? 


The joke, tho' lively, was ill plac'd, and therefore fr 
out of the text. 


„ os: a cw dS ®% «ay Padh 
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Likely to do this, he bids them toreſt ſatisfied ; to gene 
His fundamental principle, that whatever is, is rigbt; and 
to content themſelves (as their religion teaches them w 
profeſs a more than ordinary ſubmiſſion to the will of Pro- 
vidence) with that common anſwer which he, with ſo 
much reaſon and piety, gives to every kind of complainer. 
However, though there be yet no kingdom of the Jul. 
there is ſtill no kingdom of the Unjuſt; both the virtuos 
and the vicious (whatſoever becomes of thoſe whom ever) 
ſect calls the Farthful) have their ſhare in external goods 
and what is more, the virtuous have infinitely the mo 
eojoyment of their ſhare, | « Thi 
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a rzvxn 18, 15 Kehr.— This world, tis true, 
was made for Cæſar—but for Titus too: 146 | 
40d which more belt! whochain'd his country? , 
or he whoſe Virtue figh'd to loſe a day? b. 
gut ſometimes Virtue ſtarves, while Vice is fed,” 
What then d Is the reward of Virtue bread? 130 
That, Vice may merit, tis the price of toil z  _ 
The knave deſerves it, when he tills the foil, 
ws 8 e 


* 


CounmenTaRry. 


| & This world, *tis true, 
1 Was made for Cæſar but for Titus too: 
« And which more bleft? who chain'd his country? ſay, 
Or he whoſe Virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day ?” 


I have been the more ſolicitous to explain this laſt ar- 
zument, and to ſhew againſt aubem it is directed, becauſe 
a great deal depends upon it for the illuſtration of the ſenſe, 
and the defence of the Poet's reaſoning. For if we ſuppoſe 
him to be ſtill addreſſing himfelf to thoſe 1Ky1ous com- 
plainers, confuted in the forty preceding lines, we ſhould 
make him guilty of a paralogiſm, in the argument about 
the Juſt; and in the illuſtration of it by the caſe of Calvin. 
For then the Libertine aſks, Why the Juſt, that is, the mo- 
ral man, 1s not rewarded ? The anſwer is, That none but 
God can tell, who the Juſt, that is, the Faithful man, is. 
Where the Term is changed, in order to ſupport the ar- 
. Lument ; for about the truly moral man there is no diſ- 
pute; about the truly faithful, or the orthodox, a great 
deal. But take the Poet right, as arguing here againſt 


ELIGIOUS complainers, and the reaſoning is ſtrict and 

logical. They aſk, Why the truly faithful are not re- = 
warded ? He anſwereth, * They may be, for aught you 

know; for none but God can tell who they are“ 
Vr.149.* But ſometimes Virtue ſlar ves, while Vice is fad.] 
UI, The Poet, having diſpatched theſe two ſpecies of mur- 
3%} | murers, 


ill conduct. 
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a4 ESSAY ON MAN. nhl 
| Tbe knave deſerves it, when be tenpts thei 
Where folly. fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him Riches, your demand is der? 
£ No—ſhall the good want Health; the good wat 
Add Health, and Pow'r, and ew ry earthly thing, 
Why bounded pow'r? why private? why no kins” 
Nay, why external for intern al giv'n? - 1M 
Why is not Mana God, and Earth a Heay'n? 
Who aſk and reaſon thus, will ſcarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to gie: 


3 


CoMuEenTARY. 


murers, comes now to the third, and till more pardonable 
ſort, the d iſcontented coop ME x, who lament only that Vir 
tue ſtarves, while Vice riots. To theſe he replies (fron 
ver. 148 to 157.) that, admit this to be the caſe, yet the 
have no reaſon to complain, either of the goad man's ic 
in particular, or of the diſpenſation of Providence in ge- 
neral. Not of the former, becauſe Happinels, the real 
of Virtue, conſiſteth not in Externals ; nor of the latte, 
becauſe ill men miy gain wealth by commendable in- 
duſtry; good men want neceſſaries through indolence ot 


VER. 157. But grant him Riches, c.] But as mod“ ſta 
this complaint ſeemeth at firſt view, the Poet next ſhew3 
(from ver. 156 to 167.) that it is founded on a principle of 
the higheſt extrawazance, which will never let the diicor- 


tented good man reſt, till he becomes as vain and foolil A 
in his imagination as the very worſt ſort of eomplainers. h: 
For that when once he begins to think he waots what l pe 
his due, he will never know where to ſtop, while God Is 

7 | n 


hath any thing to give. | e 
l Ss Bag? 6 5: he's 
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lun" the pow 5 en wall the demand ; 16, * 
day, at whit part of hature will they tand? 
What Hothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, a 
The ſotf's calm ſun- mine, and the heart- felt] joy, 
Is Virtus prize: 1 bettet would you fix? £952 
Then give Humility a coach and fix, © © io 
Juſtice a Conqu *ror's ſword, or Truth a gon, 

Or Public Spirit its g reat cure, A Crown. $4 * 
Weak, fooliſh min! will Heav'n reward us there 
With the fame traſi mad mori 3 riſh for 8 7 
The Boy and Man an individual m- 175 
Vet l thou how. for apples ank far cakes A | 


7 


1 As rations). 
Aſter 1 ver. 172. in the MW. 
Say, what rewards this idle world e > 80 
Or fit for ſearching wends er honeſt ante e 
- Eee 2s, aL * 


Ver. 18 What nothing earthly gives, Ee.) But thisks 
dot all; the Poet ſhe veth next{(from' ver. 266/tox 35;)"that 
theſe demands are not only unreaſonable, but in the IF gheſt 
degree abſurd, likewiſe, For that thoſe very a6 if 
granted, would be the de ſtraction of that virtue 15 or which 


tney are demanded as à reward. 1 Ae deu 
on tie whole, that, 


* What nothing earthly g ee or ron dere, _ 4 
„The ſoul's calm . . va 


Is Virtue's prize ef I 100 


Aud that to aim at other; ce dh of no ue to us 
bete, but, what is more, will be of none hereafter, is a 
pation like that of an Infant or a Savage; where the one 
5 ivpatient for what he will oon deſpiſe; and ee 
makes a proviſion for What he can never want. 


Vol. III. M Go, 


1 


245 ESSAY ON MAN. 


SY Ti | © 


Go, like the Indian, i in another life 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wits, 0 
As well as dream ſuch trifles are aſlign'd by 20 0 
As toys and empires, for a god-like- mind. £48 T 
Rewards, that either would to Virtue, bi 
No joy, or be deſtructive of the wing: 2 
How oft by theſe at ſixty are undone 
The virtues of a ſaint at twenty-one! Ag yp 
To whom can Riches give Repute, or Truſt, bi þ 
Content, or Pleaſure, but the Goof, as Joſt? 


- n * } 
LS 


| 8 5 

van. 18. To whom can Riches give Reputs w Tf] 
The Poet now enters more at large upon the matter: And 
ſtill continuing his diſcourſe to this third ſort: of com- 
plainers (whom he indulgeth as much more pardonable 
than the firſt or ſecond, in rectifying all their doubts ad 
miſtakes) he proves, both from reaſon and example, hoy 
unable any of thoſe things are, which the world molt al. 
mires, to make a good man happy. For as to the phi 
loſophie miſtakes concerning happineſs, there being lie 
_— their 92 5 general —— he _ 


Wawa 

Vas. 177 Go, like the Indian, &c.] Alloding beer 

ample of the Indian, in Epiſt. i. ver, 99, which ſhews, 

that that —_— was not given to diſcredit any rational 

hopes of future a. e but only to reprove the fol 
of ſeparating them for Charity: as when 8 


« Zeal, not Charity, became the gu ide, 
And hell was built on ſpite, and 3 n „ 


after a ſhort confutation, diſmiſſed them for altogether. But 
external goods are thoſe Syrens, which ſo bewitch the 
world with dreams of happineſs, that it is of all things 
the molt difficult to awaken i ig out of its —_— . 


ge on wy, — od 


be. W. x35aY ON MAN. . 
A Senates have been bought for gold 
Wrtcm and Love were never to be ſold. * 
Oh fool ! to think God hates he worthy mind EF 


The n love of e e e e * 
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| 4; he proves in an exact review of the molt pretend A 
they diſhonour: bad men, and add no luſtre to the g 
That it is only this third, and leaſt criminal ſort of - 
plainers, againſt whom the remaining part of the diſcourſe 
is directed, appeareth from the Poet's ſo. e _ 
dreſſing himſelf," henceforward,-'to-bis friend. | 
I. He beginneth therefore (from ver. 184 to 205. ) with 
W conſidering” RrenEs. 1. He examines firſt, what there 
is of real uſe . in them; and ſheweth, they 
can give the good man only that very contentment in 
biel, and that very eſteem and love from others, which 
he had before: And 2 ern out * thoſe of a 
different opinion, 


© Oh fool! to think God 1 5 Goethe ſuch; 

« The lover and the love of human-kind, 

© Whole life is healthful, and whoſe conſcience clear, 
« Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds a year! | 


2. He next examines the imaginary value of riches; as 
the fountain of honour, For the objection of his adverſaries 
ſandeth thus :—As honour is the genuine claim of vir- 
tue; and ſhame the juſt retribution of vice; aud as ho- 
nour, in their opinion, follows riches; and ſhame, po- 
verty ; therefore the good man ſhould be rich, He tells 
them in this they are much miſtaken : . 

& Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe; Finn, 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


What power then has Fortune over the Man ? None at all? 
for as her favours can confer neither worth-nor wiſdom ; 
ſo neither can her diſpleaſure eure him of any of his follies. 
On his garb, indeed, ſhe hath ſome little influence; but 
his bert Riill remains the ſame: | 

M 2 | E Fortune 
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Whoſe be Healthful; and whoſe con 
; Becauſe he. wants a thouſand — 


| Worth males the man, and want of: ths fellow; | 


habit; the pride of heart is the ſame both in the Plauntr 


conſidered, is ny the GE IT of: Banter 
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Honour and ſhame from no Condition , 4 
AR well ypur part, there all the homour Ie. 
Fortune in Men has ſome ſmall diff rence made, 100 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; ] 
The cobler apron'd, and the parſon d , 
The frier hooded and the monarch crown d. 
What differ more (you cry) than crown and coll 
bal tell you, friend 1-a.wiſe man and a fol. 205 
You'll find; if once the monareh acts the wo, 
Or, cobler;like, .. the parſon will be! deat 


The reſt is all but leather or prunella. e 
Stuck o'er with titles and hung round wich lng, 
That os N be by Kings, 6 or "WR ka * 


: Co MKMENTARY: yg, = 


6 e in Men has ſome ſmall difprence 5 
One flaunts in rags, one Autters in brocade, 


| 80 that this difference extends no further than 6 "i 


and the Hutterer; as it is the Poet's intention to inſinuate 
by the uſe of thoſe terms. 

Ver. 205. Stuck o er with titles, &c.] II. Theo 25 to 
NosiIIr xv, by creation or birth; this too the Poet thews 
(from ver. 204 to 217.) is in itſelf as devoid of all real 
worth as the reſt ; becauſe, in the firſt cafe, the Honour i 
generally gained by no merit at all; in the ſecond, by the 
metit of the firſt Founder of the family; which when well 


than of glory. 
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aſt the pure: blood of an ſtrious pace, -- 


n quiet flow from Luerece- to Lucrece: | Ko 5 —1 A 4 
ut by your fathers worth if your's y r 
ount me thoſe only who were good and great. 65. 
o! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 

5 crept thro ſcoundrels ever fince the food, CT 
o! and pretend your family is young 1 4 
Nor own, your fathers have been fools fo wt ; 
What can ennoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards?” 275 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the HowanDs. 
Look next on Greatneſs; ſay where Greatneſs lies. | 
Where, but among the Heroes and the Wife ? ? 


1 


3 EE 
LOSSES 


VAAIAT os. 


Vis. = Beaf the pure blaad, c.] In RE” MS: 4 
The richeſt blood, right honourably old, 
Down from Lueretia to Lucretia roll'd, 


May ſwell thy heart and gallop in ty BR]. 
Without one daſh of uſher or as. pet: 
Thy pride as much deſpiſe all ot E 

As Chrit-Charch once all colleges beſide, 


Counrariny,” 


Ver. 217. Loak next on Greatne/i 3 te] nt. ThePoet 
now unmaſks (from ver. 210 to 237, the talſe pretences of 
GrraTNess ; whereby it is ſee that the Hero and the 
Pillician (the two characters which would monopolize | Fes 
lat quality) do, after all theit buſtle, if they want virtue, 
fie(t only this, that the one proves himſelf a ſool, and the 
aber a knave : And virtue they but too generally wants 
the art of heroiſm being underſtood to conſiſt in ravage 
aud deſolation; and the art of K Wen 
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135 256 A ON. MAN, 11 of 


Or make, an enemy of all mankind! "I 
Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he be, 


No leſs alike the Politic and Wiſe; = 


*Tis phraſe abſurd, to call a Villain Great: E 


N . 3 
* nnn „** 
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Who noble ends by noble means — | 
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Heroes are much the ſame, the point's ng, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede 3 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, wil 


Yet ne'er looks forward further than his; noſe, 


All fly flow things, with Seu 5 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themſelyes are wiſe, but others weak, | 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can chat; 


Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave: 


Or failing, racks in exile or in ne” 


* e * 


9 


Tt is not ſucceſs, HM that 8 es 
neſs : but the end aimed at, and the means which are en. 


ployed : And if theſe be right, Glory will follow s tit 
reward, whatever happens to be the iſſue: bs 


| © Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
« Or _ ſmiles in exile or in chains, 
« Like good Aurelius let him reign, wr 
C7 22 ben chat man is great * 0 . 


| Nor 1 6 
8 222. - — of all 


1 04 a Na- 


tions, with regard to their HxROES, been of the 2 
with the Normans, who called Robert II. the greatek 0 

their Dukes, by the name of RoBexT THe Devil, * the 
Races of Hezors might have been ur _— 
however ls miſchieyous, ; 


| Like 
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| Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed. 


— 1 


- 
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What's Fame ? A fancy d life in others breath, by 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death. EY 
Juſt what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 
The ſame (my Lord) if Tully's, or your own. bead! 


| All that we feel of it begins and ends 


In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 
To all beſide as much an empty ſhade 
An Eugene living, as a Czfar dead : 
Alike or when, or where, they Mone, 0 or thine 245 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine, | 

AWit's a feather, and a Chief a rod; 

An honeſt Man's the nobleſt work of God. 

Fame but from death a villain s name can ſave, 

As Juſtice tears his body from the grave; 2 50 
When what t'oblivion better were reſign'd, 

Is hung on high, to poiſon half mankind. . 

All fame is foreign, but of true deſert; 
Plays round the head, byt comes not to the heart: | 


CoMuMENnNTARY., _ 
Ver. 237. What's Fame p] IV. With regard wan. ; 
that ſtill more fantaſtic bleſſing, He ſheweth (from ver, 235 


et 


to 259.) that all of it, belides what we hear ourſelves, is 


merely nothing: and that even of this ſmall portion, no 
more of it giveth the poſſeſſor a real ſatisfaction, than 

what is the fruit of virtue. Thus he ſhews, that Honour, 
Nobility, Greatneſs, Glory, ſo far as they have any thing 
real and ſubſtantial, that is, ſo far as they contribute to the 3 
happineſs of the poſſeſſor, are the ſole iſſue of virtue; and 


*that neither Riches, Courts, Armies, N e N 


capable of conferring A 
4 One 


— 163 E 6.8 A * O N M, A N. za. 
One ſelf-approvin g hour whole years eden 
Of ſtupid ftarers, and of loud huzzas z 5 
And more true joy Marcellus exi}'d. feels -- 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels, ES. 5 4 44 

In Parts ſuperior what advantage nest . 
Tell (for You can) what is it to be wiſe ? ?. D, 12 
*Tis but to know how little can be 


To ſee all others faults, and feel our own: 5 10 1 
Condemn'd in. bus neſs or in arts to arne k A 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge: 3 80 EI : nz 


Truths would you teach, or ſave a Rnking land? 15 = 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand, . 
Painful preheminence ! yourſelf to view. 
Above life's n and its neee, too, 


* 
8 ” 
0 * : 4 : 5 
"I EE WET © +} | ; 3 | FL 
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Ver. 259. bn Parts ſuperior what advantage N But 
laftly, the Poet ſhews (from. ver. 258 to 269,) that as 9 | 
external goods can make man happy, ſo neither is it in the 

wer of all internal. For that even 'SuyerToOn' Parts 
bring no more real happineſs to the poſſeſſor than the 
reſt ; nay, that they put him into a worſe-condition ; for 
that the quickneſs o apprehenſion and depth af, a 
tion do but ig the n of Wea, ' 


> 


oe 67 Painful 3 1. 871. "This, © to * 
friend: — nor does it at all contradict what he had ſaid to 


him concerning Happineſs, in the beginning of! the __—_— ; 


, Tis never to be bought, but always ſree 
6c And fled from e John Jarl wich ths 


br. IV., E. $ 38 A* oN M. K N. 13 


Bringe then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account: 501 
Make fair deductions; ſee to what they mount: 2555 | 
How much of other each i is ſure te colts... i. - 


Fg * 1 F 
” I. , + 
3 1 ; 


How each for hex oft! is wholly loſt; TING 64, 


„ "CommunTaARY. 


vas 269; Bring then theſe blefings to.a Ariel ene Ge ee) . 
Having thus proved how empty and unſatisfactory all theſe, 
greateſt external goods are, from an examination of their 
nature; he proceeds to. Rrengthen his argument * = 
ver. 268 to 309.) by theſe three. further conſiderations 2, » - 

1. That the acquirement of theſe goods is made with 
the loſs of one another, or of greater; either as incon- 
ſiltent wich them, or as ſpent in attaining them. AE 

2. That the poſſeſſors of each of theie goods are ge- 
nerally ſuch, as are ſo far from raiſing envy in a good 
man, that he would refaſe to take their perſons, though n 
accompanied with their poſſeſnons: and this che Poet tl- 
luſtrates by examples. wo 

3. That even the poſſeſſion of them all together, where 5 


they have excluded enge ny nia I more Enor+ LO 
mous aa oe | | 


NorzEsV. xe” A 
For there By compliments his Virtue, here he eſtimates 
the value of his politics, which he calls, avi//om. He is 
now proving that nothing either external to man, or 
what is not in man's power, and of bis own acquire- 
ment, can make him happy here. The moſt plauſible 
rival of Virtue is human wiidom : yet even this is ſo far 
from giving any degree of real happineſs, that it deprives 
us of thoſe common comforts of life, which are a kind of 


ſupport, under the want of happineſs. _ Such as the more 


innocent of thoſe deluſions which he ſpeaks of iu the le- 
cond Epiſtle : | 


_ * Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days,” YN 
ow 


2 5 
* — 


3 


ET ESSAY oN M A N. n 


How incoarilin greater Soc with theſe? * 
How ſometimes life is riſqu 'd, and 1 * 
Think, and if ſtill the things thy envy call, 276 
Say, would'ſt thou be the Man to whom om 
To ſigb for ribhands if thou art ſo ſilly, | 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Bi, 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life 1 F 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wits! | 5 5 
If Parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin % 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind: 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name, 
Des Cromwell, damn d to everlaſting fame! 


N 


Now Knowledge deſtroyeth all thoſe ente by ſe 
ting man above life's ai, ces. as : So that in bim, who | 
thinketh to attain happineſs by knowledge alone, inde- 
pendent of virtue, the fable is reverſed, and in à prepoſte - 

rous attempt to gain the ſubſtance, he loſeth even the ſha- 
dow. This I take to be the ſenſe of this fine ſtroke of 

fatire on the wrong purſuits after happineſs. | 
VER. 281,283. / Parts allure thee, 
Or raviſh'd with the dite of a ; Nome, 

Theſe two inſtances are choſen with great judgment. The 
world, perhaps, doth not afford two ſuch other. 

Bacon diſcovered and laid down thoſe true principles 

of ſcience, by whoſe aſſiſtance, Newton was enabled to un- 
fold the whole law of Nature. He was no leſs eminent for | 
the creative powerof his imagination; the brightneſs of his 
conceptions ; and the force of his expreſſion : Vet being 
convicted on his own confeſſion, for bribery and corrup- 
tion in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, while he refided in 
the ſupreme Court of Equity, he endeavoured t0 . 


his ruined fortunes, by the moſt * flat . 


* 


be. . K 8 8 A 4 0 N * A x. > 27 
If all, united, thy ambition Ell, > CON | 


From eden it fivey learn to _ Sat all Een 
There, in the rich, the honour d, ba, and be. 
dee the falſe ſcale of. Happineſs complete; 3 

In hearts of Kings, or arms of Queens who 1 
How happy thoſe to ruin, theſe betray. - - 1 Ro 
Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory grows, LF 
From dirt and ſea-weed as proud Venice n. ON | 


Nor SJ. y 
Court: Which, indeed; from his very ern entrance into 
it, he had accuſtomed himſelf to practice with a proſſitution 
that diſgraceth the very profeſſion of letters, or of ſcience. 


/CromweLL ſeemeth to be diſtinguiſhed in the moſt 


eminent manner, with regard to his abilities, from all 
other great and wicked men, who have overturned the 
Liberties of their Country. The times in which others 


have ſucceeded in this attempt, were ſuch as ſaw the ſpi- 


rit of Liberty ſuppreſſed and ſtifled, by a general luxury 
and venality : But Cromwell ſubdued his e, when 


this ſpirit was at its height, by a ſucceſsful ſtruggle againſt 


court-oppreſſion; and while it was condu and fup- 
ported by a ſet of the greateſt Geniuſes for government the 
world ever ſaw embarked together in one common cauſe. 
Ver. 283, Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name,] 
And even this fantaſtic ee ſuffers a terrible 
reverſe, —Sachevere!, in his Yoyoge to I-columbhill, deſcrib-- 


ing the Church there, tells us, that in one corner is 


* a peculiar incloſure, in which were the monuments of 
© the kings of many different nations, as Scotland, Ire- 
“land, Norway, and the Joo Man, 'Tais (aid the 
wh perſon who ſhewed me the place, pointing to a plain 
„ ſtone) was the monument of the Great Txacuz, king 
te of Ireland. I had never heard of him, and could not 
* refle& of how little value is Greatneſs, that has —_ 
left a name ſcandalous to à nation, and a grave whi 

_ * the mea neſt of mankind would never envy.” 


Van. 292. From dirt an ſea-werd] Avarice and Luft, 


In p 


* 
% 


f pn -— * 
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Now Europe's laurels on their bros behold," 1 


Oh wealth ill-fated l which no act of Ge 4: 


What greater bliſs attends their cloſe of 1 


| Jeng: h ſhewn: that happineſs confifts neither in external 


In each how guilt and e equal ran iy 
And all that rais'd the Hero, ſunk the abs 8 7 


But ſtain d with blood, or ill exchang d for gold: 
Thes der therm broke with tols, or furl in leak, 
Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. . 


E'er taught to ſhine, or ſanctify'd from mana kigh 


Some greedy , minion, or imperious wife, 
The trophy d arches, ſtory'd halls a 0 | 
And haunt their ſlumbers in the pompous ſhade. 

Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, Jos 
Compute the morn and ev ning to the day; 
The whole amount of that enormous fang; 


A Tale, that blends their glory with their 3 
Eno then this truth (enough for Man ® know) 
9. Virtue alone is Happineſ below." Y 310 
| 7 T he 


AS > COMMENTARY.” Fe 
VER. 309. ' Know then this T ruth, & c.] Having * at 


goods of ay kind, nor in a/! kinds of internal (that is, in ſuch 
'of them as are not of our own acquirement)nor yet in the 
viſionary purſuits of the Phi'oſophers, he concludes (from 
vet. 308 to 311 ) chat it is to be found in Viar UE ALONE: 


| N. T * N. eh? 

Ves. 30g. Kuta then this truth (erengh far A- e 
- Firtue ALONE is happineſs n 25 : 

f ag Reſuel tranſlates the-lines thus nt 


«« Appren done, qu'il weft point icy bas de ade. ; 


4.8: Ja Vertu ne regle et P'E/ptit et ie Cur. =P 
1 | 7 „ 


4141 
4 
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The only poi it whe „Nun bil id ab 
And taſtes the good without the fall to ill 3 11 tar 

Where only Merit conſtant pay receives TFT 5 
Is bleſt in hat it takes, e 60H „ K 


The joy unequab d, if its ends it gain, =" 45 
And if it KO e HP *5' IA > 


. 
v.. 


After Jer. 85 in the MS. © OY "FOR 
Ev'nwwileitfeems Abeg dl difp. 

And <heequers all che good? Mais 30% * 
'Tis but to teach him to ſupport each ſtate, die N 
With patience this, with. *oderapon that; 1 

» Ard £ 9 


ü 4. Te -- hs” 
COMMENT AR Y. 


Ver. 411: The by point aobtfe Duman 31 7 All. 
Sc.] Hitherto:the Poet had proved, NEGATIVELY, that 
happineſs conſiſts in Virtue,byſhewing, titat it did not cott 
in ady thing elſe. He no (from ver. 30 to 3 27 proves 
the ſame POSITIVELY, by an enumeration of the qualities 
of Virtue, all naturally adapted to 282 to increaſe hu- | 
man happineſs; as-its Conſtancy, Capacity, Vigour, Effl- 
cacy, Activity, Moderation, and Selt- . 


| "Nov iv BENS As a RD 

be. Loben then, that there ii no. hatpine(s. * Ar — 9 

Virtue regulate the beart and the under landing: Which ge- 

ſtroys all the force of his Autbor's concluſion... He had 
proved, that happineſs conſiſts neither in external goods, 
as the Vulgar imagfned ; nor yet in the viſions of tube 
Philoſophers : he concludes therefore that it conſiſts in » 
VIxTruE ALONE. His'tranſlator ſays, that evithout ir- | 
tue there can be no happineſs. And ſo ſay the men Whom 

his Author is here n For the” they OR 


1 9 ** * $ ©2050 th * = : 
» 


— — — 
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Theſe lines are extremely finiſhed. In which there i; ſuch 
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Without ſatiety, tho! cer ſo bleſs, 5 ö 
And but more reliſh'd as the more reg: 8 
The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears 
Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very enter. {vs "Mm 
Good, from each object, from each place dee, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir d; e e 
| Never elated, while one man's 8 3 
Never dejected, while another's bleſs d; 
And where no wants, no wiſhes can _ 328 
Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 

See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow! 
Which who ne can taſte oy thinks'© can n kno: 

Let 


** $5 ö . . 


| Variations 
And raiſe his baſe on that one ſolid jo, 
Which conſcience gives, and nothing can defray, 


a ſoothing ſweetneſs in the melancholy harmony of the 
verſification, as if the Poet was then in that tender office 
in which he was moſt officious, and in which all his Soul 
£ame ont, the condoling with ſome good man in — 


Cour N TAN Y. . 
Var. 427. See the ſole bliſs Heavꝰn could on all be 7 
Having thus proved that happineſs is indeed 
Virtue ; he proves next (from ver. 526 to 329.) that ith 
#ightly placed there ; for that then, and then only, aLL 
Ua partake of it, and ALL be capable of * i. | 


Nin 


ternal goods requifite to happineſs, it was when, ir in cons , 
junction with Virtue. Mr. Pope ſays, . _— 


% VIRTUE ALONE is happineſs below : 5 Lf 
And ſo _ a faithful Tranſlator to have faid due 
1 


* * p 2a abs * a * 
* F by , ö * 
. * 4 , 
4 * 5 * 


n 1 


E WOIACAN. oy. © 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad muſt miſs 5 the good, untaught, will find, 
Slave to no ſect, who takes no private road, 31 
But looks thro Nature, up to Nature's God; 155 
Purſues that Chain which links th' immenſe deſign, 
Joins heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine; 
dees, that no Being any bliſs can know, 338 
But touches ſome above, and ſome beloßs 
Learns, from this union of the riſing Whole, 

The firſt, laſt purpoſe of the human ſou ; 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began, 

All end, in Lovx oF Gor, and Love oF Man. 340 

For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul; ©. © 
Conn ten 8 er -- 
VBE. 329. Let poor with fortune, c.] The Poet then 
with ſome indignation obſerveth (from ver. 328 to 341.) 


that as obvious and as evident as this truth was, yet Riches 


and falſe Philoſophy had ſo blinded the diſcernment even 
of improved minds, that the poſſeſſors of the firſt, placed 
happineſs in externals, unſuitable to man's nature ; and 
the followers of the latter, in refined viſions, unſuitable 
to his ſituation : while the fimple-minded man, with Na- 
TURE only for his guide, found plainly in what it ſhould 


1 


de placed. 


Ver. 341. For him albne, Hope leads from goal to goal. 
But this is not all; the Author ſhews further (from ver. 340 
to 35 3.) that when the ſimple minded man, on his firſt ſet- 


TT ww 


„ 


NOTES. 


VIX. 341. For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, Hr. 
PL a ro, in his firſt book of a Republic, hath a remarkable 
paſlage to this purpoſe. ** He whoſe conſcience does not 
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1 
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* Ns ST , 


"ito Gut in the - pine of Truck in order to happineſjh kay 


had the wiſdom i Ren - oo 


To look thro? Natore up to Nature God., 


(instead of adh ring to any ſect e e 


be is now no longer in danger, of chuſin wrong, amidit 
ſuch divefſities- Religions but be pur ling tk rand 
ſcheme of univerſal denevolener, in pra ons: (Vella 


theory, 5 arrives at length to the knowledge of the e. 


Sealed wil! of God, which is the conſummation of the 905 
ſtem of benevolence; 4 4 Eh MD 


„Fot him alone, Hope leads my goal to-goulf 7 * 
And pens till. and opens on his foul; 

Till ſengthen'd op to FATTU, eo ee 

cuts the bliſs thar fil. op all ee Ms 
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Nr 8. = ee 


ce enen ww! has chearful Hoe! Tbs his 5 5 


* and the fupport and comfort ot his old age, according 
«© to Pindar. For this great Poet, © Socrates, very ele- 
“ gantly ſays, That he who leads a juſt and holy lie has 
„ always am Able Hope for his companion, Which fills by 
'« heart Wito joy, and is the ſappo:t and comfort of, bi 


«© old age. Hip, the meſt powerful of the ND viathies in in 


governing the ever-changing and inconſtant temper of 


86 mortal ng: eng.” To 0 unde, dure 9X0) Z yveigors Me 
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Nature, whoſe dates t enen nden nar} 
ue giv'n in v, eee eee 
Wiſe is her preſent 3 ſhe connects in this 
is greateſt Virtue with his greateſt Bliſs z 10 % 


lt once m ann, 


1 gels lars thus puſt's- to Hs; to 3 
cCires thee to e ae lee ane. 
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1350 Fluten pure get enen 


in the laſt place, marks out (tom ver. os 10 373.) the 
progreſs of his good man's benevolence; puſhed through 
natural religion, to revealed, till it arrives © chat height 
which the ſacred Writers. deſcribe as the very ſammit of 
Chiltian perfeRtion ; aud few Yo the progreſs of Aim 
tiers from the progreſs of M beine d 

divine deſcends Frog al 9 t chat thi 

nuft riſe from i vidual th univer/al "Hh güne for - 

this Hines beneyoletice s, that; a God has: mate a 

Whole, whoſe. parts have'a eſe. + rr to, and ag en- 

tire dependency on ee cher, mat V ktending his be- 

nevolence tire g hout that Wudſe, in conformity =_— 4 
the will of his 8 and therefore this enlarenient - - 


ang Hovoimes x dug. a ls dath not 
S ²˙·¹ wͥ BO 

e Nor . gee] +4 (bias 

rgip©- | 11 28 4 ur 95 f 5 a 22 88 nd 7 EP 

we. Ia 1 ſame manner Far, ſpeaks: in his 

Hercules furems, © . Ain * 


ne der n 
obo. N an dg. ira h OO 
Iliroibe, alel. 2 Saen, adede * Ver. 08. 


4 He is the good . man in hots Hera He prix ings cter- 
"A nally: * to be without — ah i foe of 7 15 the por- 
U dos o . wa . 
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» 15 this tos little for the — * 
| Erkend _— gs n "Bf 16 5 
| ons. one elle Liſtem uf — hr * "VIM 


Happier! as kinder, in whate'er, degree, "my hs; 
And Wires of Bliſs but height of Charity. 95 


5 3 4 * 401 £23 1 og A e 1 
10 Co i 111 22 
only ſhewn his piety in this obſervation, but the otmbl 
and addreſs likewiſe in the diſpoſition of it. The I/y 
den Man opens with expoſing the murmurs and i 1mpiog 
_ «concluſions of fogliſh, men againſt the preſent eonflitain 
gof things: as it, proceeds, i it occaſionally detets all thok 
: Falſe principles. and opinions, which led them to conclil 
thus perv {ely. | Haying now done all that Was necel. 
„ay in 8 the Author turns te pradice; and 
©, ends; his Eſſay with the recommendation of an ackuoj- 
:ledged. virtue, apes which if exerciſed'in that i 
1:Zent-which.conformi! to che will of God requireth, woul 
: effeQually prevent. a N 3 againſt the Preſent q. 
| 22 1 ſuch F being made” with * 
iſcegard to every thing but their own private en, wi 
J.legking remedy in the diſorder, and at the Wy of al 
+the-reft; ... This obſervation, | I Ws 


don 66: Self-love but: ſerves the rin 8 


187 important: Rochefoucault, Eſprit, and their coarſe and 
2 diſciple Mandeville, had obſerved, that SelF-love 
was the origin of all thoſe virtues which mankind moſt ad- 
. mire ; and therefore fooliſhly ſuppoſed it was theewdlite- 
wiſe : and ſo taught that the higheſt pretences to Aline 
reſtedneſs were only the more artful diſguiles of Self lote, 
But our Author, who ſays ſome where or other, 


Of human Nature, Wit its worſt may 3 write, , 
og 6c We all reyere it in our own deſpite,” : * , "MS: , 


faw, as well as they, and every body elle, char be: ans 
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Mut: ;if from ind dual we EVO, nam 0 T 1 
elf lore büt ſerves the Virtuous mind to Wage 2 


. che ſmall pebble ftirs che acefur 1 pr Heer.  Þ 
re centre mov d, ; 4 eitdte ft üght fu 1 e, 36g „ = 


Another mill, and Alf an TY ot fer ſpreads ty 1 20 | 
Friend, parent, e firſt it will embrace 3 
His country next; and next all human racy z 5 


Wide and more wide, tht &erflowings- of the mind 


Take ey ry creature in, of exry kind; 370 


Earth ſmiles around; with boundleſs boy TY 
And Heav'n beholds its image in his breaſt. 


Come then, my F riend my Genius! come along; 
Oh maſter VERNE — wo! r A e 18 


| 
; part * 2 4 182 "fa 


38 & £34 K ws 3 81. 


And 
| V ARIA iT 10NS. _ 

vis. 373. Comt then, my Friend, &+.] Wa n thos, 
And now tranſported der ſo. vaſt, a Plan. 
While the wing 'd courſer flies with all her rein, 

E While 

D . 1 
began in Self. love; yet he underſtood human nature bet- 
ter than to imagine that they ended there. He knew that 


Reaſon and Religion could convert n mh its Fwy 
oppoſite ; and therefore teacheth that | 


« Self. loye but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake v 


and thus hath vindicated the dignity of human Nature, 
and the PRION truth of the Chriſtian doctrine. 


DOPE n 1 8 
val. 373. Come then, my Friend! He.] This noble * 
lrophe, by which the Poet concludes the Eſſay in an ad- 
ireſs to his mo will fu rank critic with examples of 
"Nat > > nn Oey 
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ue 


3 And while the Muſe now ſioops, or now aferiily, why 
| Tous eee, 2 
| | 2 fall wah dignity, with temper riſes. HEY 855 4 Oh 
Form by thy converle, happily to wig er 
View m_ Ries" from oil: to feveres, ., oo” 
ER | — eich £04 $34 6 eee « «13; APR. A. IS, NG] rh: (ip Pur 
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x £ 2% Vinrate 1 86407 {f 8 Wi 
. While ** ne wand now mounti the 
„ . ſcatter d 7 4 = ws win be dh 
<4 t thou, my N courſe 1 in gh, 
ee aid her A7 ieee a 
£4 and 10 N 15 Ws, a 93 . XA Fr 
ar PS rg eloention, bon vi 
as from its ſources, Longinus dedaeeth che Su n 
Te he enn and ſublinit of % 
conception: i ' 1 
Come then, my Friend! my Gebe come along; 
.* «, O Maſter of the Poet, and _ Song ! 
* And while the Muſe now ſtoopeg and iow aſcends, 
To Man's low paiſions, or their glorious ed | 


1 The /econd, that pathetic n * at the 
fame time, melts aud inflames : 1 
ee n various natre wi vile, 

2 Pe ignity, with riſe, "+ LOT 

2 Ferard by dy converſe, happily te fer 

« From grave te gay, from lively kei tance 
Corrs with ſpire, — 
oy n een enn, 
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Oh! while along the ſtream of Time wy name * 1 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame TY. 

Gy, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, — | 
Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale | EF, 
When ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in duſt repoſe, / 
Whoſe ſons ſhall bluſh their fathers were ty does 0 
Shall then this verſe to future age pretend 


Thou wert my guide, philoſopher; and friend ? 390 
That urg d by thee, I turn d the tuneful art 


From ſounds — NY e the heart 3. 


>» =. 


of 4 4 certain 3 NN by 2 
« O! while along the ftream of Time thy ame a 
4 „ Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, s 
« Say, ſhall my little bark attendant fail,” 8 
5 6e Purſue the triumph, od th ile? 
te 4, 4 ſplendid dition: © a * 


“ Whoſe ſons ſhall bluſh their fathers were 

« Shall then this hats to future age pretend 

“Thou wert my guide, philoſo . and friend 5 
« That, urg'd by thee, I rn K the tuneful art 
From . by to things, from fancy to the heart; 

For Wit's falſe mirror held up Nature's light; —— - 
5. And fifthly, which includes in * 10 * roll « "= 
weight and dignity i inthe c 7. Ce 
* Shew'd erring Pride, whatever i is, is RIGHT "WR; 
| © That Reason, Passton, anſwer one great Ai; 
That true SzLF-Lovg and Soca, are the aus 8 

* That Vix ru s only makes our BLiss below; 


And all our . 10 OuAs ELVIS tO CN. 


Fo When ftateſmen, 88 kings, in aut nh, 
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on a principle of Right or Nature. 


* tween Reaſon and Inſtinct, another upon Man's ground - 
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That RxASON, PAss10N, anſwer one great aim oy 
That true SELF-LovE and SOCIAL are the fame f 
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Vas. 304. Shew'd erring Pride, Whatever Ts, is Right 
The Poer's addreſs to his friend, , which-concladeth is 
epiſtle ſo nobly, and endeth with a recapitulation of the 
general argument, affords me the following obſerva 
with which I ſhall conclude theſe remarks, There is oe 


as, 

great beauty that ſhines through the whole He The ſup 
oet, whether he ſpeaks of man as an individual, a ten- 01 
ber pf ſociety, or the ſubject of happineſs, neuet mille nn. 


an opportunity, while he is explaining his ſtate under any 
of theſe capacities, to illuſtrate it in the moſt artful man- 
ner by the inforcement of his grand Principle, That jvm 
thing tendeth to the good of the"Whole 5 from Wee his ty 
tem gaineth the reciprocal; advantage of having that 
grand Theorem realized by facts; and his fats, yuſlifed 


n 


Tuvs 1 have endeavoured to analyſe and explain the 
exact reaſoning of theſe four epiſtles. Enough, preſume, 
to convince every one, that it hath a preciſion, force, and 
cloſeneſs of connection, rarely to be met with, geg in the 
moſt formal treatiſcs of philoſophy... Yet in doing this, it 
is but too evident I have deſtroyed that 4 energy 
which animates the original. And now let the Reager be. 
lieve,. if he be ſo diſpoſed, what M. de Crouſaz, in his 
Critique upon this work, inſinuates to be his on @pinion, 
as well as that of his friends: Some perſons, {ays be, 
«| have conjectured that Mr. Pope did not compoſe this 
% Effay at once, and in a regular order; but "that aſter 
<« he had written ſeveral fragments of poetry, all finiſhed 
< in their kind (one, for example,” on the parallel be- 


** leſs Pride, another on the Prerogatives of human Na. 
ture, another on Religion and Superſtition, "another - 
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vat VIRTUE only makes our Bliſs below hos = 


a all our Knowledge is, OURSELVES TO KNOW, 339 
91 VARAIAT IOS. „ 1 24 
; VER. 397. That Virtue only, & c.] In the MS. thus, 
hat That juſt to find a God is all we can, 7 
1 And all the fludy of Mankind is Man. : 

5  CoMMENTARY. _ _— 1 
de Original of Society, and ſeveral fragments beſides 4 
on Self-love and the Paſſions) he tacked theſe toge- 
ther as he could, and divided them into four epiſiles; 
u, it is ſaid, was the fortune of Homer's Rhapſodies.” 
ſuppoſe this extravagance will be believed juſt as ſoon - i 
one as of the other, But M. Du Reſnel, our Poet's - 
WT ranſlator, is not behind hand with the Critic, in his +. 
wdement on the work. The only reaſon” (ſays he) 
for which this poem can be properly termed an E/ay, 
eis, that the Author has not formed his plan with all 
' the regularity of method which it might have admit- 
ted,” And again“ I was, by the unanimous opi- 
nion of all thoſe whom I have conſulted on this occa- 
„fon, and amongſt theſe, of ſeyeral Engliiomen com- 
ho ' pletely {killed in both languages, obliged 10 follow a dif<. | 
J method, The French are not ſatisfied with ſentiments, : 
ever beautiful, unkſs they be methodically diſpoſed : 8. 
. * Method being the cbaracteriſſic that difti nguiſhes our per- 
, finances from thoſe of our neighbours,”" &c. Aſter hav- 
| ing given many examples of the critical ſkill of this won- 
2 derful man of method, in the foregoing notes, is is enough 
bat io have quoted this flouriſh of ſelf applauſe, and fe 
n, WJ © {care him to the laughter of the world, 5 
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In eng Clime der d.“, 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, "Rb 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 
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Who all my Senſe conſin LTL 5 
To know but this, that Thou art Gd. 
Ard that myſelf am blind Yo 
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ſ-me paſſages in the preceding E/ay, having been unjuſtly 
ſuſpetted of a tenidency towards Fare and NaTuURA- 


to ſhe that his ſyſtem was founded in /ree-wvill, and ter- 
minated in piety -* that the Firſt Cauſe was as well the 
Lord and Governor of the Univerſe as the Creator of it; 
and that, by ſubmiſſion to his will, (the great principle 
inforced throughout the Eſa) was not meant-ſuffernig 
ourſelves to be carried along by a blind determination, but 
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Univerſal Prayer.) It may be proper to obſerve „ mat 


L15M, the Author compoſed this Prayer as the ſum of all, 


Fling in a religious acquieſcence, and confidence full ß 
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ups UNIVERSAL PRAYER; 


RY a Tet gave me, in this dark — 8 
2 I's ſee the Good from III; e mt 3 — 
5 And binding Nature faſt in Fatt . 

Let free the Human Will. 5 


1 What Copſcience/dictates tobe done, ao * 
Or yarhs me not to do, N 4 
_ RR This, teach me more than Hell to ſhung 
* . That, more than Heav'n purſue, 22 | 


FW 


wust Bleſlings thy free Bounty eines, 
= Let me not caſt away; 

nw For God is paid when Man receives, , : OP 

® joy is to obey. MET + 3 


RE Yeti not to Earth's contracted 

TH Thy Goqfneſs let me Es 

Or think Thee Lord alone of Man, 
When thouſand Worlds are round + 


EN 2 7 


1 Phe not this weak, unknowing hand 
| Preſume thy bolts to:throw, . 

- And deal damnation round the landed 
TTL ON each 1 1 judge oy Foe. W e 1 
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Tt am fight, thy grace im f F 
| Still inthe rightts ty „ 5 
If en hs en teach iy bet. ay; 4 
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* 8 


Swve mole from fi mae, MP 


Ad r thy 1 dota has 72 1 
Or aught hy Goodneſs lens | | 
w- = 
Teach me to feel tber 8 1 7, 4. 
To hide the Fault Ie xx 
That Mercy I to others ſhow, _ : ST "hag b 
That Mercy wow to me. = 
Mean tho 1 am, not wholly fo, 
Since quick ned by thy Breath 3 . 
On lead me whereſoe er I go,, =, 
Through this day's Life or Death. 33 
Thie 
N OTE 8. N — —55 28 8 


If I am rigbt, thy grace e 
if I am wrong, O teach my hear wy 


As the imparting of grace, on the chriſtian ſyſtem, is * . 
ſtronger exertion of the divine Power, than the natural i- 
lumination of the heart, one would expect that right and” 

wrong ſhould change places; more aid being required to Y 
reſtore men to right, than to keep them in it. Butas itwas 
the Poet's purpoſe to infinuate that Revelation was the 3 
right, nothing could better expreſs his purpoſe than mak» 
ing the right ſecured by the 188 of grace, | 
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MORAL ESSAYS, _ 


FOUR EPISTLES e 


Several Perſons. | 


E& brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu fe 
Impediat verbis laſſis onerantibus aures: 

Et ſermone opus eſt modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo, - 
Defendente Wwikem modo Rhetoris atque Poetz, = 


Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque | 
Extenuantis eas conſultò. | Hon. | | 
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FH 11 1 1 5 a; 2 for 
der Man in the Abſtract Books will not Jerve the | 
purpoſe, nor get our own" Exp > ver. * 
General maxim, unleſs. they be formed doch 
will be but notional, ver. 10. Some Peculiarity ES, 
every man, characier iſic to himſelf, yet varying from - 
himſelf, ver. 15. Difficulties ariſing from our own _ 
Paſſions, Fancies, aculties, &c. ver. 31. ' The 
' ſoortneſs of Life, 10 obſerve i in, and the uncertainty of : 
_ the Principles of action in men, to obſerve by, ver, ESP 
37, &c, Our own Principle action often hid from 
ourſelves, ver. 41. Some few characters plain, but in 
17 55 confounded, difſembled, or inconſiſtent, ver. 51, 
The ſame man utterly different in different placts ang 
| ſeaſons, ver. 71. 1 inthegreatet, 
ver. 77, &c. Nothing conſtant and certain but God and 
Nature, ver. 95. N judging of the Motives from 
the actions; the! - ſame 52 proceeding from ws” "0 
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b RGUM ENT. 
| Motrves, and the ſame Moti ves Pe > 3 
* "ations, ver 100. II. Yer to form CharaRers, we 
can only tale the ſtrongeſt actions f a man's s bye, 
and try to mal them agree: The utter unter of 
this, from Nature itſel, and from Policy, ver. 120. 
Characters given according io the rank of men af th 
world, ver. 135. And ſome reaſon for it, ver, 141, 
Education alters the Nature, or at le Cha. 
racer of many, ver. 149. Actions, Paſſions, 
Opinions, Manners, Humours, or Principles, al 
[Jon to change. No judging by Nature, fromver, 
158 to Ii III. It only remains to ud ¶ I us 
can) ) his ULING Pass10N : That well certainh 
influence all the reſt, and can reconcile the ſeeming i 
real inconſiſtency of all his actions, ver. 175. br 
Rlanced i in the extraordinary character of Clodio, ver. 
179. A caution again/i miſtaking ſecondiqualities. 
for firlt, which will deftroy all poſſibility: of the know- 
ledge 7. "mankind, ver. 210. Examples of the 
Atreng th of the Ruling Paſſion, and its cm 
bo the 42 abe ver. 222, We... 
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idea he then conceived, it would have all the clearneſs of 
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of the Knowledge and Chances of Maw? | 
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"ES, you 8 4 man to Sooke confin'd,. 2 
Who from his ſtudy rails at human kind; . : 

Tho' what he/learns he ſpeaks, and may advance 

Some ny ral e or be a by eee by * 
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Epiſtle of the Knowledge and Characters of Men.] 'Who- 
ever compares this with the former editions of the Epiltie] 
will obſerve, that the order and diſpoſition of the feverat - 
parts are entirely changed and reverſed; though wirn 
hardly the alteration of a ſingle word. When che Rüdi: 
tor, at the Author's deſire, rt examined chis epiſtle; he 
was ſurprized to find it contain a number of exquiſite obs 23 
ſervations, without order, connection, or dependence? 
but much more ſo, when, on an attentive review, he ſa wm. 
that if the epiſtle were put into a different form, on an 
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Moral EJays.] The Es8AY ON Man was  inteoded 0 
de compriſed in four books: 5 

The firſt of which, the Author has given us under thas | 
tile, in four epiſtles. & a 

The Second was to have naked of the Gn, * — ry 
1. Of the extent and limits of human reaſon. 2. Of thaſe 
arts and ſciences, and the parts of them, which are uſe- 
ful, and therefore attainable; together with thoſe Which 
are unuſeful, and therefore - unattainable. 3. Of the; 
nature, ends, uſe, and application of the different ca- 
pacities of men. 4. Of the uſe; of leatning; of the 
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The coxcomb bird, ſo talkative and grave, 1 5 | 
That frdm his cage cries Cuckold, Whire, am Ml Me 
Knave, os 
The? many a paſſenger he rightly call, 76) 
You hold h ne e re at a 2 hs 4 
5 N Co 1 ME 1 1 A R we 3 vt 1 


method ry 3 of connected reaſoning, · The Antbdt 
appeared as much ſtruck with the thing as the Editor, and 
agreed to put the Poem into the preſent order; which ha 
given it all the juſtneſs of a true compoſition, The in- 
troduction to the epiſtle on Riches was in the ſame cond: 
tion, and underwent the ſame'reform. 

+EetsTL& I. This epiſtle is divided into three nen 
parts or members : The firſt (from ver. 1 to gy.) treats of 
the difficulties in coming at the Knowledge and true Cha- 
rafters of men. The ſecond (from ver. 98 to 174.) of the 
. wrong means which both Philoſophers and men of the World 
have employed in ſurmounting thoſe difficulties, And 
the third (from ver. 173 to the end) treats of the right 
means 3 won Givens for the ee . 


55 + 1 By E s. 


ſatire againſt the wiſepplication of them; 2 10 

pictores, characters, and examples. 
The third book regarded civil regimen, or the ſcience 
of politics; in which, the ſeveral forms of a Republic 
were to be examined and explained ; together with the 
ſeveral modes of religious worſhip, ſo far forth hor 


4 ˙A %˙¹u. ot 


affect Society; between which the Author always 
6d there was the cloſeſt connection and the moſt Intereſt- 
jog relation. So that this part would have treated of 
Civil and Religious Society in their full-extent, © 
The fourth and laſt book. concerned private Ethics, or 
practical morality ; conſidered in all the circumſtances 
orders, rofeſſions. and ſtations of human liſe. 
The {h heme of all-this had been maturely digeſted : 1 20d 
communicated o L. „ Dr. Swiſt, and one or 
two. 
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| | » CI FI E d M ME NT A R 1. 1 N Ly F. . 1 
vet re gon dypife d dien de 1, 
is introduced (from ver. 1 to 15) by obſerving, thatthe 
Knowledge of men is neither to be gained by books nor 


experience alone, but by the joint uſe of both ; for that 
the maxims of the Philo/opher and: the conc/u/tons of —_ 
nan of. the World, can, ſeparately, but ſupply a Vague 
and ſuperficial knowledge : often not {o.much; as thoſe 


naxim: are founded in the abſt ract no/70ns of the Writer 
and theſe cancluſiont ate drawn from the uncertain co zer- | 


ture: of the oblerver i But when the Philoſopher joins bis 
ſecliion to the experience of the man of the World, 
his notions are retifie into principles: and r 
of the World, regulates his experience on the notions of = -- 
Philoſopher, his comjefures advance into /cience. Such is i 
the reaſoning of this introduction; which, belides its 
propriety to the general ſubject of the epiſtle, has a pe= / 


two more; and was intended for the only work of his 
riper years: but was, partly through ill health, partly 
through diſcouragements from the depravity of the times, 
and partly on prudential and other conſiderations, inter- 
 rupted, poſtponed, and, laſtly, in a manner laid aſide. 
Bat as this was the Author's favourite Work, which 
more exactly reflected the image of his own ſtrong and 
capacious mind, and as we can have but a very imperfe&t 
idea of it from the difjefta membra Poets; which now re- 
main; it may not be amiſs to be a ligle more particular 
concerning each of theſe projected books; *: 
The FirsT, as it treats of man in the abſtract, and 
conſiders him in general, under every one of his rela- 
tions, becomes the foundation, and furniſhes out the ſub- 
jects, of the tres follow ing; ſo tagte 
The sro Book was to take up again the h and 
ſecond epiſtles of the fr book; and to treat of man in 
dis intellectual capacity at large, as has been explained 
10S above. 
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To obſervations which ourſelves we make: 1. 
We grow more partial for th* obſerver's a, $0 

To written Wiſdom, as another's, leſs: _. 
Maxims are drawn from Notions, thoſe. from Gief,, * 
TCP 
( COMMENTARY. TOs ol «i 
culiar relation to each of its parts or members! Por the na 
cauſes of the difficulty in coming at the knowledge and cha. pa 
racters of men, explained in the firſt part, will e the K 
Importance of what is here delivered, of the % alli th 


'ance of ſpeculation and practice to ſurmount itz anl the 
wrong mean, Which both philoſophers and men of thewrl 
have employed in oyercoming thoſe difficulties Liſcourſed 
of in the Goal part, have their ſource here Uedueed; 
which is ſeen to be a /eþarate adherence of Eath to hi 
own method of ſtodying men, and a mutual content of 
the Other's. Laſtly, the right means delivered In the 


third part would be of little uſe in the application, wich. . 
8 NorTss. | N t 
above. Of this, only a ſmall part of the concluſicu ' 
(which, as we ſaid, was to have contained a'ſatire again : 
the miſapplication of wit and learning) may be found in 
the fourth book of the Dunciad; and up and down, oc- 
caficnally, in the other three. ER 
The rab Book, in like manner, was to reafſume | 
the ſubject of the hi. d epiſtle of the , which treats of 


Man in his ſocial, political, and religious capacity. But 
this part the Poet afterwards conceived might be beſt 
executed in an Epic Poem ; as the Action would make 
it more animated, and the Fable leſs invidious ; in which 
all the great principles of true and falſe Government and 
Religions ſhould be chiefly delivered in feigned examples. 

The FourTH and laſt book was to purſue the ſubject 
of the fourth epiſtle of the ff, and to treat of Ethics, 
or practical morality ; and would have confiſted of many 
members; of which, the four following epiſties are de- 
tached portions: the ro He. on the Ch:raters of Men 
and Wimen, being the int, bductory part of this concluding 
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There's ſome Peculiar in each leaf und grain, 1 
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Some unmark'd fibre, or ſome varying vein: 
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out the di 


; vation of men and manners diſcovered a'auiano'i/rar- 

& siox, yet, without a pb:io/5phic knowledge of human 

e nature, we may eaſily miſtake a ſecondary and' Jubfidiary - 

paſſion for the principal, and ſo be never the nearer in the 

e Knowledge of Men. But the elegant and eaſy ſorm uf 

. the introduction equals the propriety of its mater; for 1 
. the epiſtle being addreſſed tq a noble perſon, diſtinguiſh- -. 
{ ed ſor his knowledge of the world, it opens, as it were, 

l in the midſt of a familiar converſation,” which. lets. us at 

once into his character; where the Poet, by politely. ai 
ſetting only to ridicule the uſeleſs knowledge of men con- me 

f fined to books, and only to extol that acquired by the 

d world, artfully infinuates how alike defective the latter 


may be, when conducted on the fame narrow principle: 
Which is too often thecaſe ; as mex of the wworld are more 
than ordinarily prejudiced in favour of their own obſer- 
vations for the ſake of the ober wer; and, for the ſame 
reaſon, leſs indulgent to the diſcoveries of others. 
Ver. 15. There's ſome Peculiar, &c.] The Poet enters 
on the firſt diviſion of this ſubject, be difficulties of coming 
at the Knowledge and true Cbaracters of Hen. "The fig 
cauſe of this difficulty, which he proſecutes (from ver. 
14 to 19.) is the great diverſity of characters; of which, 
to abate our wonder, and not diſcourage our inquiry, he 


only deſires we would grant him 


© —but as many ſorts of Mind as Moſs.” 
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Ver, 9. And yet— Men may be read, .as well as Books, 
tao much, & 2 The Peet has here covertly deſcribed a 
famous ſyſtem of a n of the world, the celebrated 
Maxims of M. de la Nochefousaalt, which sre one con- 
tinued /atire on human Nature; and hold much of the 
ill language of the Parrot: Oar Author's ſyſtem of hu- 
man Nature will explaia the reaſen of the cenſure. 
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Grant but as many forts of Mind as Mob: 
That each from other differs, firſt confeſs; 

Next, that he varies from himſelf no leſo ? + 26 

Add Nature's, Cuſtom's, Reafon's, Paffion's ſtriſe, 


Hereby artfully inſinuating, that if nature bath varied 
the moſt worthleſs vegetable into above three hundred | 
ſpecies, we need not wonder at a greater diverſity in her 
higheſt work, the human mind: And if the variety in 
that vegetable has been thought of importance enough 
to employ the leiſure of a ſerious enquirer, much more 
will the ſame circumſtance in this maſter- piece of the ſub- 
Junary world deſerve our ſtudy and attention, 
1 Shall only man be taken in the groſs?”  _ 
VIX. 19. That each from other differs, &c.] A ſecond 
cauſe of this difficulty (from ver;'18 to 21.) is man's in. 
| conſtancy; for not only one man differs from another, but 
the ſame man from binſelffl. I: 
Ver. 21. Add Nature's, Ec.) A third cauſe (from ver. 
20 to 23.) is that ob/curity thrown over the characters of 
men, through the ſtrife and conteſt between aatere and 
0 ciſtom, between reaſon and appetite, between trath and 
0/2ni9. And as moſt men, either through edutation, ten- 
perature, or profeſſion, have their characters warp'd by c. 
flom, appetite, and opinion, the obſcurity arihng from thence 
is almoſt univerſal: | „ 
|  NoTEes: | 
Ver, 22. And all Opinion colours taft on life, G. 
The Poet refers here only to the effect: In the Ele - 
Man he gives both the efficient and the final cauſe. The 
Firſt in the third Ep. ver. 231 „ 
Ere Wit oblique had broke that teddy light.” _ 
For oblique auit is Opinion, The other, in the ſecond Ep. 
% Mean while Opinion gilds with varying rays.” . 
« Theſe painted clouds that beautify our days, Ke. 
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our depths who fathoms, orourſhallows findes, f 
\ WH Quick whirls, and ſhifting eddies, of our minds? © 


N. 


On human Actions reaſon tho? yoꝗ c aan 23 

It may be Reaſon, but it is not Man: e wo 

That inſtant tis his Principle no more. 

Like following life thro? creatures you diſſect, 

You loſe it in the moment you detet. 3% Bf 
Yet more; thediff*rence is as great between "RE | | 

The optics ſeeing, as the objects ſeen. 2 1 


ee + i 

VER. 23. Our depths who fathoms, c.] A fourth cauſe 
(from ver, 22 to 25.) is deep d:/imulation, and reftlels ca- 
price; whereby the ſhallows of the midd are as difhicalt to 
be found, as the depths of it are to be fathomed. 

Ver. 25. On human Afions, c,] A fifth cauſe (from 
ver. 24 to 31.) is the ſudden change of his prenciple of - 
a&ion; either on the point of its being laid open and de- 
Ron or when it is reaſoned upon, and attewpred to be. 
explored, | f SY PL, I 

Ver. 31. Yet more; the di F rente, c.] Hitherto the Poet 
| hath ſpoken of the cauſes. of difficulty ariſing from the 
o/curity of the object; he now comes to thoſe which wm 
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Ver, 26. Jt may be Reaſon, but it is not Mam: ] i. e. 
The Philoſopher may invent a rational bzp»thefis which 
ſhall account for the appearances he would inveſtigate ; 
and yet that hypotheſis be, all the while, very wide of 
fa and the nature of things,  _ 3 
Vis, 29. Like following life through creatures you di ſecb, 

Ton boſe it in the moment you detect. | 
This ſimile is extremely beautiful. In order to ſhew the 

difficulty of diſcovering the operations of the heart in - 
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9 —— diſcolour'd thro' our Paſſions ſhown, ._ 
Or Fancy s beam enlarges, multiplies, 3 
Contracts, i inverts, and gives ten thouſand =” 

Nor will Life s ſtream for Obſervation. Fs 
It hurries all too. faſt to mark their WPI : 
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ceed from defefts in the obſerver. The firſt of i and } 

a fixth cauſe of difficulty, he ſhews (from ver. 30 to 37.) 
is the perverſe manners, Affection, and imaginations of the 
obſerver ; whereby the characters of others are rare 
* either in their true {5 ght, complexion, or proportion, 

' Ver. 37. Nor will L Li s ſtream for Obſervation, H. 
The ſeventh cauſe of difficulty, and the ſecond. ariſing 
from defects in the Obſerver, (from, ver. 36 to 4% isthe 
ſhortneſs of human life ; which will not ſuffer. himito ſele& 
and weiph out bis knowledge, but juſt to ſnatch it, as it 
rolls Oe by him, down * hls current of I. ine. 


e 
Nor E Ss. 


miral ſanſe, the Poet illuſtrates it by another attempt Mill 
more difficult, the diſcovery of its operations in g nate 
ral: For the ſeat of animal life being in the heart our 
endeavours of tracing it chicher muſt neceſſarily drive it 
from thence. 7 

VX. 33. Al mamers take a tinfurei from our own, 

Or ei me diſcolour'd thro* our PA ons ſown. 1 

Thek two lines are remarkable for the exattneſs and pro- 

riety of expreſhon. The word 7/i»4ure, which implies 
a weak colour given by degrees, well deſcribes the wlu- 
ence of the Manners; and the word giſcolour, which im- 
- Plies 4 quicker change and by a deeper dye, ey a5 
well the operation of the Paſſions. © 
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When half our knowledge we muſt ſnateh, 
takes , e e LPN 1 " 
Oft, in the Paffion | 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loft: 
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And what comes then is maſter of the field 
As the laſt image of that troubled hes, 4g 
When ſenſe ſubſides, and Fancy ſports in ſleeps, 
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eile 


fculties in one (from ver. 40 to 5 1.) namely, that very 
often the man himſelf ds ignorant of his ou mot i ve of 4. 


mirably explained: when the mind (ſays he) is now tired 


its attention; and ſuffers. the w to be: ſeized upon by 
the firſt that afterwards obtrudes itſelf; without taking 
much notice what that motive is. This is finely illuſtrat - 
ed by what he ſuppoſes to be the natural cauſe of dreams; 


where the fancy juſt let looſe; poſſeſſes itſelf of the /af- 


inage which it meets with, on the conſines between fleep + 


and waking ; and on that, erects all its ideal ſeenery ;- 
yet this ſeizure is, with great difficulty, recollected 3 auꝗ 
never, but when by ſome: accident we happen to have 
our firſt ſlumbers ſuddenly interrapted. Then (which; 
proves the truth of the hypotheſis) we ate ſometimes able 
to trace the workings of the Fancy backwards, from idea 


they all aroſe. 2 
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Tird, not determin' d, to the laſt we yield. 


tothe eighth and laſt cauſe, which very properly con- 
cludes the account; as, in a ſort, it ſums up all the dif. 


tion; the cauſe of which ignorance our author has: ad : 
out by the long; conflict of oppoſite motives, it withdraws: 


to idea, in a. chain, till we come to that from whence. 
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tho < te . of the thought) 
Becomes the ſtuff of which our dream is'w 
05 Something i is dim to our internal view, 
Is thus, perhaps, the cauſe of a ; i 3s 
True, ſome are open, and to all men a 
; Ou ſo yery cloſe, they're hid from none: 
(So darkneſs ſtrikes the ſenſe. no leſs than bats) 
Thus gracious CHANDos. is belov'd at light; 
And ev'ry child hates Shylock, tho' his foul: . 


Still . and peeps not kom ia hel. 


At 
Canaan. am; 


Ar To's True, — are open, c.] But now, in an- 
We an 


1 855 Noted, 5: | 
ves. 48. Brcomerthe c n 


. CON 


Giraldus Cambrenſis ſpeaking: of a uin * with . 


which he was favoured, ſeems yet to think that it might 
be made ont of the fur of his waking thoughts, His words 
are theſe—* Cum igitur ſuper univerſis qua nobis acci · 
«© derant, mecum non mediocriter anxius extiterim 
< ſuſpirioſæ mihi multoties cogitationes in animum 
* aſcenderint, node quadam i in ſomnis & KELIQU11S 
Te pERTE COGITATIONUM Viſionem vidi, &c,” © De 
rebur 4 ſe geflis, L. 11. c. 12.— By which we ſee, and it 
is worth remarking that to Philoſophiſe on our Superſti 
tions is fo far from eraſing them, that it engraves them 
but the more deeply in the mind, The. reaſon is plain; 
it turas the W agen w them, to 4 Jolutiow in their es" 
dit. EÞ 4 195 

"Ver. geen, wt — its Hole. Which Gents, that 
this grave perſon was content with his preſent” ſituation, 


2s finding but ſmall ſatisſaction in hat a famous mm 


reckons one of the advantages of old age; .*'* 


Ihe ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay ___ 
* LE in new light through chinks that time _ made,” 
CRIBL. 


Heco (from ver. 50 wh; ! m_— 
"Gar 
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At Ae balf Ae bes gen — * 2 r 
Il know tis Virtue, for he thinks them knaves : „„ ©, 
When univerſal homage Umbra pays Wy ; 1 
Al ſee tis Vice, and itch of vulgar e 5 6 6 
When Flatt'ry glares, all hate it in a — 
While one there is who charms us with his A A 
But theſe plain characters we rarely find; =” 
Tho' ſtrong the bent, yet quick. the turns of mind: 
0: puzzling Contraries confound the. whole 66 
Or Aﬀectations Wann reverſe the ſoul... .. ala andy; and 


OSS he Ai! 81 N. ne 
* er l eee n Dr & og” 
that theſe erte ſeem to be aggravated: For many', 
characters are fo plainly. marked, that no man can mile. 
nde them: and not ſo only in the more open , and frank, 
but in the cee and moſt recluſe likewiſe.” Of each of 
theſe the ObjeQor gives an inſtavce; by which it appears,” 
that the forbidding (cloſeneſs and concealed hypocriſy in 
the one, are as conſpicuous to all mankind, as the gra- 
cious openneſs and frank plain dealing of the other. 
The Reader ſees, this objection is more 99 ticula 11 
relled at the doctrine of ver. :2/gmn 
* Our depths who fathome, and our ſhallow 


for here it endeavours to prove, that both are al 
explorable. | 8 8 
Ver. 63. But theſe plain 1 1 To.this ab- 
jeclion, therefore, our Author replies (from ver, 62 (o 
71.) that indeed the fact may be true, in the inſtagces- 
ziven; but that ſuch plain Characters are extremely — ; 
And for the truth of this, he not only - appeals. to 
rence, but explains the cauſes of thoſe. perplexe 2 
complicated humours which diffuſe themſelves over the, 
whole ſpecies. . 1. The firſt of which is, the vi vgcity © {hs 
the imagination; that When the bias of the paſhons is ſof⸗ 
ciently determined to mark out the Character, the vi- 
gour of the fancy. generally ring | in * to the 


. . 
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Bebe or Sn ne Wa, 2 ; 
The Fool lies hid in inconſiſtencies. 
— oy — in vigour, in the gout; 
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of the appetites, the one no geg 


- © 'Tho' wrong the bent, yet quick che wil abel. 


2. A ſecond cauſe is the contrariety of Appetites, which | 


ſeveral ways, as Avarice and Luxury, Ambition 
and a ebe, Sc. (expreſſed in the n 5» 1 "" 


Or puzzling Contraries confound the hole, 


r make the ſame character — oh, 
and of courſe, inexplicable by the obſerver. 
3. A third cauſe is Ffe#ation, which aſpires to qualities 
that neither nature nor education has given us; and con- 
ſequently will be exerted with the ſame reſtraint and dif- 
ficulty that a tumbler walks upon his Pas on which 
ID eee 1 r 


Affectations quite reverſe the.foul;”. 


ai paſſions may indeed, turn it from FA bias which | 


the raling one has given it; but the affected paſſions diſtort 
all its faculties, and cramp all its operations; fo that 4 
manity itſelf, as well as its qualities, is no longer a Gi 
tinguiſhable thing. 

4. A ſourth cauſe lies in the kae of the n 
mind, which expoſe the wiſe to unexpected frailties, and 
conduct the weak to as unlocked for wiſdom. 

'Vs. 71. Ser the. ſame man, Nc. ] Of all theſe Four cane 
he here gives EXaMPLEs: 1. Of the wivacity of the Inagi- 


nation _ ver. 701077, Jn: of the contrariely 10 wy 
; | OTE FRY 8 


a 
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Farly at B ae'nefs, and at 
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Mad at a F ox-chaſe, wiſe at a'D W 
Drunk at a Borough, civil at a Ball; 
Friendly at Hackney, faithleſs at Whitehall At 
Catius is ever, moral, ever grave, 455 N ey” "Th 
Thinks who endures a knave, is next a knave, 


zwe juſt at dinner—then prefers, no doubt, 5 5 


A Rogue with Ven'ſon to a Saint without. 5 8 
Who would not praiſe Patritio's high deſert, 
lis hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, gt : 
lis comprehenſive head ! all Int'refts ho ms * 
All Europe fay'd, yet Britain not betray d. 
He thanks you. not, his pride is in Picquette, 8 5 
New-market- fame, and judgment at a Bett. 
What made (ſay Montagne, or more ſage chen 
Otho a warrior, Cromwell a buffoon boat 11s ap 
Va bk AT HON |. 4 RE 
After ver. 86. in the former Editions, ig e 
Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 


Hemm'd round with glories, pilfer cloth. or bread ; | 3 


As meanly plunder as they bravely fought, 
Now fave a People, and now ſave a Ons! 


CountaTtanry | | 
rites (from ver. 76 to 81.)—3. Of AfeBations ( 99 


(from ver. 86 to 95. 0 


0 to 87.) — and 4. Of the; ET 25 the Mn __ | 


N o 2s. 
Ver. 81. Patritio] Lord G-. 


Vos. 87. — ay a ge Charron 1 chen 
Vor. III. P Was 
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A perjur'd 


Prin- a leaden Seiat mrete, vhs 
e 1 = 


iS» 5 
. % K. 


8 7 f 506 . i: ETD N. 0 * * 8. 2 : An 
was an ' admirer of Monta; ne; bed Fn” 2 v 
friendſhip with him; and has travsfokte n infinite gm. | 
| ber of bis thaughts.inco bis famous book: D n Saget; Wil it 
but his moderating every where the extra gary 455 
niſm of bis friend, is che reaſon w by by ite Poet 
more Sage Charron, _ © 
| * * 89. 4 Pemjur d Prinet} 8 XI. of 14 4 \ 


in his Hat a leaden image of the V n Mar * 
when he fwore by, he RE) to bat rs 4 
VIS. 90. 4 gad: Regent trouble a a. — * 
Duke of Orleans, Regent in the minorii ot Lauis XV. ſy 
perſtitious in judicial aſtrolo e an unbelie ver in all reli- 
gion. The ſame has been obſerved of many other Polltzeranr, 
The Italians, in general, are not moxe:nated-for-theie 16 
| fined politics than for their attachment to the dotages of 
le under the influence of A beiſu. It may be Worth 
while to enquire into the cauſe of ſo ſingular a phanome, 
non, as it may probably do honour to Religion. Theſe 
men obſerving (and none have equal opportunities of ſo 
doing) how perpetually public events fall | out beſides their 
expectation, and contrary to the beft-laid ſchemes of 
worldly policy, cannot bu: confeſs that human: affairs are 
erdered'by fome Power extrinſecal.. Fo acknowledge a 
God and his Providence would be next- to introducing 2 
morality deſtructive of that civil ſyſtem which they think 
neceſſary for the government of the world, Fhey have 
recourſe therefore to that abſurd ſcheme of power Which 
rules by no other law than Fate or Deſiay. The confde- 
ration of this perhaps was the reaſon that the. Poet, to 
keep up decorum, and io preſerve the diſtinction between 
a 5 and a Fee, makes his Friend rely upon 


Prodidente for the . OR in the ee 3 2 s 
of the epiſtle, 
— Such in thoſe mean as in all the poll; {a 

con 
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The throne a Bigot keep, a Genius! Weite, . 
faithleſs thro? Piety, and dupꝰd thro?. W | a. 
Europe a Woman, Child, or Dotard ry , 2 ho 
And j ;uſt her wifes monareli made ̃ fob? 

Know, Goꝶ and NATURE only — * 


n Man, the A ot at flying gaine 3 
OT 5 bied 


e b 
Vers 95. Kas, God and Mature, Ac. ] Honig thive | 
ved ha he had propoſed; the premier natutafly led 
him into # moral reflexion, With Which he eonthides his 
/ parts namely, that conſtauey is to be expected in n 
ham Character but is to be found only in 
Cod and his Laws: That as to Man, he is not ont) pers 
pteally (ſting and varying, even white withis the wer ge 
5 his own nature; but is frequently flying out into each 
tmeme, both above and gelbe it: Now affochting th 
pod earneſt with Brates ; arid now again affect ung the 
inaginary converſation of r vor see 2 our 2 
by, ii. ver. 8. ] l 
A bird of paſſage! q gone "ke den us ed . 8 
No iu che Moon perhaps, now amd Kae. 3 


C _ 5 Nor zs. A. 1 hib 
ER. 91. The e @' BY of keep, a Genius | 
V. of Spain, who, after a the Re for Reli- 
don, reſumed it to gratify his Queen; and Victor Ama- 
(eus II. King of Sardinia, who refigned the crown, and 
ming to reaſſume. it, was impriſoned till his death. P. 
Ver. 93. Europe a Women, Child, or Dotard rule 
And juft ber abe, monarch. made AP bs 
The Crain the King of France, the Pages and the 
wovementioned King of Sardinia.  . .. = 
Vrz. 95. Know, Jad and Nature, c.] By Nature. j2.not 
lere meant any nary. ſubſtitate of God, called a 
Plaſtic Nature; : but 8 moral [aws: And chis obſerx ation 
vas inſerted with great propriety and diſcretion, in the 
coneluſion of a long 45 of the various characters of 


nen; for, from the n eſtimate of human ay 
: „ 
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F Now in the Moon perhaps, now under ground; Wnt 
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| In vain the Sage, with retroſpective eye, a 4 5 W 
' Would from'th* apparent What conclude'the Why 


8 * 
* 
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. } No e I nſet 
„%%% OoOuwunRTan ry... We 

-iVEeR.-99.' I vain the Sage, &c.] The Author having 
ſhewn the, difficulties in coming to the knowledge and 
true characters of men, enters now upon the ſecond dir 
ſion of his Poem, which is of the aurong means that but 
Philoſophers and Men ¶ the world have employed in furmount 
_ _ ing tHe difficulties. He had, in the introduction, ſpoket 
of the abſurd. conduct of both, in deſpiſing the afliſtance 
of each other: He now juſtifies his cenſurè by an Sam 
nation of their peculiar doctrines; and, to take them it 
their ow way, conſiders them, as they would be con 
dered, /eparately. And firſt, of the Philofopher, whole ptin 
cipal miſtake is in ſuppoſing hat actions beſt deciphir thi 
motive of the actor. This he confutes (from ver:98#0 109. 

by ſhewing that. 4% Fer ent aZions proceed. often from. the 
fame moti ve; whether of accident, as diſappointed views 
or of temperature, as an aduſt complexion ; which he thus 
illuſtrates, 1333 * N BY in ox thre gtys 1 EY 8 | 
_ * Rehold! if Fortune or a Miſtreſs frowns; & 
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e. Nor... 
ariſing from the diſcordancy of men's characters, Mentagnt 
and others have been bold enough to inſinuate, that mo 

- rality is founded more in cuſtom and faſhion than in tha 
nature of things. The ſpeaking therefore of a miral /aul 

/ God, as having all the conſtancy and durability of big 
Eſence, had an high expediency in this place. 
VX. 98. Now in the Moon perhaps, now under ground. 
The beauty of this line conſiſts io its carrying on che allu g 
fon; theſe being two of the conjeclures concerning thel 
retirement of, birds of | paſſage, 7; 4%. ©, pF" 8 hs (ot 4 : 
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At moins 4-479 
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Infer the Motive from the L Deed, and mew, orf 
hat what we chanc'd was * we . * 
Behold 1 if Bertin or 2 min ene "Ft 1 
To eaſe che-ſank; of one . is: * wy . 


* a 


This quits an Epnpire, that embrolls a State: = 


The ſame aduſt complexion: has impell? Wb) 85: evi 9 b 
Charles to the Convent, Philip to the Field. 
Not always Actions ſhew the man: we find 


Wno does a kindneſs, is not therefore kind 1 110 


* Dunn 


; Co a. 


U julging therefore of motives by ations, the EY 
nat needs be frequently miſtaken ;-becavſe rhe paſſion or 
ppe ite, which, When im pelling 0 en, 43 call the 
mii: of it, may be equally gratified i in the Pan of very... 
different meaſures, . 7 owns; WY. eg 
VER. 10 „ Net always "Aion! Hei the' man a . 1 The 
Pilolopher's Tecond' miſtake is, that aZions decipher the 
cdaracter of 1 the ator. This too, the Author confutes (fron 
fer. 108 to 13 Jand, as in correQting the foregoing NF 
uke, he prove 20 that different actions often proceed from the 
N by 1 bete hs Fe wm the Jame action often | 
REP Inno rot Pong a W 
4. r 15 een 7410 I 1 by SU, 
Ven. 107. The FE aduft complexion has ry 
Charles to the Convent, Philip to the ra 
Klip II. was of an atrabilaire-complexion. He derived 
t from his father Charles V. Whoſe healch, che hiſtorians 
of his life tell us, was frequently diſordered by. bilious fe- 
rers, But what was moſt extraordinary, the ſame com- 
zlexion not only drove them variouſly, but made each act 
contrary to his Character; Charles, who was an active 
nan, when he retired. into a Convent; Philip, who was 
a man of the ee; when be, * * Duns, of St. 


Quintin, | 
P 3 * Perhaps 
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| 1 from different nei ves: : thus a hind. 1 he 


Eumftance. in the caſe, Which will not on 


* MORAL 864 * pr. 
Perhaps Profpexity becalm'd his breaſts - 


Not therefore humble he who feeks/vetreat, | 
Pride guides his ſteps, and bids bim ren 
Who combats brayely is not cherefore bruve, 116 
He dreads a death: bed like the meaneſt Wo fy 
Who reaſons: wiſely is not therefore wiſe, Bo 


His ons in atten wo AAting lic, T 
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Counmpuranr, 


1 


obſerves, as commonly ariſeth from the "LY of proſ⸗ 
pecity or fine weather, as from a natural diſpoſition, to bur 
Tani 4 a modeſt aten, as well from ride, as bumillty; a 1 
ave ation as Nel from habit or aſhion, as magna- 
ty i and a prudent action as often from vanity, as VII. 
guy's Naw t ke SOT, being really deterinined by tel 
motives, and various, nay contrary merives producing thou 
ſame 4 5 the, e can never decipher the * 17 
the actor. ther e h the Poet) if we attend 
to what bath been ſaid, we ſhall Gin another cir-W 
nly-make it e 

tremely difficult, but abſolutely impracticable to decipher 
the character by che action: "and that is, the di, 
action iu the ſame ebaracter; a neceſſary conſequence 0 
ihe two principles proved above, that different afions pro- : 
d fron the ſame mati we, and that hin fires "a i L 
#26906 eras Ne e | 2 
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Nr 1 . GAs 75 


1 vr K. 11. Who 2 /a), We 

here m ant ſpeculaling; but es 
public countels': for this inſtance is 
varigty 9 action.. 


np wo ; 
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But grant that Actions beſt diſcover man; 9 2 5 
Take the moſt Mrong, and ſort them as you cad. 126 
The few that glare, each character muſt thatk, N 
You balance not the many in the dark. e 
What wil: you de with ſuch as difagret po” #16. . 
Sppreſs themg of thiſcall'thenm Policy. roa 8 
Muſt then at once (che character to fave) =. 
The plain rough Here turn 4 crafty Knave! 

Alas! in truth the man but chang'd bis münd, 1 
1 Was Rick," in love, or Had not Sir d. 7 - l 


8 | 
75 * 21 1 $3 | k ; 
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Ver. 1194 But, 2 that Aden, Ee, But pd 4 
our Author) Pie you ill jadge of man by his cri: yow-are = 
not to ſelect ſuch, only as yon like, or dan manages you = 
muſt fairly take all, you find: Now, when you have got if 
theſe together, they will prove ſo very diſcordant" that 1 
do conſiſtent character can poſſibly be made out of them. | 
What then iv te be doh 7 WIN you. H all thofe you 

eimnot reconcile to che few capital aciohs Which you - i 
chaſe for the fouridativn of your- character? But this the 1 
laws of truth will not permit. Will you chen el 
them ? and ſay they were not the natural workings of the un 
man, but the diſguiſes of the politician ? But what will =_ 
you get by this, befides reverſing the beft known cha- J 
rafter, and making the owtier of it the direct oppoſite 

of himſelf? — oy (ays s our Authot) this is the way 4 
vhich the reafoming and philoſophic hiffortan hath been 
aways ready to take with the ain, of great men; of 
which he gives two famous ifffarices in the life of Ceſar. 


The cone afion, from 128 while, * that 217 40 wed 
few the Nan. 


| Go Ak: 


IV 


Aſk why EY! „ Britain Cet W. wld were, «lt 
Cæſar himſelf might whiſper he was — 
Why riſk the world's great empire fora N 
| Czar. perhaps Sun an n! unk. 
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Vans! 1 1 In the Nas ak RAG a 68 * 
Aſk why from Britain Cæſar made retreat? 
Cæſar himſelf would tell you he was beat, 

| The mighty Czar what mov'd to wed a Punk? 

"| e mighty Czar would tell you he was drunk. 


| Alter's as above, oma Cæſar wrote his e eee | 

<7 of this war, and does not tell you he was' beat: And-as W 
 Cxſar afforded an inſtance of both caſes, it was __ 

hotter” to me Mey y e _— e 
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We 130. S binfulf might ot 5 was 3 4 

Ep wrote his Commentaries, in imitation of the Greek W 

Generals, for the entertainment of the world: But had 

his friend aſked him. in his ear, the reaſon of his ſudden W 

retreat from Britain, after ſo. many pretended vifories, we 

have cauſe to ſuſpect, even from his own public relation 

of that matter, that he would have ewhiſpered he nas beat. 

VIX. 131. hy riſe the world's great empire for a Punk?) 

1 Aſter the 9-8 of Pharſalia, Chin purſued his enemy to 

Alexandria, where he became infatuated with the charms 
of Cleopatra, and inſtead of puſhing his advantages, an 

diſperſing the relicks of the. Pharſalian quarrel brought 

upon himſelf (after narrowly eſcaping the violence of an 

enraged populace) an unneceſſary war, at a * bis arms 

' were moſt Wanted elſewhere, 
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x Gownman, learn 'd; a Biſhop, what you will 
Wiſe, if a Miniſter; but, if a Kinn, 


More wiſe, more learn d, more juſt, more ev rythi 


5 Court-V irtues bear, like Gems, the higheſt rate, 141 


ln life's low vale, the ſoil the Virtues like, 


Con ug r AA xv. 5 
r r SAILS 
Ven. 135. 'Tis from high Lift, c.] The Poet having 
done with the Philgſepber, now turns to the Mar of tbe 
wrld; whole firft miſtake is in ſuppoſing men's true Cha- 


mob- opinion, is the opinion in. faſhion, and-cheriſhed by 
the Mob of all denominations; therefore, tho? beneath 


ule; and the ſtrongeſt was what he gives (from ver. 134 
to 141.) a naked expoſition of the fact; to which he has 
ſubjoined (from ver. 140 to 149.) an-ironical apology, 
that, as Virtue is cultivated with infinitely more labour 
in Courts than in Cottages, it is but juſt to, ſet an inf 
nitely higher value on it; which, ſays he (with muck 
peaſantry) is moſt agreeable to all the faſhionable; ways 
of eſtimation, For why do the connoiſſeurs prefer the 


its extreme rarity and difficulty of, production? 


VER, 141. Court-wirtues bear, like Gems, c.] This whole 
reflection, and the ſimilitude brought to ſupport it, have 


Wit and re 


A Saint in Crape is twice a Saint in Lamnz 136 
A Judge is july; C ne dan inen ft t v8 / 


Born where Heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetcate* | 


They pleaſe as beauties, herg as wonders. firike. 


rafters may be known! by their ſtatiun. This, tho' a mere 6 
the Poet's reaſoning, he thought it deſerving of his ridi 
lively colour in a Gem before that in a Flower, but for 


preat delicacy of ridicule, together with all the charms of 
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The only glory of a Tradeſman (ſays Hobbes) is to grow 


\ — 
oY, * at 
> 46. $ 


Tis Education forms the common mind, 
| Juſt as the Twig is bent, the Trees inefft d. 10 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a Squire; 
The next a Tradeſman, meek, and much a yar; 
Tom ſtruts a Soldier, open, bold, and braye; © 
Will ſneaks a Scriv'ner, an exceeding nase? 154 
Is he a Churchman ? then he's fond of pow'r: 

A ſmart Free-thinker ? all things in an hour. 


Iu N88 DT. 3 8 O M M E N T A R Yo „ 
VIX. 149. Ti, Education forms, c.] The ſecond m- 
take of the Man of rhe world is more fertous ; it ts, that 
eharatters are heft judged of by the general manners, This 
the Poet confutes in a lively enumeration of examples 1 
{from ver. 148 to 158.) which ſhew, that how bmwilar er 
different ſoever the maxners be by nature, yet they are all 
new model'd by education and Profeſſion z where each man 
invariably receives that exotic form, which the mould he BW 
falls into is fitted to imprint. The natural charafterthere- 
fore can never be judged of by theſe fSitious manners. | 


i 


2 III .- ney 


. = | NoOor EE. „ 
Ver. 152. The next a Tradeſman, meek, and much a harz] 


& exceſlively rich by the wi of buying and ſelling.” 
A purſuit _ wide of all wain-glory ; fo that if. he be a 
given to Hing, it is certainly on a more ſubſtantial motive: BW 
and will therefore rather deſerve the name which this Wl 


Philoſophy gives it, of ad. Se 
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What turns him nom a ſtupid ſyeot duc? 
ſome God, or Spirit he has lately found; 


3 


Judge we by Nature? Habit can . 


15 here Re or Policy take place: 2 
o 
Vin. 6g Or chanc'd to meet i. Robert when * 
0 ; EOS ACs STEW wy oy 
Ak Ven, 18 ty "men's Opinions : f.] The mird mite 
nil. b in judging of men's characters by their of#niozs, A re 
bat e / hg. But theſe, the Poet ſhews by two examples 
bis fon ver. 15 tw 166.) are generally fwaygd by nf, 
ples BT both in the affairs of liſe and ſpeculation. © © 
er Ve «. 166. Fatge we by — &c.] The Poet having 
a cone thro? the miſtakes both of the Philo/opher and M of 
m LID ere ely e ung 


Nor bo | 
VER, 164, 165. Some God, or Spirit he has lately found; 
Or chanddto mett a Minifter that ftouun'd. 1 
Diſaſters the moſt unlooked for, as they were what, the 


tected to avoid. —The Poet here alludes to the antient 


4 caflical opinion, that the fadden viſion'of a God was wont 
to ſtrike the irreverend obſerver, leſs, He has only 

©; WY + little extended the concert, and „that the terrors 

his of a Court- Deity might I hb the 11 effect on one of thels 


Groted worſhippers. | wi sent 


Aſk men's Opinions: Scoto how Mall ur & 0 2 
How trade inetaaſea, and the world:goes well:;. © - 


Strike off bis Penſion, by the ſiting fun, - ator: 000 1 
and Britain. if not E e, is undone. Is dT 
; That gay eee r 


Or chane d to meet a Miniſter that frown'd. 165 


free · ihinkeris ſpeculations and practice were principaliy d. 


By . 
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Opinions 2 bey ul ew Kea ho + 0 
Find, if vou can, in what you cannot mange. 
Manners with Portunes, Humours tuchwithOlinies 


Fenets with Books, , and Principles with Times. 
e Dei} via! 81 SR 8 4 . Zi 10 "Search 
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165 to 774 bs 5 4 addrefles them in a rec Bee of 
his reaſoning againſt each He ſhews; that if we pretend 


tadevelopethe character by the natural diſpoſition in general, 
W ſhall find it extremely difficult, becauſe this is often 
| aced by Habit, overſwayed by interef, and ſuſpended by 
3 policy. If by actions, their contrariety will leave us in utter 
= doubt and uncertainty.— If by paſſont, we ſhall be perpe- 
tually miſled by the maſk of Diflimulation,—If by opinions, 
all hel concur together to perplex the enqui en us, 
then, {; ays he, in the whole range of your ? 15 phy and Wi 
* experience, the thing we.can be certain (ly : Fo bn ſum up WH 
| all in a word) 5 . 
Manner, with Eckiupes) 3 dane in cura. 
* 'Teners with Books, and Principles with Times. 


We muſt ſeek therefore ſome other Toad to the point we 
aim at. 
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Ne On -N te 
. V. I 172 3 . with Fortunes, Humours turn avithClimes, 
} Tienets with Books, and Principles with Tims. ] 
f The Poet had hitherto reckoned up the ſeveral imple cauſes 
| Which hinder our knowledge of the natural charafters of 
men. In theſe two fine lines, he deſcribes the complicated Wi 
_ cauſes,  Humours bear the ſame relation to manners, that 
principles do to tenets; that is, the former are made of the 
latter 3 our manners (ſays the Poet are warped from na- 
ture by our fortunes wal ſtation ; our r by our . * 


& {Ss 


Searched Mb hing PASSION: 


5 8 * 

1 vols N. ; Ip: 

N f | 4 7 8 4 1 8 e 

wy: Saco 6 ola Ar words eng 

5 5 Fa Es Fa: 
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The Fool conſiſtent, and the Falſe ſincere; + þ 
Prieſt, Princes, Women, no difſemblers here, © 80 ate 
This clue once found, unravels all the reſt, 


ch 113 * N N 11 
rf * 0 M * E N 1 . n - fan 
III. 

of Ver. 174. „ hen the Ruling ing Paſſion, N Ang 
4 | ov we eden e alod/:aed EESEENn which' treats of 
} the right means of ſurmounting the difficulti in coming 
£ to the knowledge and character of men : his the Poet 
bens, is by inweftigating the Ru LI PASS: of whoſe _ 
70 origin and nature we may find. an exact aceount in the ſes 
* cond Ep. of the Lhay on Man. This Principle he rightly 
A obſerves (from ver. 173 to 180.) is the clue which muſt 
*s guide us throu oogha all the intricacies iv the ways of men: To 
convince us of this, he applies it (from ver. 179 to 210.) 


o the moſt wild and inconſiſtent character that ever Wass 
which (when drawn out at length, as we here find it, in 
a ſpirit of poetry as rare as the character itſelf) we Tee, 


this Principle unravels, and renders W one * 
conſſtent thread. 


Profeſſions; md "ER alc Sk o fill more oblique, . into 


1. buno»r, and political principles, by the temperature of the 
„ dnate, and the conſtitution of the government. 


, 174. Search then the Ruling Pafimn i] See ray on 
of WY an, Ep. it, ver. 133. & feq. Rte 716 
„ex. 177. Prieſi, Princes, Women no a dj Femblers Bere. 
at hinuating that one common principle, 7 Pur ſuit. of. 


che Pp 55 gives a conformity of e 1 lan molt diſtant 
12. nd different characters. So * 


4 N e Wharton, 


fraue Wild are conſtant, and the Cunning Ehown; 5 7 


The proſpect prov erg. Wharton ſtands Ee FE 
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Wharton, the ſcorn and wonder of our days, 180 We” 
Whoſe ruling Paſſion was the Luſt of Praiſes 
Born with whate'er could win in frem the Wins 
Women and Fools muſt like him ot he dies; lis 
| Tho” wond' ring Senates hung ow all he ehe 
The Club muſt hail him maſter of the jh. 5 


Sdball parts ſo various aim at nothing πƷW7f 
He'll ſhine a Tully and a Wilmot too. * To 


Then turns repentant, and his God Les 
With the ſame ſpirit that he drinks and W %0 6 
Enough, if all around him but admire,” +» "196 
And now the Punk applaud, and now the F tyer, 
Thus with each gift of nature and of at, I 
| And wanting nothing but an honeſt beat; 5 5 


Norns. 
Vas. 181. The Luft of Praife 1 Thievery NP TIER 1 
che greſßngſi of his appetite for it; where the ſtrengiꝭ of the We 
paſſion had deſtroyed all the delieaey of the kater. = * 
Ver. 187. John Wilmot, E. of Rechefter, famous for bil W 
Wicand Extravaganciesinthe timeofChartestheSeeond.. F. 
2 189. With the Jams ſpirit] Spirit for printiple, not 


Ver. 190. Enough, if all around him Me admire, ”* 
What an able French Writer obſerves of Alcibiades may 
be juſtly applied to this nobleman. ** Cen 6toib piB- ul 

ambitieux, mais un homme vain, qui vouloit lait de 
* * brvit. et occuper les Atheniens. II avoic Lehr dun 
rand homme; mais ſon ame, dont les refſerts amoll's W 
eienr devenus incapables d'une application conffante 
ine pouvojt s elever au grand, que Fee Fa 
% bjen de la peine a eroire, qu'un homme - 

« pour ętre à Sparte auſſi dur & auſſi ſevere, un öfen 
4 tiate ; dans Plonie auſſi recherche dans ſes plaiſr qu ur 
66 * Jonien, &c, füt Pepe a faire un grand homme.” . 


Grown. 
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Grown all ta all, from no one des exempts 
ind moſt cantemptible, to ſhun D . . [ 
lis Paſſion ſtill, to covet gen ral praiſe, 2 
fis Life, to forfeit it a thouſand ways; . by 18 | 
\ conſtant Bounty which no-friend has 55 = 
kn angel Tongue, which no man can perſuade 3 
\ Fool, with more of Wit. than half mankind, 200 
Too raſh for Fhought, for Action too refin'd t 
Tyrant to the wife his heart approves : . 
Rebel to the very king he loves; | 
le dies, ſad out-caſt of each church and Rate, |. 
ud, harder Kill ! flagitious, yet not great. 205 
kk you why Wharton broke thro? ev'ry rule? 
Tyas all for fear the Knaves ſhould: call lim a 
Nature 


3 " 
& | 
5 1 5 
: 


3 


Nor Es. 

Vers, 200. A Fool, euith more of Wit] Polly, Joined 
with much ait, produces that behaviour which we call 
d/rdity ; and this abſurdity the 1er _ here — 
leſeribed in the words, | 


Too raſh for Thought, for Action too refin d. 


V. which we are given to underſtand, that the perſon de- 
tribed, indulged his fancy when he ſhould have uſed his 
ngment; and purſued his 3 when he ſhould 
are truſted to his experience. 

"Ver. 205. Ana, haraer fill! flagitivnr, yet not genf Te 


= WT ther hide and conceal his vices, or he muſt openly and 
Fai leddily practiſe them in the purſuit, and attainment of one 
mportant end. This unhappy nobleman did neither. 


Ver. 207, *Twa:s all for fear, c.] To underſtand this, 
ve muſt obſerve, that the 1% of general praiſe made the 
perſon, whoſe character is here ſo admirably drawn, both 
atravagant and fagitions; his n was topleaſe 1 
66 "Omen 
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Inive at v Hat the world calls Great ſs, a wicked man muſt | 
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Nature well known, no prodigies remain, Fry 
\ Qothets are regular, and Wharton plain, 
Yet, in this ſearch, the wiſeſt may miſtake, '2; 216 
If ſecond qualities for firſt _—_ take.” n 


Pry 
— . 2 4 = 


DMT TIE, e 108 ..... 
W ver. 208. 
Nature well known, no Miracles remain. 
Alter'd as aboys, for very obvious reaſous. | 


3 


CommmnTarny, || 


7 
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Vak. 210. Tet, i in this ſearch, c.] But here (from ver, 
209 to 222) he gives one very neceſſary caution, that, in 
developing the Ruling Paſſion, we mult be careful not to miſ- 
take a ſubhidiary paſſion for the principal; which, without 
great attention, we may be very liable to do; as the i. 
Ken, * in ſupport of the OY has Frequently f 
all 


7 % Women and Fools muſt like him, or he dies. 5 
And his crimes, to avoid the cenſure of the Knaves, 1 
_ «© Twas all for fear the Kzaves ſhould call him Fool. 
Prudence and Honefty being the two qualities which fools f 
and knaves are moſt intereſted, and conſequentiy molt? 
induſtrious, to miſrepreſent. | 
VER. 209. Comets are regular, and Wharton plain, } This 1 
illuſtration has an exquiſite beauty, ariſing from the exat-i 
neſs of the analogy : For, as the appearance of irregula- 
rity, in a COMET's motion, is occaſioned by the greatneſs 
of the force which puſhes it round a very eccentric orb 
ſo it is the violence of the RULING Pass10N, which, impa⸗ 
tient for its objeR, in the impetuoſity of its courſe toward | 
it, is frequently hurried to an immenſe diſtance from it 
and this it is which occaſions all that Fr incon 
5 TOY. 1 conduct, we e obſerve i in it. 
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When Cæſar made a noble dame a whore; 
j this the Luſt, in that the Avarics 


. 


10 een 


« 1 N 
„ 
a 


lis vigour and much of its perſeverance: This error 
us miſled ſeveral both of the ancient and modern hiſto- 


miſtics of Cæſar and Lucullus; whereas, in truth, the 
lat, at whatſoever different time of the Repablie theſe men 


ad lived, their ambition, as the Ruling Paſſion, had been 
de ame; but a different time had \changed"their;/ub/fdi- 


in 

"ut %% /y and frugality. Tis in vain, therefore, ſays: our 
bedr, for the obſerver of human nature to fix his at- 
dy txtion on the workman, if he all the while miſtakes the 
all (fold for the building. ee Nor 


| en, 
Ver. 213.— 4 noble Dame a whore ;] The ſiſter of Cato, 
ad mother of Meng © > 7D gd LN 
Ver. 215. Ambition was the vice.] Pride, Vanity, and 
ivition are ſuch bordering and neighbouring vices, and 
ud fo much in common, that we generally find them 
ping together; and therefore, as generally miſtake them 
r one another, This does not a little contribute to our 
mfounding characters; for they are, in reality, very dif- 


liree greateſt men in Rome, and cotemporaries, poſſeſſed 
ach of theſe paſſions ſeparately, with very little mixture 
i the other two: The men 1 mean were Cæſar, Cato, 


ele paſſions too, are very different. VaniTy leads men, 
N Soy M to ſeek homage from others: Pap, as 
| OL. o 0 3 4 ; aig | 
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fans; as when they ſuppoſed 7uff and luxury to be charace - 
ling Paſſion of both was ambition; which is ſo certain, 


ent and diſtin; ſo much fo, that it is remarkable, the 


_ i Cicero For Cæſar had ambition without either vanity 
ride; Cato had pride without ambition or vanity ; and 
cero had vanity without pride or ambition. The aim of 
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The bac very Cesar i in Seins PR... 
Had aim'd, like him, by Chaſtity at — 
Lucullus, when Frugality could charm, | 
Had roafted turnips in the Sabin farm. 
In vain th* obſerver eyes the builder's toil, 
But quite miſtakes the ſcaffold for the ol 
In this one Paſſion man can ftrength enjoy, 


As 2 its en vigeury juſt when they ang 


Commentary. 


873 222. Is this one Paſſion, Ace] | "ER now it may be 
Sade to our philoſophic Poet, that he has indeed ſhew i 
the ur ue means of coming to the knowledg e and charafiers 0 
men, by a Principle certain and infallible, when found; yel 
it is, by his own account, of ſo difficult inveſtigation, tha q 
its Counterfeit (and it is always attended with one) may 

be eaſily miſtaken for it. To remove chis difficulty, there | 
fore, and conſequently. the objection that ariſes from i it, thi 
Poet has given (from ver. 221 to 228.) one certain ang 
infallible criterion of the Raling Paſſon: which is this, tha 
all the other paſſions, in the 4 e of time, change and Y 
wear away; while 2hzs is ever coriflant and vigorous ; an 
ſtill going on from ſtrength to, ſtrength, to the very mol 
ment of its demoliſhing the miſerable machine which it he 
20 at length over-worked. Of this great truth, the Pod 
( rom ver. 227 to the end) gives various inſtances, in al 
the principal Ruling. Paſſions of our nature, a8 they are t 
Wenn the W TO the 5 1 > 


. aa 


ES 9 4s Bf or 1 
it did Cato, to ſeek homage from one's Gf: And Aus 
110Nw, as_in the caſe of Cæſar, to diſpenſe with it frog 
all, for the ſake of ſolid intereſt, | 
VER. 22 Zo As Fits give vigour, fuf * they 4 rer 1TH ' 
ſimilitude is extremely appolite ; as, moſt of the inſtancl 
has afterwards given of the vigorous exertion. of. t 
Ruling Pa/Fon in the laſt moments, are from fuch wi 4 
had haſtened their death by an ingangderats —_— 1 
that paſſions | | wn 1 
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Rr 1 6 R A Lax ; 8 is Y * wt 
Tine, that on all things lays his Nhe Hand, _ "7 
Yet tames not this; it flicks t to our laſt land. "TY 
Confiſtent in our follies and our "fins, 8 
lere honeſt Nature ends as ſhe begins: Th 
Old Politieians chew. on wiſdom PR. „„ 
ind totter on in büs'neſs to the laſf; p or = = 
ks weak; as earneſt ; and as gravely out, ; — is nl 
ks ſober Laneſbꝰ row dancing i in the gout. „ 
Behold a rev'rend ſire, whoth want of grace | 
has made the father of a nameleſs race, 
2 

3j his own ſon, that paſſes by unbleſs d. 2235 
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Countarany: 


Hicure, the Par fimonious, the Toaft, the Courtter, the Mier, = 
ad the Patriot; which. laſt inſtance; the Poet has: had the | 1 
xt, under the appearance of Satire, to turn into the nohleſt 1 
(ompliment on the * to whom the epiſtle i; Is e 9; W : 


* 


1 


Ver. 225.— 1.7 fliths . .to, our /aff ſand, Se.] M. de 
i Lagny mourut le 12 Avril, 1734. Dans les dernier 
* momens, ou il ne conmnoiſſoĩt plus aucun de ceux qui 
 etoient autdur de ſon lit, quelqu un, r faire une ex- 

* perience philoſophique. savifa ui demander quel 
Wl © <toit le quarré de douze: II . dans Viaſlant, et 
fol © * 2pparement ſans ſavoir qu'il repondit, cent quarakts | 
quatre.“ Fortanelle, Eloge de M. de Lag 

Ver. 227. Here hontft — ends as ſhe 25 ins] Hamm 
ature-is here humorouſly called one, as the impulſe of 
de ruling paſtos (w Hich fe gives and chetiſhes) * 
ler more and more impatient of diſguiſe. 

VES. 231. Lang roαν] An aneient Nobleman. who con- 
lnged this practice long after his legs were diſabled by 
6 the 
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Still to his wench he crawls on knocking. Ns 

And envies ev'ry ſparrow that he ſees, _ 
A falmon's belly, Helluo, was thy late; * 
The doctor call'd, declares all help too e 5 
0 Mercy ! cries Helluo, merey on my foul! 240 
<« Is there no help? Alas l— then bring the jowl,” 
The frugal Crone, whom praying mſgs end, 
: Stil tries to ſave the hallow'd taper's, wee LP 
Collects her breath, as ebbing life retire, 
For one puff more, and in that puff expires... 46 4 

17 Odious ! in woollen ! *twould a Saint provoke, 1 
(Were the laſt words that poor Nareiſſa ſpoke). 
<< No, let a charming Chintz, and Bruſſels lace 
« Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face: 
One would not, ſure, be frightful when one's dead 
40 And— Betty —give this Cheek a little Red.“ 251 1 

The Courtier ſmooth, who forty yok had ſhin'd I 
An humble ſervant to all human 0 


89 E 


N 


the gout. Upon the death of Prince d of Denmuk 3 
he camp greg a 8 the Qu 2 3 adviſe * toe 

ſerve her an 1 her grie A anci . 
ON 242. The „ 4. "ry b. lin, 1 
by Lady Bol. of an + Counteſs at . Ke 2 

Ver. 247.—the laſt words that poor Narci 1 Hole! This 1 
ſtory, as well as the others, is founded on fact, though the 
author had the goodneſs not to mention the names. 8e 
veral attribute this in particular to a very celebrated A. 
reſs, who, in deteſtation of the thought of being buried in 
woolen, gave theſe her laſt orders with her hn 7. . 
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: jtbroughtoutthis,whenſcarce his onguecould ſti: 
i- where I'm going I could ſerve you, Sir " 2 
8 I give, and I deviſe. (old Euclio ſaid, 236 
240% ed ſigh'd) my lands and tenements to Ned. * 
bor money, Sir ?—<+ My money, Sir, what all? 
mM | Why,—if I muſt—(then wept) I give it Paul. 


The Manor, Sir?—* The Manor! hold, he cry'd, 
« Not that, —1 cannot part with that —and dy'd. 

And you | brave Conan, to the lateſt breath 
dall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death: 


ke, | 263 

= Iv in thoſe moments as in all the paſt ; _ „ 

«Oh, fave my 1 Heavy? n!“ thall he your ps 

e: 
. Nor. 

a. 25 5 ] A Pawnbroker of Paris, i in his laft agonies, | 
ii (eving that the Prieſt, as uſual, preſented a little Silver 
1 WT Crcifix before his eyes, mittodle it the « pawn ; and had | 


ut trength enough left to fa Alas FF can aid but 
gl matter upon that, 85 * 
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Pope's works more highly finiſhed, or written with preate 


ſiame ſubject with the preceding, is conducted on very dif- a 
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6 Women have! no bete It 1 1 
Matter too ſoft a laſtin mark to bear, * 
* beſt 2 90 * Wal, browngh or. + . 
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of the Charadters f Worn]. There is "= 


ſpirit, than this Epiſtle: Yet its ſucceſs was in i en 
oi tion to the pains he took in compoling i it, or the ef; 
Fo rt of genius diſplayed in adorning it. Something be I 
chanced to drop in à ſhort advertiſement pH ie 
on its firſt publication, may perhaps account forthe ſma l 
attention the Public gave io it. He ſaid. that ao ane'Cha 
rater in it was drawn from the Life, _ They believed bir 
on his word; and expreſſed little curioſity about 2 n 
in which there was n*thing perſopal. | 
Ver. 1. Nethin g /o true, c.] The reader, pet may | 
be diſappoiuted to 1 * that this epiſtle, which propoſes tha 


ferent rules of compoſition ; for inſtead of being diſpoſe 
in the ſame logical method, and filled with the like phi 
loſophical remarks, it is wholly taken up in drawing : 
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All how unlike each other, all how true? 


* Nor 3. . | = X Y 4 i 
W CF vor apital characters: Bot 17 he 
ect, that the #403 Sexes make but one Species, and conſe- 
quently, that the characters of both maſt be ſtudied and 


ry Vv ariety a _ 


explained. on the ſame principles, he will ſee, that When 


the Poet had done this, in the preceding epiſtſe, bis bufi 


neſs here was, not to repeat What he had already deli- 


reed, but only to verify and illaſtrate his doctrine, by 
every view of that perplexity of Nature in human cha- 
n&ters, which Bis philoſophy. only can explain. If the 


reader therefore will but be at the pains to ftudy cheſe 


characters with any degree of attention, as they aredrawn 
with a force of wit, ſublimity, and true poetry never hi- 
therto equalled, one important particular (for which the 


poet has artfully prepared him by the introduction) will 


rery forcibly ſtrike his obſervation; and it is this, that all 
the great ſtrokes in the ſeveral characters of M umen ate not 
only infinitely perplexed and difcordant like thoſe in Men, 
but abſolutely inconfiſtent, and in a much higher degree 
contraditory,, As aps as this may appear, yet be will 
ke that the Poet has all the while ſtrictly followed Nature, 
whoſe ways, we find by the former epiltle, are not a little 
mylterious z and a myſtery this might have remained, had 


not our Author explained it at ver. 207, where he ſhuts 


vp his characters with this philoſophical reflectionn: 
In Men, we various ruling Paſſions find? f 
„In Women, tus almoſt divide the kind; | 
* Thoſe, only fix d, they firft or laſt obey, _ 
„The love of Pleaſure, and the love of Sway? 

If this account be true, we ſee the perpetual. neceſſity 


(which is not the caſe in Men) that Women lie under of diſs fkƷ 


guiſing their ruling Paſſion, Now the variety of arts em- 


ployed to this purpoſe, mult needs draw them into infinite 


contradictions, even in thoſe action, from whence their 


general and obvious character is denominated : To verify. 


this obſervation, let the reader examine all the characters 


here drawn, and try whether, with this key, he cannot dif- 
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Cover that all their contradictions ariſe from a defire to big 
4 the ruling Paſſion, a ; . 


2 hs as dd) 8 
N 


” f * Weeds © Es 
| 7 od '% 


Ts there, Paſtora by a fountain ſide. NE Ane 
e e . 


But this is not the worſt, The Poet afterwards (from 
ver. 218 to 249.) takes notice of another miſchief ariſrg 
from this neceſſity of hiding their ruling Paſſions : which 
is, that generally the end of each is defeated, even there 
where they are moſt violently, purſued: For the neceſſity 
of hiding them. inducing an havitual diſſipation of mind, 
Reaſon, whoſe office it is to regulate the ruling Paſſion, 
loſes all its force and direction; and theſe unhappy victims 
to their principles, though with their attention , fxeg 
upon them, are ever proſecuting the means deſtructive of 
their end: and thus become e in youth, and mi- 
. ß M0. ob ES. 
Let me not omit to obſerve the great beauty of the con- 
clufion : It is an encomium on an imaginary Lady, to 
whom the epilile is addreſſed; and artfully turns upon the 
fact which makes the ſubject of the epiſtle, the contradic- 
tion of a Woman's character; in which contradiction, he 
ſhews, all the luftre even of the beſt character conſiſts ; 
*« And yet, believe me, good as well as ill. 
„ Woman's at beſt a contravifion ſtill, cc. 
Ver, 2. Moſt Nomen have no Characters at all.] Perhaps 
it had been juſter only to ſay, that their Charafers are not 
ſo eaſily developed as thoſe of Men. He will have a better 
conception of this who has been entertained with an amy- 
ſing trick in optics, when the artiſt produces you a Board 
on which all Kinds of colours ſeem to be caſt at random W 
much in the manner of thoſe on a Painter's uncleaned pa- 
lat. When placing upon it, in a certain poſition, a cy- BW 
Jindrical ſteel Mirror, the ſcattered lines are reduced to or- 
der, and an elegant form is reflefed from the poliſhed 
Steel. A Huſband performs the office of this Mirror, and 
draws out Nature from the con fuſion into which modern 
education often throws it: But whether under the form of 
a Lamb or a Tyger, a Dove or a Cat, could never be guel- 
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nious colouring, 
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Here Fannia, leering on her own good man, 

And there, a naked Leda with a Swan. I 5 

Let then the fair one beautifully crys; 1 ; 

In Magdalen s looſe hair and lifted eye, 

Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, + 1 
With ſimp'ring Angels, Palms, and Harps divine; 3 
Whether the Charmer ſinner it, or faint i it, 15 
|f Folly grow romantic, I muſt paint it. , 


on 


1 


Come then, the colours and the ground prepate 1. 
Dip in the Rainbow, trick her off in Air; 185 
Chuſe a firm Cloud, before it fall, and in it 9 | 
Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute. 

Rufa, whoſe eye quick-glancing o'er the Park, © 
Attracts exe light gay meteor of a Park, thy 


No rT ES. 


Ves. 5. How many pidtures] The Poet's bande hers £ 


i to ſhew, that the characters of Women are generally in- 
copſiſtent with themſelves: and this he illuſtrates by f 
happy a ſimilitude, that we ſee the folly, deſcribed in it, 
ariſes from that very principle which gives birth to this 1 in- 
conſiſtency 7 character. 

Vek. 7, 8, 10, &C. Arcadia“ E 5 Aa 
funtair,—Leda with a ſwan, —Wagdalen, — Cecilia. — 
Attitudes in which ſeveral ladies affected to be drawn, and 


ſometimes one lady in them all.—The Poet's politeneſs : 
and complaiſance to the ſex is obſervable in this iofſtance, 


amongſt others, that, whereas in the Char acters of Men, he 
dus ſometimes made uſe of real names, in che Charatters 
of Women always fictitious, 5 

But notwithſtanding all the Poet's caution and complai- 
lance, this general ſatire, or rather, moral analyſis of hu- 


man nature, as it appears in the two ſexes, will be always 


received very diſſerenily by them. The Men bear a general 
ſatiie moſt heroically ; the Women with the utmoſt im- 
patience, This is not from any ſtronger conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, for I belie re the tum of Virtue in the female world 


does. 
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Agrees as ill with Rufa ſtudying Locke, Vs 
As Sappho's di monds with her dirty fmock ; 
Or Sappho at her toilet's greaſy taſk, we w 
With Sappho fragrant at an ey 'ning Malk! 
8o morning Inſects that in muck KORN | 
| Aa buzz, and fly-blow i in the ſettingrſun, | HA 
How ſoft is Silia !. fearful to offend; NE” 
The frail one's advocate, the weak one 8 friend, 30 
To her, Caliſta prov'd her conduct nice; 
And good Simplicius aſks of her advice. 3 
Sudden, ſhe ſtorms ! ſhe raves ! You tip the wink, 
But ſpare your cenſure ; Silia does not drink. 
All eyes may ſee from what the change aroſe, 35 
All eyes may ſee — a Pimple on her noſe. 
Papillia, wedded to her am'rous ſpark, 
Sighs for the ſhades !—* How charming is a Park! * 
A Park is purchas'd, but the Fair he ſees. 


All bath di in tears Oh „ 40 


Ladies, 
N OTESs. 


does (from many accidental cauſes) far exceed PP ſum of 
Virtue in the male; but from the fear that ſuch repreſenta- 
tions may hurt the ſex in the opinion of the men: whereas 
the men are not at all apprehenſive that their follies or 
vices would prejudice them in the opinion of the women, 

Ver. 20. Catch, ere ſhe change, the\Cynthia of this minute.] 
Alluding in the expreſſion to the precept of Frei. 

_ ** forme veneres captando fogaces.” 


'Ves. 21. Inſtances of contrarieties, given even from ſuch 
charkiers as are molt ſtrongly marked, and ſeemingly there- 
fore molt conſiſtent: As, I. In the Aged d, ver. 21, &c. P. 

VER. 23. Agrees as ill with Rufa fludying 3 This 
thought is expreſſed 1 great humour * che en 


ſtanza: | 
"Tho! 3 talks, by fits, 5 
4 Of * claffics, 8 wits; : 
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Ladies, like. variegated Tulips, now; 
'Tis to their Changes half their charms we o 
Fine by defect, and delicately l,, 
Their happy Spots the nice admirer SE CA 
'Twas thus: Calypſo once each heart alarm'd, .. 1 45 . 
Aw'd without Virtue, without Beauty N zo A 
Her Tongue bewitch'd as oddly: as her Eyes; 
Leſs Wit than Mimic, more a Wit than 115g) A 
Strange graces ſtill, and ſtranger flights ſhe ha, A 
Was juſt not ugly, and was Juft : not mad; 13 | 
Yet neꝰ er ſo ſure our paſſion to create, $ ax 3 
As when ſhe touch'd the brink of all we hate. - a 
Narciſſa's nature, tolerably mild, 
To make a waſh, would hardly flew a child 1 
Has ev'n been prov'd to grant 2 Lover's pray r, 55 
And paid a Tradeſman once to make him ſtare ; 1 
Gave alms at Eaſter, in a Chriſtian trim, 8 i 
and made a Widow happy, for 4 whim. fo 


N o TES. 
cc Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locks > : 
« Yet in ſome things, methinks, . ſhe fails, 
% Twere well, if ſhe would pare her nails, 
„ And wear a cleaner G 


VEB. 29 and 37. II. Contratieties in the Coft-natur'd. p. 

VER. 45. III. Contrarietles in the Cunning and Artful. P. 

Ver. 52. 4s when ſhe touch d the brink of all we hate.) 
Her charms conſiſted in the ſingular turn of her vivacity ; 
conſequently the ſtronger ſhe exerted this vivacity, the 
more forcible was her attration, But when her vivacity 
roſe to that height in which it was moſt attractive, it was 
upon the brink of Exceſs; the point where the delicacy 
of wo” ON Wann and all the coat ſeneſs of it ſands 
expoſe 


Ver. 53. IV. In the Whinfeal. . 1. 
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Why then declare Good · nature i is her e 7 
When tis by that alone ſhe can be born? + 
Why pique all-mortals, yet affect a name 7s 
A fool to Pleafure, yet a ſlave to Fame: 
Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs,” 4 
Now drinking Citron with his Grace and Chartres: 
Now Conſcience chills her, and now Paſſion burns: 
And Atheiſm and Religion take their tube; 66 
A very Heathen in the carnal part. oY 
Yet Qill a fad, good Chriſtian ar her heart. ; 
See Sin in State majeſtically drunk; 

Proud as a Peereſs, prouder as a Punk; * e 
Chaſte to her Huſband, frank to all beſide, oy 
A teeming Miſtreſs, but a barren Bride. 2 
What then? let Blood and Body bear the fault, 


wa 4 


* 2 
F * 8 1 
13 

4 


< 1 
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Her Head's untouch'd, that noble Seat of Thought : a 
Such this day's doftrine—in another fit 55 if 
She ſins with Poets thro” pure Love of Wit. 
What has not fir'd her boſom or her brain? 
Cæſar and Tall- boy, Charles and Charlema ne. 


* 


VII Arien 
Ver. 77. What has not fir d, Ic.] In the MY _ 


In whoſe mad brain the mixt ideas roll 
Of Tall- boy's breeches, and of Czſai's ſoul... 


NOTE S. 


Ven. 57.—in a Chriflian V im,] This is 2 expreſſed ; 
implying that her very charity was as much an exterior 0 
Religion, as the ceremonies of the ſeaſon, It. was not 
even ina Chriſtian humour, it was only in a Chr. Han! trin : 
not ſo much as Habit, only faſh on. Ley 

Vsz. 6g. V. In the Lewd and 2 x p. 


L , ; 


re. n. M ORAL” ESSAVS 
L Helluo, late DiQator of the Feat, 
The Noſe of Hautgout and the Tip-of Tall 2 - 


) Critiqu d your wine, and analyz'd your meat, 

g Vet on plain Pudding deigh” d at home to eat: x 

a 80 Philomedẽ, lect'ri ring all mankind © K ON £5 a | 

| On the ſoft Paſſion, and the Tafte refla't 2 ad 
Th' Addreſs, the Delicacy---ſtoops' at Frog * 85 | 
And makes her hearty. meal upon a Dice. * 


Flavia's a Wit, has too much ſenſe 1 to pray; '; D þ 88 00 


To toaſt our wants and wiſhes, i is her way; 


Nor aſks of God, but of her Stars, to give * 5 1 oa | 
The mighty. bleſſing, © Ma While we live, to live.” 9 
Then all for Death, that Opiate of the ſoul! 3 4 

Lucretia's dagger, Roſamonda's bowl. re 
day, what can cauſe ſuch i impotence. of 125 . x hs 
A Spark. too fickle, or a Spouſe too kind. 5 
Wiſe Wretch ! with pleaſures too xefin'd to Jobs 4 
With too much Spirit to be e er at eaſe: 8 

With too much Quickneſs ever to be taught = 
With too much T hinki ng to have — "ip 


You purchaſe Pain with all that Joy can give, . 
And die of nothing but a Rage to live. Eo 2 | 

Turn then from Wits; and look on Simo's Mate, 
No Aſs ſo meek, no Aſs ſo obſtinate. 


Oe bes OO TOR 
Ver, 5 VI. Contrarieties i in the Wity had bf. 
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tv ale of God, but „ 7 Star Death, that 
ng f the Jfaul 1] way nole on ver. = of Ep. to Lord | 


„air. 
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Or her, that owns 'her Faults;; but never. ming 
Becauſe ſhe's honeſt, and the beſt of Friends. 
Or her, whoſe life the Church and Scandal 
For ever in a Paſſion, or a Pray r. 
Or her, who laughs at Hell, but (like her. 1 5 race). 
Cries, cc Ah! how charming if there's no ſuch place p 
Or who in ſweet viciſſitude appeass 
Of Mirth and Opium, Ratafie and 1 aſt + or 
The daily Anodyne, and nightly Draught, 
To kill thoſe foes to fair ones, Time and Thought. 
Woinan and Fool are two hard things to hit; 
For true No-meariing puzzles more than Wit. | 
But what are theſe to great Atoſla's.mind? 175 
Scarce once herſelf, by turns all Were, 
Who, with herſelf, or others, from her bind 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth: 5 
Shines, i in expoſing Knaves, and painting F nol. 1 
Yet is, whate'er ſhe hates and ridicules. _ : 126 91 
No Thought adyances, but her Eddy Brain . 
W pod it ee and down i it goes again. : 


Fre 


. H 
* £ 
34 


a 
After ver. 122. in the MS, 


Oppreſs'd with wealth and wits abondane at 
One makes her poor, the other TI «canals 


NOT A5, 


wa R. 107. Or "Toy who laughs at Hell, but ( like her Grace 7 

- Cries, Ab. * charming if thers's w fach 

place * 

i. e. Her, who affects to laugh, out of W and ſtrives 7 
to diſbelieve, out of ms | þ * . 
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Full ſixty years the World has been her Trade, F 


8 The wiſeſt Fool much Time has ever made. 5 8 
; From loveleſs youth to unreſpected age, 12 * 
D AU 

' No Paſſion gratify'd except. her Rage. 1 805 
do much the Fury ſtill out · ran the Wit, | 2 | 


The Pleaſure miſs'd her, and the Scandal big. XY 
Who breaks with her, provokesRevenge from. Hell 70 
But he's a bolder man who dares be well. I. I 130 
Her ev'ry turn with Violence eſs, DT OY 
No more a ſtorm her Hate than Gratitude : 
To that, each Paſſion turns, or foon or late; 
Love, if it makes her yield, muſt make her hide: 0 
superiors? death | and Equals ? what a curſe 135 
But an Inferior not dependant? worſe. 
Offend her, and ſhe knows not to forgive; 
Odlige her, and ſhe'll hate you while you live: . 
But die, and ſhe'll adore you- Then the Buſt 
And Temple riſe---then fall again to duſt. 140 
Laſt night, her Lord was all that's good an 28 3 
A Knave this morning, and his Will a Cheat. 5 
Strange ! by the Means defeated of the Ends, 
By Spirit robb'd of Pow'r, by Warmth of F NT 55 
By Wealth of Follow'rs ! without one diſtreſs 145 
Sick of herſelf through very ſelfiſhneſs l! 
Atoſſa, curs'd with ev'ry granted pray ny) BL tet: 
Childleſs with all her Children, wants an Heir. 1 
| cw 
Variations. e 


Aer ver. 148. in the MS. e 
This Death decides, nor Jets the blefling fat 
On any one ſhe hates, but on them all. 
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4 181415 IT 4 Heat 
To Heirs unknown deſcends the unguarded ſore, 2 
el wanders, Heav n⸗ directed, to the Poor. . 

Pictures like theſe, dear Madam, to defigh, ” 

Afks no firm hand, and no unerring line; * 5 
Some wand' ring touches, ſome refleSted light, 
Some Dying ſtroke alone can hit em right : Re 
For how ſhould equal Colours do the Khäck? 1 55 
Chameleons wWHo.« can 12285 in white and black , 
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. Cars'd > Eng this only could afflict her wor, 
1 apy Part) ſhould wander to the Por-, 
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Fas: 150. Os avanders, Hea W- Miretted, Se. a7 Aled i 
and referring to the great principle of his Philoſophy, ot il 
which he never loſes fight ; and which teaches, that Pro- & 
vidence is inceflantly turning the evils, wan "Ou the ſe 
follies and vices of men, to general good. a 
VEA. 156. Chamelears abo can paint in 1 Fn Black 7] lo 
There is one thing that does a very diſtinguiſhed honour to th 
the accuracy of our Poet's judgment, of which, in the V 
courſe of theſe obſervations, I have given many inſtances. i 
1 ſhall here explain in what it conſiſts ; it is this, that the { 
Similitudes in his idactic poems, of which he is not ſpar- b 

ing; and which are all highly poetical, are always choſen 
5 vo ſuch excellent diſcernment of Nature, as not-only to ? 
illuſtrate the particular point he is upon, but to eſtabliſh p 
the general principles he would enforce; ſo, in the in- 
tance . before us, he compares the inconſtancy and con- Þ 
tradiction in the characters of women, to the change of Will » 
colours in the chameleon ; yet it is nevertheleſs. the great Wl i 
principle of this poem to ſhew that the general charatte- WY ”: 
riſtic of the ſex, as to the ruling Paſſions, which they. all 0 
EO is more N chan that in man: Now for this i 
7 | : y 


4 pur» 
9 85 
2 4 i 
7 


the, while her lover pants upon her Y 


2% 


; | * 1 E 8 8 A 1 8. „ . 
; ce Vet 1 1 26 ſure was formed without a pot. 25 ; i 
Nature in her then err d not, but forgot. 1 RY | 
wi ez picking, eu prudent part, i 
| « Say, What can Cloe want? — She wants A Heart. iſ 
the ſpeaks, behaves, and acts Juſt : as the ought 3 4 161 1 | | 
But never, never, reach'd' one gen'rous ; Thought. _ | ſt 
| Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeayour, ” 6 Ml 1 1 jt 
ö Content to dwell in Decencies for © ever. LOO TOM | 
Fo very reaſonable, ſo unmoy'd, 4 ah T 25 
. As never yet to love, or to be 10 d. 5 2 ; | i 
| 


Can mark the + Figures on an SIRI cheſt : * 


g 2 * 4 27 : YA DEF 4 il 

; | 3 „ T ES nl 
urpoſe, all Nature could not Ws c fach 8 1 
? iluftration as this of the chameleon ;- for though it In- ns 
{antaneouſly aſſumes much of the colour. of every ſub- =—_ 
FT jet on which it chances to be placed, yet, as the moſt REF 
] xcurate Naturaliſts have obſerved, it has 1a native co- =_ 
] burs of its own, which, (like the 4a. ruling Paſſions in = 

5 the Sex, ſee ver, 208. ) amidſt all theſe changes, are ne- f 

7 rr totally diſcharged ; but, though often. diſcoloured by = 

s | ite neighbagrhood. of adventitious ones, ſtill make the 16% Wl 
e foundation, and give a tinQure to all thoſe which, from HUE: 
- thence, it occaſionally aſſumes. az 
n | Ver. 159. © Yet Cloe fare, c.] The purpoſe of the _— 
0 Poet in this character is important: it is to ſhew, that te al 
h politic or prudent government of the Paſſions is not enough =- 

1- to make a character amiable, nor even to ſecure it from "m=_=_ 
„being ridiculous, if the end of that government be not. 3 i ; 
of purſued ; which is the free exerciſe of the /ecial appetites, RW 

at alter the /elþ ones have been-ſabdued 3 ſor that i , though ll 
be | 10/on govern, the heart be never conſulted, we intereſt | 10 

It vurſelves as little in the fortune of ſuch a character, as as 1 

is in any of the foregoing, which pale or caprice drive 


7 


up and down at random. 


Vor. us. 8 | And 
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Obſerves how much a Chintz cx Mb, 10 
Forbid it Heav'n, a Favour or a Debt 


. Safe is your Secret ſtill in Cloe's.car 3... 
But none of Cloe's ſhall you ever — 5 


Then never break your heart when Cloe dies, TY 


Which Heav'n has varniſh'd out, and made a Nuten: 
Tur SAME FOR EVER I and deſerib'd by all 
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And when the ſees her Friend in deep 


She e' er ſhould cancel !—but ſhe may. fo 


Of all her Dears ſhe never flander'd one, 
But cares not if a thouſand are undone. 
Would Cloe know if you're alive or ky" 
She bids her F ootman put it in her head. 
Cloe is prudent Would you too be wiſe: 


One certain Portrait may (J grant) be ſeen, 


With Truth and Goodneſs, as with Crown and Ball, 
Poets heap Virtues, Painters Gems at will, 18 58 | 
And ſhew their zeal, and hide their want of ſkill. | 
*Tis well---but, Artiſts ; who can paint or unte, 
To draw the Naked is your true delight. 

That Robe of Quality ſo ſtruts and ſwells, 1 
None fee what Parts of Nature it conceals: 190 


f 


Nor ES. | 

_ 181; One certain Portrait—the is Ar IT] 2 
This is entirely ironical; and conveys under it this gene- 
ral moral truth, that there is, in life, no ſuch thing as a W 
perfect character; ſo that the ſatire falls not on any parti- W 
cular Character, or Station; but on the Character mater 
only. See note on yer, 78. 1 n me: FP 
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We owe to models of an humbler kind. IE * 
if QUEENSBERRY | to trip there's. ben. 
is from a Handmaid we muſt take ee A 
from Peer or Biſhop * tis no eaſy thing 2 299 
To draw the man who loves his God, or King? 45 
Alas! T copy (or my draught would | ARE > 
from honeſt Mah'met, or plain Parſon - = «hd 

But grant, in Public Men ſometimes are NE 

A Woman's To in et ae e 200 


* Va E14 1 „ e oo 
Alfter ver. 198. in the MS. . | 
mn Fain I'd in Fulvia ſpy the tender Wife; | 

_ 1 cannot prove it on her, for my life; 
And for a noble pride, i bluſſi no leſs, + 
Inſtead of eee to think on Beſs. 
Thus while immortal Cibber only ſings, 
(As ® and H**y-preachPfor-queens and ings N 
The nymph, 5 ne er read Milton” s mighty line, 
May, if ſhe love, and merit verſe; have mine. 

The Poet ſuppoſes s it, not to be the love of. verſe, but 
af the faſhion, which engages the Ladies in the pretty 
muſement of reading Milton. He therefore promiſes 
tat the Fair One, who is without AryFEcTaTiON, and 
loves that ſort of moral poetry which moſt effeQually era- 
cates this ridiculous vice, ſhall have his "our ro make 
ter amends for her unfaſhionable modeſty. 


| Nor ES. 
ene- Vir. 1 98. Mas „ ſervant to thi late Fig ſaid to 
as a WY ©: the * of a Turkiſh Baſſa, whom he took at the age 
arti- ef Buda, and conſtantly kept about his perſon, . P. 
aer Ven. 198. Dr. Step hen Hale; not more eſtimable for 
ds uſeful diſcoveries as a natural Philoſopher, than for 
li exemplary life and Roral charity as a pariſh prieſt. _ 
Ver. 199. But grant, in Public, c.] In the former 
Editions, betwoen this and the foregoing lines, a want 
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| There, none diſtinguiſh twixt your ſhame or TOY 


of Connexion might be perceived, e hou the 0- E 


Ss 


| enſily miſtaken for one another. 


ticular Characters of Women are more various than thoſe | 


4 N 4 EC 9 * FOE . * * A * 8 + 2 2 
= « . . Ko 2 3 * % N L 
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Fs bolder Talents i in full light diſplay d; * 
Your Virtues open faireſt in "the ſhade. „ 
Bred to diſguiſe, in Public tis you hide; 15 I Ty” 


Weaknefs or Delicacy ; all ſo nice, e 205 
That each may ſeem a Virtue, or a Vice. 0 
In Men, we various Ruling Paffions find; 


F 1 


In . two almoſt divide the Kind; 3 


7" * 1 | 
r e a 4468 tcl det at 
en, 205. in ths firſt Edition, et hn E 


In ſev'ral Men we ſev*ral paſſions find; 3 
In N two almoſt ar the Kind. 


a 


miſhon of certain Examples and Illiſtrations to the Maxims 
laid down ; and though ſome of theſe have fince been 
found, viz. the Characters of Philomeds, Atofſa, Cle, 
and ſome. verſes following, ®thers are fti!l wanting, nor : 
can we anſwer that theſe are exactly inſerted. P. 

VER. 203. Bred to diſeuiſe, in | Public tis you hide;] 
There is ſomething apparently exceptionable in the turn 
of this aſſertion, which makes their di/auifing_ in public 
the natural effect of their being bred to di auth > but if we 
conſider that female education is the art of teaching, not 
to be but to appear, we ſhall have no reaſon to kd fault | 
with the exactneſs of the expreflion. 

Ver. 206. That each may ſcem a Virtwe, or a «Vice For 
women are taught virtue ſo artificially, and vice ſo natu- W 
rally, that, in the nice exerciſe of them, they. may be 


VR. 207. The former part having ſhewn, that the par- 


of Men, it is nevertheleſs obſerved, that the general Cha- : 


racteriſtic of the ſex, as te the ruling Talis, 1s more uni- 
form. F. 
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Thoſe, only fix d, they firſt or laſt „ {27h 88 
The Love of Pleaſure, and the Love of 3 210 
That, Nature gives; and where the leſſon wo 
Is but to-pleaſe, can Pleaſure ſeem a fault 
Experience, this; by Man's oppreffion ard, 4281 
They ſeek the ſecond not to loſe the firſm. 


4 


Men, ſome to Bus neſs, ſome to Pleaſure take; 


But ew ry Woman is at heart a Rake: 216 
Men, ſome to Quiet, ſome to public Strife; 85 yon by 
But ev'ry Lady would be C Queen'for life. © FR 


Yet mark the fate of a whole Sex of Queens! N 
Ee ene ö means: "220 


F I) N 0 Pim: $5 | he we $4 # 299, a 
VER. 21 1. "This 3 is occaſioned anche by. their Nat 
partly their Education, and in fome — 2 by Neceffity. F. 
VER. 21 1, 212. ad auberg the lien taugbt 
. ds but to plenſe, cn, .J. 
The aeticacy of che Poct's addreſs is here obſervable, in 
his manner of informing us what this pleaſure i is, which 
makes one of che two objects of women's ruling pation. 
He does it in an ironical apology for it, ariſing from. i 
being a pleaſure of the Beneficent and communicative Ki 


Ni 
and not merely ſelfiſh, like thoſe: which een By 
nerally purſues, 

VER. 213. an his &e] The jropical ap olegy 
continued: that the ſecond is, as it were, forced upon 
them by the tyranny and Wann of ban, in order to 
ſecure the firſt. . bon 3 

Ver. 216. But ery Womais i is 15 heart a : Rake) "This | 
line has given offence z but in behalf of the Poet e . 
obſerve, that what he ſays amounts only to this, | 
men take to buſineſs, ſome to pleaſure; but every wo⸗ 
% man would willingly make pleaſure ber Buffet; whit 
being the proper peripbrafis of a Rake, he uſes that — 
but of courſe includes in it no more of the Rake's il 
qualities than is implied in this definition, of one db 
makes pleaſure bis bufineſs. | 

VER. 219. What are the Aims and 0 Fate of this ſex. 
AI. As to Power, P. 
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Sanne ſcarce a ſubjeL} in'their 4 belt. 
For foreign glory, foreign joy, they roam g\-! | 
No thought of peace or happineſs at home * 
But Wiſdom's triumph, is well-tim'd Retreat,” 25 
As hard a ſcience to the Fair as Great! wy 
Beauties, like Tyrants, old and Hind eri 
Vet hate repoſe, and dread to be alone, 
Worn out in public, weary err e + 
Nor leave one ſigh behind them when 5 7 F "79 
Pleaſures the ſex, as children Birds; purſue, 1 
Still out of reach, yet- -never out of view; : 
Bure, if they catch,” to ſpoil the T0) 
To covet flying, and regret when loſt ; EW 
At laſt, to follies Youth could ſcarce So, 230 
tt grows. their Age's prudenceto pretend 3 * 
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Y at moſt, 4 
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2 I 
Aſham'd to own they gave delight before, 2 d = 20 
Reduce d to feign it, when they give no more: 5 5 we 


As; Hags hold Sabbaths leſs for joy than ſpight, -- 
So theſe their merry, miſerable Night; "440 
Still round and round the Ghoſts of Beauty gude, 
And haunt the places where their Honour d 1 
See how the World its Veterans l 8 Ks I 
A Youth. of Frolicks, andld Age of Cards; 7 
Fair to no purpoſe, artful to no end, 
Young without Lovers, old without a F | jen dz. 
A-Fop their Paffion, but their Prize a be | 


Aliye, \ Fidiculous, and dead, forgot! 1 | | 7M 
VRC 231.—II. As 10 Pleaſure, RES. 
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Ah! F nend 1 to d Va 161 let the Vain dch 157 4 
To raiſe the thought, and touch the Heart be thine] 
That Charm Ty A ee while what fati tigues the 
| 4 WCET" e ATE 3 : 
Ring, #3 
Flaunts and des n an unregarded wing: 
do when he Sun's broad beam has tir'd the fight, . 
All mild aſvends the Moon s more ſober 12 * 5 


211 . #4 4 25 2 Se 


" Pony. 45 
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Van wg ks for their t true . 3 

Ver. 23. Sb aber the St 7\brotiit beam, e.] One of 
the great beauties obſervable in the Poet's management 
of his Amilifudes, is the ceremonious PREPARATION be 
makes for theft, in ang raiſing the imagery of them 
in the lines ing, by — of , * from 
the ane them 
| —— while what. fatigue; the Rin 


<« PFlaunts and goes abtun, an 3 ng u wing: : 
«© So when the Sun, &c. - 


And the civil diſmiſſion he gives them by the continuance 
of the ſame terms, as in the following lines, ; 


« Oh ! bleft with temper, whoſe unclouded ray,” be. 


Whereby the Glowing of of the imagery gradually dawns, 
to make way for the e of introduction, and as gra- 
dually decays, to give Ts to other figures; and the 
reader is never offended with the ſudden production, or 
abrupt diſappearance of them. Another inſtance of dang 
ſame kind we have in the beginning of this rn 3.5 


257 


Tr. H. 1 onA A re > 


t 
Chuſe a firm cloud before it fall, and in it "66 4 | 


“Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute, 
© Rufa, whoſe eye quick-glancing o'er the Park,” 
* Attractt each light gay Meteor of a Spark, "NE 


But this preparation ſhould be made with much — 
For if, as in the firſt inſtance, the Poet had ſaid, gn, 
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Can make to-morrow chearful as to-day: 

my She, who can love a Siſter's charms, or hear al 
Sighs.for.; a Daughter with unwounded. ear z th 
She who ne'er anſwers till a Huſband 
| Or, if ſhe rules him, never - ſhews the — „ 


Let Fops of Fortuce fly which way they will; 455 
| Diſdains all loſs of Tickets, or Codille; 1 OY Fu 
Spleen, Vapours, or Small-pox, above them ally. | 
And miſtreſs of herſelf, tho* China fall. 4 
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Raw in Virgin Modeſty he mines, +255 
And unobſery d the glaring orb 8 N 
Oh] bleſt with Temper, whoſe unclouded ray 


Charms by accepting, by ſubmitting ſways, 
Yet has her humour moſt, when ſhe obeys; . 


r #5 $ ** innen 


And yet, believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman' s at beſt a Contradiftiog fill... 4% 25 | 


Nerz. be e 

' and ſets, bend of faunts and goes down, the fimile;. fiom 
being agreeably prepared, had been diſguſtingly fore- 
falied.. The reaſon is, that the ideas which are raiſed y 
by che terms, faunting and going down are vol confined to 
the glare of a /etting\Sun; | 
Ves. 269. The picture of an eftimable wand, "with 
the beſt kind of contrarieties, created out of the Poet's 
imagipatian : who therefore feigned thoſe circumſtances 
of a huſband, a daughter, and love fur a flter, to prevent 
her being miſtaken for any of his acquaintance. And 
having thus made his Voman, he did, as the antient Poets 
were wont, when they had made their Mu/e, _ and 
adereſs his Poem to her. 
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Its laſt beſt work; but forms a ſoſter Manz cw 
Picks from each ſexy to make the Fav'rite Oy" 8 
Your love of Pleaſure; our deſire of Reſt; | 49s 


Blends, in exception to all general rules, A "A | 


Your taſte of F ollies, with our Scorn of Fools: Ze 


Reſerve with F rankneſs, Art with Truth ally ＋ 1 


Courage with. Softneſs, Modeſty with Pride 

Fix d Principles, with Fancy ever new; 9 6 
Shakes, all together, and produces Vou. 22890 
Be this a Woman's Fame: with this unbleſt, 
Toaſts live a ſcorn, and Queens may die a jeſt. 
This Phoebus promis d (I forget the year) 

When thoſe blue eyes firſt open'd on the ſphere; 


Aſcendant Phoebus watch'd that hour with care, 28 5 


Averted half your Parent's ſimple Pray'r; 
And gave you Beauty, but deny'd the Pelf 
That buys your ſex a Tyrant o'er itſelf. 


NorTEs. 


Ver. 285, &c. — nt Phæbus abatchditbas hour aviih care, | 


Awirted half your Parents ' frmpl: Pray'r ; 
And gave you Beauty, but deny d the Pelf ] 


The Poet conc'udes his epiſtle with a fine Moral, which 
deſerves the ſerious attention of the public: It is this, 
that all the extravagancies of theſe vicious characters here 


deſcribed, are much inflamed by a wrong education, hint- © 
ed at in ver. 203; and that even the 5% are rather ſecur- 


ed by a god natural, than by the prudence and provi- 
lence of parents: Which obſervation is conveyed under 
the ſublime clafſical machinery of Phoebus in the aſcen- 


dant, watching the natal hour of his fav'rite, and avert- 


VS 


— 


oi 


The gen rous „God. who Wit and Gold ee 
And ripens Spirits as he ripens Mines, 
Kept Droß er Duchedes, the wude hall bab 
To you gave 178 85 F e ard 


* T 2 27 
— 6. ' 
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ing the in effefs of * 8 miſtaken fondneſs: Far 
Phebus, as the God of Wit, confers genius; and, 6 
one of the aftronomical influences, defeats the advent 
tious bias of education. 

In concluſion, the great Moral from both ws ene 
<ogetber is, that the two rareſt things in all nature are a 
DISINTERBSTED. Man, . REASONABLE Wen. 
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To ALLEN Lord BaTHURST. 


ARGUMENT; 
Of the Uſe of RICHES. 


THAT it is known to few, moſt falling into one of the 
extremes, Avarice or Profuſion, ver. 1, &c, The 
Print diſcuſſed, whether the invention of Money has 
been more commodious, or pernicious to Mankind, ver. 
21 to 77. That Riches either to the Avaricious ar 
the Prodigal, cannot afford Happineſs, ſcarcely Ne- 
1. ceſſaries, ver. 89 to 160. That Avarice is an ab» 
| flute Frenzy, without an End or Purpoſe, ver. 113, 
Kc. 152, Conjectures about the Motives of Auari- 
cious Men, ver. 121 to 153. That the conduct of 
Men, with reſpeft to Riches, can only be accounted 
fir by the ORDER of PROVIDENCE, which works 
the general Good out of Extrenſes, and brings all is 
Ts "bs 


0 ARGOMENT. | 


. _” 2 50. The Py of the Profuſe and the Con 
tous, in two examples; both miſerable in Life a 

iin Death, ver. 300, &c. The * Me Sir B. 
* ver. 339 to the End. 
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Trio: mJ. "This. epiſtle was written alter u violent 
mtcry againſt, our 95 — on a ſuppoſition that he had | 

ele a worthy nobleman merely, for his wrong tate. 

le juſtified him{elf upon that article in a letter to the Karl 8 

> Burlington; at the is Gi of which are theſe words: 1 

« ave learnt that chere are ſome wo would rather be. - 

« wicked than ridiculous ;. and therefore it may be ſafer 

«to attack vices thin follies, I will therefore leave my 

4 betters in the quiet ky wt meg their idols, their groves, 
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".and their hi aces, and change my ſubje& from 

their pride” 2 * their meanneſs, from. their. vanities to 

= WH © their miſeries; and as the only certain way to.avoid 

Z miſconſtructions, to leſſon offence, and not to multiply 

Z „ill natured applications, I may probably, in my Ss ji 

Z make uſe of 5 names inſtead of fictitious ones. P. . 

8 'Vex.. 1. #bo Ball decide, He.] The addreſs. of the r- iſh 
trodutton” (from ver. 1 to 21.) is remarkable: TY The Poet | | 
r 9 8 ad, gp 4 

e * £8. . 5 . 5 

> Vin. 3. Momus gi, Amongſt t the 8 fo of 

: egen, one of the Eft was caviling at Providence. But 

„, in thoſe days every vice as well as virtue, had its Pa- 


tron-God, Momus came to be put at the head of the old 
Freethinkers, Him, the Mythologiſts very ingeniouſly 
made the Son of Sleep \ and gry and fo, * 
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And Gold but ſent to keep the fools in play, or 


free converſation, philoſophizing on the final ca 


Author uſes it only to ſoften and enliven the dryneſs and 


: jt ergo Ernics: But as we both agree in the main W 


to be conſidered in the place before us. 
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For ſome. to heap, and ſome to throw away. 
But I, who think more highly of our kind, 15 1 


(And ſurely, lea vn and I are of U m,, 


3 N 3 1 


.,, COounEsSTARY. 4 ries 
t ; . $- 1 \ 4 PIR K-47 af 


- 
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Ricber; and it proceeds by way of dialogue,” which mot i 
writers have employed to hide the want of method; out 


ſeverity of it. Tos (ſays the Poet 
—* hold the word from Jove to Momus given. 
„„, But I, who think more highly of our kind, — 
„ Opine, that Nature,” Se. 


As much as to ſay, You, wy Lord, hold. the ſubjeg 1 
we are upon, as fit only for Sa Ia R; I, on the contrary 
efteem it amongſt the high points of Philoſophy, and 


nciple, that Riches were not given for the reward of W 
Virtue, but for very different purpoſes (See. Eſſay on Mar, 
Ep. iv.) let us compromiſe the matter,” and conſider the 
ſubject both under your idea and mine conjointly, i, e. 
Satyrically and Phileſophically.”— And this, in fact, ve 
ſhall find to be the true character of this poem, which: is W 
of a Species peculiar to itſelf ; partaking equally of the 
nature of his Ethic Epiſtles and of his Satires, juſt as the 
beft pieces of Lucian aroſe from a combination of the 
Dialogues of Plato, and the Scenes of Ariſtophangs. This 
it will be neceſſary to carry with us, if we-would ſee 
. 4 the wit or the reaſoning of this epiſtle in their true 


half. brother to Dalneſi. But having been much employ- W 
ed, in after times, by the Greek Satyriſts, he came at laſt 
to paſs for a Wit; as many a Buffoon with the like pre- 
tenfions has done ſince: and under this Character, he 18 


25 Opine, 
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Opine, that Nature, 28 in duty bound, F 
Deep hid the ſhining miſchie! ju 6 FN 10 
zut when by Man's audacious labour won, 

flam'd forth this rival to its Sire, the Sun, 

Then careful Heav'n ſupply'd i two ſorts. of Mens; 

70 ſquander Theſe, and. Thoſe. to hide agen 
Like Doctors thus, when much diſpute has paſt, 15 
We find our tenets juſt the fame at laft. 5p gps 
both fairly owning, Riches in effec, ae 
No grace of Heay'n or token of th Elec ys 3 A 
(n to the Fool, the Mad, the Vain, the Evil, 

To Ward, to d Chartres, and the Devil. 20 


B. What 


l. 
$ 


NorTEes. 


ad biph + debate. | 

Vee. ib,—rhat Nature, as in duty bound. This, though. 
udicrouſly, is yet carefully, expreſſed ; to ſhew, that, by 

Nature, the Poet meant, not the God of nature, dut the, 
ufrument and ſubſtitute of his providence. = 


The rival of its Sire in its brightneſs, and in its power 
ting mankind into error and deluſion ; the two firſt 


ad GoLD, _ 
Ver, 20. Joun Ward of Hackney, Eſq; Member 
of Parliament, being proſecuted by the Ducheſs of Buck- 
ngham, and convicted of Forgery, was firſt expelled the 
Houſe, and then flood on the pillory on the 17th'of 
March, 1727. He was ſuſpected of joining in a convey- 
ace with Sir John Blunt, to ſecrete fifty thouſand pounds 
a that Director's Eſtate, forfeited to the South-Sea com- 
aan) by Act of Parliament. The Company recovered 
be fifty thouſand pounds againſt Ward; but he ſet up 
prior mann of His real cllate to his brother _ 
on, 
4 


Ve. 9.  Opine,] A term approprinted to controverſy, 


Ven. 12. Flam d forth this rival to its Sire, 'the Sun, 4 


nols of the world » religious and moral, being the SUN. 
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% MORAL'ESSAYS! thr 
B. What Nature wants, comniodious Gold beſtows, 


5 Tis thus we eat the bread another ſows, © © 
* FFF 
ö wn ̃ A TNT ms 
= eie $OMNESTAR For 
= Vxx. 21. What nature wants, &c.] Having thus ſettled 
the terms of the debate, before he comes to the main guf- 
tion, the U/e of Richts, it was neceſſary to diſcuſs a previeus 
one, whether, indeed, they be, upon the whole, % % 
1 manltind or not; (which he does from ver. 20 to 77.) It is 
A commonly obſerved, ſays he, (from yer 20 to 35.) That 
b gold moſt commodiouſly ſupplies the wants of Nature : i Let us 


« firſt conſider the propoſition in general, both in ar 


\ 


TE Nor zs. 1 
ſon, and concealed all his perſonal, which was computed 
: to be one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. Theſe 
4 Eonveyances being alſo ſet afide by a bill in Chancery, 
K Ward was impriſoned, and hazarded the forfeiture of his 
life, by not giving in his effects till the laſt day, which 
was that of his examination. During his confinement, 
his amuſement was to give poiſon to dogs and cats, and 
ſee them expire by ſlower or quicker tormeats, To ſum I 
np the worth of this gentleman, at the ſeveral zra's of 
his life ; at his ſtanding in the Pillory, he was avorth W 
above two hundred thouſand founds ; at his commitment to 
Priſon, he was worth one hundred and fifty thouſand; but 
ne: been ſince ar ge diminiſhed in his reputation, = 
e thought a awor/e man by fifty on fixty thouſand, P. 
Fr. CHARTRES, a ds be} = all manner of 
vices, When he was an enſign in the army, he was drum- 
med out of the regiment for a cheat; he was next baniſhed 
Bruſſels, and drummed out of Ghent, on the ſame account. 
After a hundred tricks at the gaming-tables, he took to 
lending of money at exorbitant intereſt and on great pe- 
nalties, accumulating premium, intereſt, and capital into 
a new capital, and ſeizing to a minute when the payments 
became due; in a word, by a conſtant attention to the 
8 8 * 
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'Tis thus we riot, while, who ſow it, ſtarve: 


CG Hu NN ety... - 9 
« and expreſſion; 1. As it regards the /apply ; and this 
« we ſhall find to be very unegualt 2. As it regards the 
« avants ;.and theſe, we ſhall ſee, are very ambiguous ; 
© under that term, all our fantaſtic and imaginary, as well 
« as real wants being comprized. Hitherto the aſe is 
not very apparent. Let us in the ſecond place, there - 
« fore, conſider the propoſition in particular, or how Gold 


; 


oa as 7 — 

nces, wants, and follies of mankind, he acquired an im” 
nenſe fortune, His houſe was a perpetual Bawdy-houſe* 
He was twice condemned for rapes, and pardoned ; but 
the laſt time not without impriſonment in Newgate, and. 
large confiſcations. He died in Scotland in 1731, aged 
6: The populace at his funeral raiſed a great riot, al- 
moſt tore the body out of the coffin, and caſt dead dogs, 
&c. into the grave along with it. The following Epitaph 
contains his character very juſtly drawn by Dr. Arbuthnot ; 


HERE continueth to rot 
The Body of FRANCIS CHARTRES, 
Who, with an INFLExXIBLE ConSTANCY, 
and. INIMITABLE UnirormiITY of Life, 
0 PxERSsISsTED, ; a 
In ſpite of Ack and InviguiTiEs, 

In the Practice of Every Human Vics; 
Excepting ProbicatityY and Hyrockisy ; 
His inſatiable Avarice exempted him from the firſt, 

His matchleſs Imruptncs from the ſecond. 
Nor was he more ſingular e 
in the undeviating Pravity of his Manner, | 
%%% 
© Mp in. Acrumulating WEALTH ; 15 
Vor. III. Hrs 8 For, 
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* ſupplies the wants of nature both in private and public 
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What Nature. wants (a,ghraſe I mh iy 25 
teen to erke ndg le f * 


| uten, 


| 7 | ConmnNT 4 "I Xo 
lier 1. td private; it aids us, indeed; to ſy; 

*< life z hut, at the ſame time, it, hires the aflaffin. rg 
to Society it may procure friendſhips and extend trade; 
* but it. allures robbers, and corrupto our Ons, 

3. As to Government z it-pays the guards neceſſary for 
the ſupport- of public liberty; but᷑ it may, with the, 
r ſame eale, bribe a Senate to-overtiry it:“ 

The — therefore, being thus — the 
Poet, inſtead of — 3 between the good and 
in, 


Nor zs. 


ee Wen Toang: ar, PROFE58108, 
itho of Puzzic-Monzy, 
vn by Fi Wop Service, 
le acquired, or more properly, created, 
"I Myn3a ants oF TB, 

1 only. F 55 ber 
Who could enz ar withous.che, Mats of Heuss ru, 
etain his Primeval Meanness 

When pete of TER Txovganp:a Year, 
And having daily, deſerved the Gir for what be did, 
« Was at laſt e to it for What the cquld not d. 
. Oh indignaut Reader! 
| Think not his L Lite uſelels to Mankind! 
ProviDENCE connived at his e de Deſigns, 
To give. to after-a 
A conſpicuous Prpor and Examps 
Of how ſmall Eſtimation is Exor SITAR Wir 
in the. Sight. of G D., 
By his beſtowing it on the. maſk UxworTHY or ALL 


ORTAL,S 
This Gentleman was worth ſeven. "thauſand pounds a year 
eſtate in Land, and about on- banded head in _ 


* * 
* 1 #dg + 
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Uſeful, , T granty" 15 fe 


chuſeacte 4 r 2 

ill, c olewie eave this preavous Lge EA. 7 PTY 
Tacitus had done before him; _ ſpeaking of the an- 
cient Germans; he ſays, AfpentimM et aurum PFopitit aut irat? 
Nis. negaverint dubito; ] and falls at once upon what he 
eſteems the principal of theſe abuſes, public —— : 


For having in the laſt, inſtance, of the U/ of Riches in 
Government, ſpoken of wena/ Senater, he goes on to la- 


ment the miſehief, as deſpet ate aud re Gold, 
its power to corrupt with Secrecy, defeating . all the e 


of public ſpirit, whethet exerted in the l Heroes, | | 


or in the wiſdom of Patriots. 


It is true, indeed, (continues the Poet from ver. 34 to 


49.) the very weight of * bribe has ſometimes detected 
the corruption | 


« From... 


— 


Nanu TERS . 
Mr. WaTzss, the third of theſe wortliies, was u man 
:0 way reſembling the former in his military, but ex- 


tremely ſo in his civil capatity ; his great fortune having 


been raiſed by the like: diligent attendance on the neceſſi- 
ties ob others. Bat this gentleman? s hiſtory maſt be de- 
ferred; till his dearhy when his worth may bo known more 
certainly. 


P. 
Ven- 20;Chartrevandebi Devil.} Alluding tothe vul- 


gar opinion, that all mines of metal and ſubterraneous 


treaſures are in: the guard of the Devil: which ſeems 


to have taken its riſe from the pagan fable of Flatus the 


God of Riches. 


VER. 21. What Nature wantscommodious Gold Belews} | 


The epithet commodious gives us the very proper idea of a 
Ba od or Pander; and this thought produced the two fol 
lowing lines, which were in alf the former editions, but, 
for their bad reaſoning,” omitted, 


And if we count àmongſt the needs of life 
Another's Tot „ why 8 another's Wife? 
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B. T rade it may help, Society extend. 
P. But lures the Pyrate, and corrpptaghoFriend, 3 30 
B. It raiſes Armies i in a Nation's aid. 
P. But bribes a Senate, and the Land's betray'd, 
In vain may Heroes fight, and Patriots rave; + 
| IF! ſecret Gold * on from knare to knave, Sh 
i Once, 


ol | Countirany: 
ec F rom the 3 bag the dropping Guinea poke, Ke. 


But this inconvenience was ſoon repaired, by the inven- 
tion of paper credit whoſe dreadful effects on public li- 
berty he deſcribes in all the colouring of his poetry, heigh- 
tened by the warmeſt concern for virtue; which now makes 
him willing to give up, as it were, the previous queſtion, 
in 2 paſſionate wiſh (from ver, 48 to 59.) for the return 
of that incumbrance-attendant on public corruption, be- 

fore the ſo common ule of money. _ | 


NOT ES. 2 


. 33. —and Patriats rave :} The character of modern 

triots was, in the opinion of our Poet, very equivocal; 
8s che name was undiſtinguiſhingly beſtowed. on every one 
who was in oppoſition to the court; of this he gives a 
hint in ver. 139. of this Epiſtle. And agreeable to theſe 
ſenciments is the equivocal turn of his expreſſion hore; 


In vain—may Patriots rave 3” | 


which they may do either in earneſt or in jeſt; and i in the 
inion of Semproxtus in the Play, it is beſt done in jeſt. 
VIE. 34. 1f ſecret Gola ſap on from hnave to knave. The 
expreſſion is fine, and gives us the image of a Place in- 
veſted; ; where the approaches are 2 5 by communica- 
tions, which ſupport one another: juſt as the connexions 
amongſt knaves, after they have been taken in by a ſtate- 
engineer, ſerve to ſcreen and a each other's pri- 
Yate corruptions, 
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Ire. m. MORAL ESSAYS, 245 / 
„ Once, we confeſs, beneath the Patriot's cloak, '35 
From the crack'd bag the dropping Guinea ſpoke, 
And gingling down the back-ſtairs, told the crew, 
« Old Cato is as great a Rogue as yu. , 
x. Bleſt paper-Credit ! laſt and beſt ſupply? © 
> WH That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly! 40 
F 10 One" Be bh FIC Gold 
| COMMENTARY. "= 

And pleaſed with this flattering idea, he goes on (from 
rer. 5 8 to 77.) to ſhew the other advantages which would 
accrue from riches, only in Kind; theie are, that neither 
fvarice could contrive to hoard, nor Prodigality to laviſh, 
in ſo mad and boundleſs a manner as they do at preſent. 
Here he ſhews particularly, in a fine ironical deſcription - 
of the embarras on Gaming, how naturally it tends to era- 
dicate that execrable vice. © © - | 

But this whole Digreſſion (from ver. 34 to 77.) has an- 
other very uncommon beauty; for, at the ſame time that 
t ariſes naturally from the /a/t conſideration, in the debate 
of the previous queſtion, it artfully denounces, in our en- 
trance on the main gueſlion, the principal topics intended 
to be employed for the dilucidation of it; namely Ava- 
RICE, PROFUSION, and PUBLIC CORRUPTION, 


5 NoTESs. 

Ver, 35.—beneath the Pairiot's cloak.] This is a true 
ſory, which happened in the reign of William III, to an 
unſuſpected old Patriot, who coming out at the back-door 
from having been cloſetted by the King, where he had re- 
ceived a large bag of Guineas, the burſting of the bag diſ- 
covered his buſineſs there. „ 

dðir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, the wiſeſt man of the party, 

* (the Tories) died before the laſt Seſſion ; and, by their 
conduct after his death, it appeared that. they wanted 
* his direction: He had been at the head of the oppoſi- 
tion that was made in the laſt reign, from the begin- 
ning to the end; but he gave up many points of great 

8 * impor- _ 


MORAL E854YS. Be. m. 


Goitime'dhy thas.. can. compaſs. hardeſt. things, 
Can pocket States, can fetch or carry Kings; 
A ſingle leaf ſhall waft an Army Mer, 
Or ſhip off denates to a diſtant SN 
A leaf, like, Sibylis, ſeatter:to and fo 465 
Our fates and fartunes, as the winds ſhall blow: 
Pregnant with thouſands flits the Scrap unſeen, 
And filent ſells a Ring, or __ a — 


"a R 1A r 10 NM S. 
After ver. r. 50. In che MS. 


To break a truſt were Peter belbäs- wich ass 
Feter *twould pole as wiſe 4 _— as thine, 


NorzsG. 


96 importance ig the eritical minute; arb didn 
good reaſon to believe that he had twelve thouſand 


**, pounds from the. late King, at different times.” Burn! 
under the year 1705. % 
Kings 5] In our Anthor'tive 


VER. 42. fetch ur carry 
ue 4 Ling deen kae, * vo and great 
Changes ngs proje in e partition 

treaty had diſpoſed of Spain; ——— up a King 

for England, who was ſent to Scotland, and back again; 

King Staniſlaus was ſent to Poland, and back again; the 

Ray. of Anjou was wot to Spain, and Don Se of to | 
taly. 

Vs. 44. Or fis off Senates to a diftant Shore 1 Kl 
lades to 1 Gi. ers, ae Patridts ba- 
niſhed in our times to Siberia, and to that wore GHR o 
FATE of the PARLIAMENT of Parts, baniſhed 10 Pointoill | 
in the year 1720. 
Ver. 47. Pregnant guith thouſands flits the Se ba, 
The imagery is very ſublime; and alludes to the courſe 

of a deſtroying peſtitence, The Pfalmiſt, in his expreſſion 
of the Peftilence that avalketh i in . ſupplied Vn with 
the grandeur of his idea. | 
- 8 nk 


1. m. RAL BSSAYY. 


Oh! dine ſuch dulity Bribes 48 a e 
Still, #s of Uld, incumber'd Villidy! 50 
Could France or Noſtie divert our brave deligns, 


What coli — ben Knights att Tate 


_ Edfif6uts, 
Or water all the Quorum ten miles routd? 


A Stateſinin's Autnibers how this ſpëech would Well! 


« Sir, Spain has ſent a thouſand jars of oil; 5 
« Huge bales of Britth cloth blockade the dot; 

« A hundred den at Your lee roar,” — 
Poor Avarice one torment tore would ind; 


Nor could Profuſton ſquander all in kind. 60 


Aſtride his cheeſe Sir Morgan might we meet z 
And Worldly crying coals from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
Whom with a wig ſo wild, and mien ſo maz d, 
Pity miftakts for ſome poor tradeſmian craz d. 
Had Oolepepper's whole wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he Timſelf have ws it to the dogs ? by 
REL e 


Mer 


Ver; * Some Mifers of great wealth, pedpriatbrn of 


the coal-mines, had entered at this time into an Aﬀocia- 


tion to keep up coals to an extravagant price, whereby 


the poor were reduced almoſt to ſtarve, till one of chem 


taking the * of underſelling the reſt, deſeated 
the 26g. One of theſe Miſers was 1 ten thouſand, 


another ſeven thouſand a year. P. 
Vak. 65. Colepepper;) Sir WII Liam Cor RET Ea, Bart. 
a Perſon of an Ancient family, and ample fortune, without 
one other quality of Gentlemen, who, after ruining him- 
ſelf at the 2 — 


; paſt the roſt of bs days iy ing 
" Venn the 


— _ — — — 
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Me ORA L * . 8. A v8. 


His Grace will game: to White's a Bull be is, 

| With ſpurning heels and with a butting head. 
To White's be carry'd, as to ancient games, | 
Fair Courſers, Vaſes, and alluring Dames. 7 
Shall then Uxorio, if the ſtakes he ſweep, 

Bear home ſix Whores, and make his Lady wee? 
Or ſoft Adonis, ſo. perfum'd and ge: 5 
Drive to St. James's a whole herd of ſwine? 

Oh filthy check on all induſtrious ſkill, 8 185 7 
To ſpoil the nation's laſt great trade, Quadrille! 
Since then, my Lord, on ſuch a World we fall, 
What ſay you? B. Say? Why take! it, Gold and al 


Variations |. 
'Vas. 77. Since then, &c,]"In the former Ed. 


Well then, ſince with the world we ſtand or 5 
Come take it as we find it, Gold and all. 
COMMENTARY. - 


1 77. \ Fines then my Lord, on ſuch a World, & J Hu 
ing thus ironically deſcribed the incumbrance which the 


8 
want of money would occaſion to all criminal exceſſes by the 5 
abuſe of Riches, particularly to Gaming, which being now me 


become of public concern, he affects much regard to: 
% Oh filthy check on all induſtrious ſkill, | 
© To ſpoil the Nation's laſt great trade, Quadrille | 1 

he diſmiſſes the previcus queſtion without Ack on 85 in 

the ſame ironical manner. 

* Since then, my Lord, on ſuch a r wa fall : 
« What ſay you? Say; ? Why take it, Gold and all.” 


That is, ſince for theſe great purpoſes we muſt have May, 
| let us now” /eriorfly inquire into its true w/e, ; 


. Nor ERS. 

there to ſec hs ruin of others ; preferring to | ſablit upon 

borrowing and begging, rather than to enter into any re- 

putable method of life, and refuſing a Poſt in the army 

Ane was offered him. P, p 
6 P, 
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p. What Riches give us let us n enquire: By 

Meat, Fire, and Cloaths, B. What more ? P. Meat, 
Cloaths, and Fire. 80 

Is this too little? would you more than live: 
Alas ! 'tis more than Turner finds they give. 
| Cont E N TA 1 r. 1 5 
VE Re 79. What Riches give u, Ic. He examines 
there fore in the firf place (from ver. 78. to 97.) I. Of what 
ye Riches are to ourſelves. 2 e 


+\ 


What Riches give us let us then enquire: EE get | 
„Meat, Fire, and Cloaths. What more? Meat, Cloaths, * > _-$# 
and Fire,” Tra np _ 


The mere turn of the expreſſion, without farther reaſon- 
ing, ſhews that all the infinite ways of ſpending en our- 
ſelves, contrived in the in/olence of wealth, by thoſe who 
would more than live, are only theſe three things diverſi- 
— throughout every wearied mode of luxury and wanton- 
neſs. © Hs a PEE „„ 
Yet as little as this is (adds the Poet from ver. 8 1 to 
55.) it is only to be had by the moderate w/e of riches; 
Hvarice and Prefuſſon not allowing the poſſeſſors of the 
moſt exorbitant wealth even this little: 3 : 
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VIX. 82. Turner.] One, who, being poſſeſſed of three 
hundred thouſand pounds, laid down his Coach, becauſe 
Intereſt was reduced from five to four per cent. and then 
put ſeventy thouſand into the Charitable Corporation for 
better Intereſt; which ſum having loſt, he took it ſo much 
to heart, that he kept his chamber ever after. It is thought 
te would not have outlived it, but that he was heir to 
another conſiderable. eſtate, which he daily expected, and 
that by this courſe! of life he ſaved both cloaths and all 
Other EXPEices, {| © | 1 


Alas 
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#0 | MORAL ESSAYS. Win] 
Alas! *tis more: than (all his Viſions paſt) | . 
Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at laſt |; - 


<« Alas I me than Turner (finds they' give. 

* Alas! tis more than (all his viſions paſt) )? 

* Unhappy x harten, waking, found at laſt? 
But what is it you would expect them to give.z continues 
the Port (from ver. 8 4 t 91.) Would you have them ez. 
pable of reſtoring thoſe real bleſſings, which men have 
loſt by their vices or their villanies; 2 
imaginary ones, which they have gotten by their irregu- 
lar paſſions? Though they were; with what face could 
Japhet demand his forfeit noſe and ears? Or in what 
anguage could Narſes aſk for the gratification of appe- 
tites which nature never gave. = 


Bat now admit, purſues our Author (from ver. o to.) 
that wealth might, in ſome-caſes, alleviate the uomoriced 
miſeries of life, by procuring medicines both for the mind 
and body; ĩt is not to be thought that it ſhould operate 
like a charm, while only worn about one: Yet this, thvic 
gow men pelftexpedt from itz” while 4varice'on the one 
hand, withholds them from giving at all, even to the if 
Doctor in extremity ; or Vunity diverts the donation from 
a Friend in life, to the Endowment of a Cat or Gllge : 
at their death. It is true, Riches might beſtow the greateſt 
of all bleflings, a virtuous conſciouſneſs of our having em - 


ployed them as becomes the /abPirutes of Providence, 


* Toeaſe or emulate the care of Heav'n,” vet. 230. 
in acts of Bexzricences and CuariTy and this uſe is 


* 


next to be conſidered. 


N OTE 8. 


Vis. 84. Unbaypy Whartin,) A Neplerpan of great 
qualities, but as unfortunate in the application of them, 
as if they had been vices and folties. See his Character 


| in the firſt Epiſtle, = Z P. 


> oo oe ei ot os. ed 


' What can they give? to dying Hopkins, Meise ; U 
To Chartres, Vigour ; Japhet, Noſe and Ears f 
Can they, in gems bid pallid Hippia glow, _ 
In Fulvia's buckle caſe the throbs below: 
Or heal, old Narſes, thy obſeener all. 
With all th*-embroid'ry plaiſter'd at thy tail? go 
* They might (were Harpax not too wiſe to ſpend) £3: 
a. 8 Give Harpax ſelf the blefling of a Friend 
Or find ſome Doctor chat would ſave the life 
Of wretched Shylock, ſpite of Shylock's Wie : 


* 
IN 
"- 


Nor 


Ver. 85. Hepfint,] A Citizen, whoſe ra obtained 
him the name of Vulture Hopkins, He lived worthleſs, but 
died worth three hum thouſand! pound, which he would 
give to no perſon living, but left ir ſo as not to be inhe- 
med till after the ſecond generation. His counſel repre- wa 
| fenting to him how many years it muſt be, before this -_—_—_ 
de could take effect, and that his money could only Tie at in- _ _ 
dn Wl tereſt all that time, he expreſſed great joy thereat, and + m 
e faid, * They would then be as long in ſpending, as be W 

= © had been in getting it.” But the Chancery afterwards 
m- :t aſide the will, and it to the heir at law. P. 

Ver. 86. Japbet, Nele and Bars] JarHET Crook, ali's 
dir Peter Stranger, was puniſhed with the loſs of thoſe 
parts, for having forged a conveyance of an eſtate to bim- 
ſelf, upon which he took up ſeveral thouſand pounds. He 
was at the fame time ſued in Chancery for having fraudu- 
lently obtained a Will, by which he poſſeſſed another con- 
fiderable Eftate, in wrong of the brother of the deceaſed. 
By theſe means he was wworth a great ſum, which. (in re- 
ward for the fmall Joſs of his ears) he enjoyed in priſon 
till his death, and quietly left to his executor. P. 


But 


253 MORAL ESSAYS. Er. Ik: 
But thouſands die, without er this or that, 99 
Die, and endow a College, or a Cat. 
To ſome, indeed, Heav'n grants the happier fate, 
T' enrich a Baſtard, or a Son they hate. 
Perhaps you think the poor might have their part? 
Bond damns the Poor, and hates them from his heart: 
Co uE A 1 AR x. - 6 R 
Ver. 97. To ſome, indeed, c.] For now the Poet comes, 
in the ſecond place, to examine, II. Of what uſe Riches 
are to others ; which he teaches, as is his way throughout 
this poem, by the abiſe that ſtands oppoſed to it: Thus he 
ſhews (from ver. 96 to 107.) that with regard to acts of 
beneficence, the utmoſt Heaven will grant to. thoſe who fo 
greatly abuſe its bleſſings, is either to enrich ſome fayou- 
rite. Baſtard, and ſo perpetuate their vice and infamy; or 
Elſe, contrary to their intent, a legitimate Son they hated, 
and fo expoſe to public ſcorn and ridicule, the defeat of 
their unnatural cruelty, But with regard to acts of cha- 
rity, they are given up to ſo reprobate a ſenſe, as to be- 
lieve they are then ſeconding the deſigns of Heaven, when 
they purſue the indigent with imprecations, or leave them 


in the midſt of their diſtreſſes unrelieved, as the common 
enemies of God and Man. e 


|  NorTtrs. 3 
Væx. 96. Die, and endow @ College, or a Cat.] A famqus 
Ducheſs of R. in her laſt Will left conſiderable legacies 
and annuities to her Cats, e 
VI. 100. Bond damns the Poor, Ec.) This epiſtle was 
written in the year 1730, when a corporation was eſta- 
| bliſhed to lend money to the poor upon pledges, by the 
name of the Charitable Corporation; but the whole was 
turned only to an iniquitous method of enriching parti- 
cular people, to the ruin of ſuch numbers, that it became 
a parliamentary concern to endeayour the relief je — 


fe. II. MORAL ESSAYS, i#sy 
The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a ruis 101 
That ev'ry man in want is knave or fool? 


* 
* 


* * * < > \ Fa 1 


« God cannot love (ſays Blunt with tearleſs eyes) Os 
The wretch he ſtarves”—and piouſly denies : | 
But the good Biſhop, with a meeker air, | bY ; 105 in 

Admits, and leaves them, Providence's care. 


* o * he : 
happy ſufferers ; and three of the managers, who were 
nembers of the houſe, were expelled. By the report of the 
(ommittee appointed to enquire into that iniquitous af- 
fir, it appears, that when it was objected to the intended 
removal of the office, that the Poor, for whoſe uſe it was. 
nected, would be hurt by it, Bond, one of the Directors, 
ried, Damn the Poor, That God hates the poor,” 
d, That every man in want is either knave or fool,” 
Fe. were poo e of ſome of the Perſons 
lere mentioned. | Gn nes P. 

Ver. 102. That ry nan in want is knave or ſbol:] 
None are more ſubject to be deluded by this vain miſtake, 
that prudence doesall in human affairs, than thoſe who have 
ten moſt befriended by Fortune. The reaſon is, that, 
i this ſituation, Prudence has never been brought to the 
i, nor vanity ever mortified. So that Prudence will be 
ways ready to take to herſelf what Fortune encourages 
Vanity to call her due, And then want of ſucceſs will, 
(| courſe, be imputed to want of wit. ; Ge 35 
VR. 105. But the good Biſhop, &c.] In the place of 


ve Poet had named a very worthy Perſon of condition, 


nuch to the honour and advantage of his country, But 

king at once oppreſſed by popular prejudice and a public 

W'uure, it was no wonder, the Poet, to whom he was per- 

Wally a ſtranger, ſhould think hardly of him. I had the 

Wnour to be well known to that truly illuſtrious Perſon, 
ud to be greatly obliged by him. From my intimate 
| I. | knowledge 
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ts imaginary Biſpep, and in the firſt Dialogue of L938, > 


"to for a courſe of many years had ſhined in public ſtations. 
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8 4 Ns» 83 . 
Vet, to be juſt to theſe poor men of elf, 
Each does but hate his neighbour as himſelf: 


· 


Conner N rA N 


Vzr. 10% Ter, 10 be-jufs, c.] Having thus:ſhewn the x 
true uſe of Riches in a deſcription of the aD and how J 
that uſe ĩs perpetually deſeated by prof#/for and awarice; Sor 
it wat natural to enquire into the ſpring and original of WI 

' theſe vices ; as the miſchiefs. they-occafion, muſt be well 
underſtopd, before they can be corgected. The diſpofition He 
of his matter, therefore, now calls upon bim to come.to 
the 23 of his ſubject; And he examines particularly 
iizto the Moti ves of Avarice : But what is obſervable; he, 
all along, fatyrically intermixes with the-rea/ motive, ſe- 
veral *imagina'y 3 and thoſe. as wild as imagination could 12: 
cpnceive. This, which at firſt ſight might ſeem to vitiate for 
the purpoſe of his philoſophical inquiry, is found, when 122 
2 confidered, to have the higheſt art of deſign. Hi in. 
neſs, the reader ſees, was to prove that the real motive oe 
had the utmoſt extravagancy: Nothing could more conduce 
to this end, than the ſetting them, by, and comparing them «« 
with the moſt-whimſical, the fancy itſelf could jnvent; ia 
which fituation it was ſeen, that the real were full ai ler 
wild as the fictitious. To give theſe images all the force bon 
they are capable of, he firſt deſcribes (from ver. 118 1 . 
| | | 123. 
7 | 12... 

„ No TES. tou 

knowledge of his character, I was fully per ſuaded of by 
innocence, and that he was unwarily drawn in by a pac © 
of infamous Cheats, to his great loſs of fortune as well *© 
as reputation. At my requeſt and information, there 
fore, the Poet with much ſatisfaQion retracted, and ſtrucſ «© 
out, in both places, his ill: grounded cenſure, I have inc . 
had the pleaſure to underſtand, from the beſt authority tba . 
theſe favourable ſentiments of him have of late been full 
juſtified in the courſe of ſome proceed inge in the Hig: 

| Court” of Chancery, the moſt unerring- inveſtigator « win 


Fruth and Falſehood. Ep, 


Damn'd-to the Mines, an equal fate betides 

The Slavethiat digs it, and the Slave that hides, 110 
3, Who ſuffers thus, mere Charity ſhould on, 
Huſt act on motives pow 'rful, cho' unknown. 

p. Some War, ſome Plague, or Famine they foreſee, 
Some Revelation hid from you „ 

Why Shylock wants a meal, the cauſe is faund, 11 ug | 
He thinks a  Loak will riſe . , 


| Coummuranr 


ug.) the real motive, and, imaginary one different 
fom the real, in the /me perſon e ne tryin (from ver. 
122 to 1334) an Imaginary: one, and. a real the very ſame 
with the imaginary id diftrent, perſons. This . the 
Poet himſelf hints at, ver. 155. 


« Leſs.mad the wildeſt whimſey w we can K c. 


Let me obſerve, that this has ſtiſt a further beauty, arifing 

ſom the nature of the poem, which (as we. have ſhnewuf 
spartly ſatyrical, and partly philoſo hical.— Wich regatd 

to the partiealar beauties of this ditpoſition, I ſhall only 
uke notice of one; where the Poet introduces the ficti- 

tous motive of Blunt's avarice, by a wizard's prophecy : 


7 At length Corruption, like a gen'ral flood 

x (So long by watchful Miniſters withſtood) 

. Shall deluge all; and Aw'rice ereepi 1 
Spread like 4 low. born miſt, and blot the S Sun,” &c. 


See Bricain, ſunk in lucre's faded charms, 


for it was the Poet's par Fr 
poſe to ſhew, that the main d 
priacipal abu/e of . ariſes from AVARICE, 7 
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And France teveng d on Anne's and Edward's arms!” 


What 
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What made Due aer cheat i in South-ſea-year 2 5 
Jo live on Ven' ſon when it ſold en., 
Aſt you why Phryne-the whole Ae buys? | 

Phryne foreſees a general Exciſe... 3 120 
Why ſhe and Sappho raiſe that i lum? 
Alas! they fear a man will coſt a plum. 

85 Wiſe Peter ſees the World's reſpect for Gold, 

36 And therefore hopes this Nation may be ſold: 

| Glorious Ambition! Peter ſwell, thy ſtore, 12 g 
And be what Rome's great Didius was before, 


Nor ESG. f 


Van. 118. 7 o live on vin. in In the extravagance and 
Toxury of the South - ſea year, the price of a haunch of 
Veniſon was from three to five pounds, P. 

Ves. 120,—general Exciſe.) Many people, about the 
year 1733, had a conceit that ſuch a thing was intended, 
of which it is not improbable this lady might have ſome: 
intimation. 

Ver. 123. Wiſe Peter,] Peres WALTER, a perſon not 
only eminent in the wiſdom of his profeſſion, as a dextrous 
attorney, but allowed to be a good, if not a ſafe, con- 
veyancer ; extremely reſpected by the Nobility of this 
land, tho' free from all manner of luxury and oftentation : 
his Wealth was never ſeen, and his Bounty never heatd of, 
except to his own ſon, for whom he procured an employ- 
ment of conſiderable profit, of which he gave him as much 
as was neceſary. Therefore the taxing this gentleman 
with any Ambition, is certainly a great wrong to him. F. 

Ver. 126. Rome's great Didius] A Roman Lawyer, ſo 
rich as to purchaſe the Empire when it was = to fale upon 
the death of Pertinax. | 3 | 

The 
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Fi. H. MORAL ESSAS X 2% 
The Cron of land, venal twice an ag 4 HY 

To. juſt three millions ſtinted mudeſt Gage. 

Hereditary Realms, and worlds of Geld. 130 

Congenial ſouls E whoſe life one Av rige joitiggh 

and one fate buries in th*-Aſturian Mines. 
Much injur'd Blunt! why beats he Britain” 2 

A wizard told him in theſe Words our fate 

« At length Corruption, like a gen ral flood, 135 

« (So long by watchful Miniſters withſtood ) 


} 


- : y * 
up # 


VER. 127. The Crown of Poland, &c.] The two petſons 

here mentioned were of Quality, each of whom: in the 
Miiſippi deſpiſed to realize aboye three. hundred 1 7 wel 
8 


1 


ſounds; the Gentleman with a view to the purchaſe 0 
Crown of Poland, the Lady on a viſion of the like royal 
nature.  They-fince retired into. Spain, where they are 
fill in ſearch of gold in the mines of the Aſturies; P:. 

Ver, 133. Mach imur'd Blunt I] Sir Jouw BLUNT, on- 
pinally a ſcrivener, was one of the firſt projectors of the 
South-ſea Company, and afterwards one of the directors 


ad chief managers of the famous ſcheme in 1720. He 


was alſo one of thoſe who ſuffered moſt ſeverely by the 
bill of pains and penalties on the ſaid directors. He was 
: Diſſenter of a moſt religious depottment; and profeſſed 
o be a great belieyer. Whether he did really credit the 
prophecy here mentioned is not certain, but it was con- 
lantly in this very ſtyle he declaimed againſt the corrup- 
ton and luxury of the age, the partiality of Parliaments, 
and the miſery of party-ſpirit. He was particulariy elo- 
quent againſt Auarite in great and noble perſons, of which 
he had indeed lived to fee many miſerable examples. 3 


: : SM * 


lied in the year 19732. 
Vor. III. 5 1 


cc «Spread ike fiber alk; kd blot: the ns 
46 Stateſman and Patriot ply alike the ſtock J 508 
e Peereſs and Butler ſhare alike the Box, 1140 
And Judges job, and Biſhops bite the W 

cc And mighty Dukes pack cards. for half a crown 

6 See Britain ſunk in lucre's ſordid charms, 
And France reveng'd of ANNE's and boss, $ 
/ Fa 0 arms N 
Tu 80 Countchaid 80. great Seri neg kea thy 
brain, 145 
Nor lordly Luxury, nor City Gain: 
No, twas thy righteous end, aſham'd to ſes 
= Senates degen rate, Patriots diſagree, 

And nobly wiſhing Party- rage to ceaſe, K 
To buy both ſides, and give thy Country peace. 1 5 : 
All this is madneſs,” cries a ſober ſage: 
| But who, wy. friend, has reaſon | in his rage? 


n 


. ade” 15 1. * All this is madneſs,” c.] But now thelf 
Sage, who has confined himſelf to books, which preſcrivey 
the government of the paſſions ; and never looked out u 

the world, where he might ſee them let looſe, and, ike 


Milton's ane 3 the air in W cries __ . 


Nor. | 1 =p 
Vie 137.— - Aurice Creeping, an, 
Fpread like a low- born miſt, and blot the _ ; 


The ſimilitude is extremely appoſite, implying: that /thi ö 


vice is of baſe and mean original; hatched and nurſe ; 


up — Scriveners and ee and paknow! : 


— 


We 4 


. 
| Leſs mad the wildeſt whimſey we can frame, 115 


0 Than * that IT'S if it * no ee 
n 1 CoMMenTany. | OL” 
| = this is die? True, replies the Poet (from ver. 181 
77.) bbt this madneſs is a common one; and only to 
58 * 2 by a levers attention to ver rule laid down 


in COON > 3 * > | 
« Reaſfon'ſtill wh to reaſon. ill attend,” Bp. lic ver; 68+ - 


for amongſt F 
greateſt dreams on, 

« The ruling paſſion, be it what it will, 

The ruling paſſion conquers reaſon fill.” 


But then (continues he) as ſenſeleſs as this paſſion a pears, 
by the ſway of its over-bearing bias, it would be ſtill more 
Cſclefs had it no bias at all: you have ſeen us here in- 
termix with the real, the moſt fantaſtical and extravagant 
that imagination could invent ; yet even theſe are lefs ex- 
travagant than a ruling paſſim without @ conflant aim. 
Would Iu know the reaſon ? then liſten to this impor- 


50 


tant truth : © Tis Heaven itſelf that gives the ruling Pa. 

fon, and hereby direQs different men to different ends : 

But theſe being exerted through the —_— of Na- 
the rar (of whom the great Philoſopher truly obleryes, n. 


ib , tener? neſcia ef, Aug. Scient. I. i. c. 13.) they are very 
. 95 to run into extremes: TS correct which, Weg 
4 . | 0 oh N O T * waa] "Bs . 
null of law; to the nobles of chis land: Bat now, in 95 
fulneſs of time, ſhe rears her head, and aſpires to cover 
WW the moſt illuſtrious ſtations in her dark and peſtilential | 
+ thi ſhade, The Sun, and other luminaries of Heaven, ſig- 
nurſe biting, in the high eaſtern ene "he Grandees' and 
ow Nobles of the earth. Sechs. 


T. 2 Far 


| 14 Ie diff rent men . to — 160 


Extremes in Man comcur to gen ral use. W es 


That Pow'n who bids the Ocean ebb and flow, . 


' Bids ſeed-time, harveſt, equal courſe maintain; 165 
Through reconcil'd extremes of Robight and ail, 


wake the ra/ing Paſſion ont of che hands and miniliry of 


(See £/ap, Ep. ii. ver. 131, & 4-0 and what extremes, 
after this, remained uncorrected in the adminiſtration of 


elf has, in his heave nix fcill © bon nty, ſet to rights; | 
by ſo ordering, that theſe of the moral world, like theſe of 
the natural ſhould, even by the very means of their con- 
trariety and . concur to defeat the NY of 
one another: 


0 For as the various ſeaſons of the year are AY and 
ſuſtained by the reconciled extremes of Wet and Dry, Cold 


ert up by Awarice and Profuffon, 


del e wach e more backward as the, cher js peer 


* * w 
» no ; 
* 5 1 1 3 


For Week eee mah sse an ＋ 
The be, eee hain appar hg 6 "mJ 
Died, A Jo : Ws l 2 


Extremes in Nature equal good 3 1 


Ack we What makes one keep, and one def 


; * 


e 1 
at. the ſame. time, added the moderatrix 2 not to 


Natura, but to reſtrain and 2 its regular 1 


this <veak Qucen (ver. 140. Ep. Uk the divine artiſt him- 


«Extremes in Natare equal good produce, 
Extremes in Man concur to gen ral uſe,” - 


and Heat; ſo all the-drilers and degrees of civil life are 


Selſilone f: and Sant} 
Miſer being but the Steward of the Prodigal 3 ad 


| 


pitate. a 
„This year a Reforwois, to kan 94 ſpare; 
The next, a Fountain, Oy through his Heir. 


Builds 


Ul 


Te. M. MO * AL;ESS $ * 8. * 
Builds Life on Death, on Change Duration founds, | 
And gives th'-eternal wheels to know their roun 98. 
Riches, like inſects, when conceaP'd they . 
Wait but for wings, and in their ſeaſon fly; © 


Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his! 
Sees but a backward ſteward for the Poor; 


This year a Reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; 
The next, a F page 2 his Heir, 


4 x 10 N 7 
3 * 


1 * „ en bs ue. *.4 8 
os. 1 
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"Nana Tha year a Reſarwoir, to 3 . 
The next, a Fountain, ſpruting thro? his Heir] 
Beſides the obvious beauties of this fine ſimilitude, it has 
one ſtill more exquiſite, though leſs obſervable ; and this 
— that it is taken from a circumſtance in . maſt ele- 
at part of improved life. | For though in Society, the 
follies of 2 and ſquandering may correct each 
other, and produce real advantage to the Whole; as Re- 
ſeryoirs and Fountains: may be both uſeful and ornamen- 
tal, ancpgh the other improvements of arts; yet in a 
State ature either kind of exceſs would be pernicĩ- 
ous 3 —_ in that State, the grantity of natural goods, 
unimproved by art, would not ſuffer, without great dan- 
ger of want to the whole body, gither an immoderate 
hoarding, or à laviſh profuſion. And therefore Proui- 
dence has wiſely ordered, that as there are no fantaſtic 
wants in that State, there ſhould be no poſble tempta- 


tion to either. Which noble truth our * * at in 
the beginning of the Epiſtle: By 


4 
* 


« But auben by Man's audacious labour won, 

« Flam'd forth this Rival to its Sire, the Sun, 

% Then careful Heav'n ſupply'd two ſorts: of men, 
« nnen e hide agen?" Ven 1 Rn 
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a6 MORAL ESSAYS. E HH. 
COL P IT TY ** 1 2 N Kan gs 1 TBE « I +; * . 
In laviſh ſtreams to quench a ountry's thirſt, 1) 5 
And men and dogs ſhall drink him till they Barg. 

| | men an g ogs. . 1 : . him B ey OS urſt. 
3 „ > * ta 4 l ö A ; N : 

Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his bitt, 
Yet was not Cotta void of wit or wort: 


» 0 * 
* 
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VR. 177. Old Cotta ſbam d his fortune, Ec.) The Poet 
now proceeds to ſupport the principals of his Philoſophy 
by example; + but before we come to theſe, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to look back upon the general exconomy of the 
In the firſt part, o ver. 1c9, the v/e and ab»/e of Riches 
are /atyrically delived in precept, From hence to ver, 197, 
the cauſes of the abuſe are 7 enquired into: 
And from hence to the end, the 2/ and abuſẽ are biffori- 
cally illuſtrated by examples. Where we may obſerve, that 
the (concluſion of the i part, concerning the Milſer's 
cruelty to others, naturally introduceth_the /zcond, by a 
ſatyrical apology, which ſhews that he is full as cruel to 
himſelf : The explanation of this extraordinary phænome- 
non brings the Author into the Phzlo/ophy of his ſubject; 
and this ending in an obſervation of Avarice and Profufion's 
correcting and reconciling one another, as naturally in- 
troduces the bird, which proves the truth of the obſer- 
vation from fa. And thus the Philagſopby of his ſubject 
ſtanding between his Precept. and Examples, gives Arength Bf 
and light to both, and receives it reflected back again 
He firſt gives us two exmples (from ver. 176 to 219.) of 
_ theſe oppolite ruling Paſſions, and (to ſee them in their full 
force) taken from ſubjects, as he tells us, not woid of wit 
or worth ; from ſuch as could reaſon themſelves (as we ſee 
by ver. 183. & /eq. and ver. 205, & ſeq. ) into the whole 
length of each extreme: For the Poet had obſerved of the 
ruling Paſſion, that e 35 


« Wit, 


Ep.! 


lis Kitchen vyid in coolneſs with bis grot? eidg; 
His court, with nettles; moats with e 
With ſoups unbought and fallads bleſs d his board? 


11 * 


If Cotta liv'd. on pulſe, it was no more 5 fo) | 


Than Bramins, Saints, and Sages did before ag 


To cram the rich Was prodigal expence, | 185 | 


A 
2 


And who would take the Poor from Providence ?, 2. 
Like ſome lone eur ſtands the good old Hal, 
Silence without; and faſts within the wall ; 
No rafter'd. roofs with dance and tabor FAY! * * 
No noon-tide bell invites | the ; couſitry round: :; 190 
Tenants with ſighs the ſmoakleſs tow'rs N 05 
And turn th unwilling ſteeds another. Wis Healer he 
Benighted wanderers, the foreſt oer, u buναð oog 


7 12 vi ot 


Cure'd the ſav'd AL le, and unop ning 1 
8 4 ; Sonde JD 17 449 tip 22 
5 i eee 

is Co ou AA. 


be Wit, Po Faculties, but make it may 5 
c E ones but Bes it edge and power?“ 


ann Ear, Ep. ii. ver. 146. 
Ola Cotta and kis Son Walle afforded him the "me hap- - 
py illuſtradion of his Ee r 
1. ver, Fi 94 yt ates 
Ver. 182. With ſoups unbought] - E 
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What though (he uſe of barb ous ſpita fo we 


Ci 
. 


— ans wks aa onerabat inqnaptia: „ Vine. „. 
3 4 75 While 


Er. 
WI 
Fill 
Ye 
His 


New mene nenen Tow 1 0 

the heggar wh whem belongs to ent. n 
| Wer co vl. Spe, he marked Witewyerfight; 
Aud wen fiktsk reyerſe of wrong r 

(For what to hum wil no great knowl a, 11 

But shit to file n a: "oh 

"I Vi dure, of qualities deſeryi 


1 4 in Fo Et. ICIS bay J * I Wi aye” 8585 11 Tl 
Mae go 10 rui n One 55 t aiſe. Ti 
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e er gun avill uo great in 


But \ What to follow, 4 taſk ingeed. 


3 | q The Poet is Hebe ſpeaking — Nt ho 
| by experienct. Now there: ny miſerable examplks Ai 
| of ill conduct, , that, no one, with his eyes open, can be t a 


oſs to know Aut ro Pin; but, very wee of > 


conduct arg extremely rate: Befides; the miſchiefs of 
lly are eminent and obvious; but the ftuits of prudence, 


remote it retired from common obſetyation ; bd if ſeen 
at all, yet their dependance on their cau/es not being di- 
$ rect and immediate, they are nat eaſily underſtood. 
VR, 200, Here 1 found two Ines in the Poet's MS, 
. Yetſare, of qualities deferving praiſe, 
More go to ruin Fortunes, than to raiſe.” 
which, as'they ſeemed to be neceſſary to do juftice to the | 


Imaginary. C racter to be deſeribed. {ad iſed 
td ® ker in Fuel e e 


2 — VI ER. vor, 202. Vet fare, of qt guad Ties BY nt; n 
| e go to ruin Fortunes, than to raiſe.] 


. This, though a true maxim, will, as I apprehend, never 
make its fortune in the City yet, for all that, the Poet 
has fully approved it in the erde of a character truly 


àmĩable for its en * * 1 to a 
Fs | 


n 2 424 
3 22 = 
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What * Gd! be 90 be, w ha t floods of win 

Fill the capacious 'Squire, and. deep ivine 55 e | 

Yet no mean, mative this profuſi At 

His oxen een 55 

'Tis GzoRGE and L IATX that crowns the cups 

And Zeal for that great Houſe which eats bim wp. 

The Woods recede around the naked ſeat, wi ; 

The ſylvans gro n—n rmatter=for the Fleet: 270 5 

4 b Wool—to clothe our valiant-bands, 7717 

Country's love, be ſells his Lands, 

es, completes the nation's hope, 

And e bold Train- bands, and burns a Fope. 

And ſhall not Britain now regard his tolls, - 21 5 

Britain, that pays her Patriots witch her Spoils 7 


In vain at Court the Bankrupt pleads his cauſe, - 
His thang — leaves him to her J. aus. 


4 
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„ VawrwTWons. 
Abter ver. 213. in che Ms. 2 
Where one lean herring furuiſh d Cotta's board, ia 
And nettles grew, fit porridge for their Lord 
Where mad goad- nature, bounty N 7, 2 pe ts 
In laviſh Curio blaz d a-while and dy d; 5 
There Providence once more ſhall mift the d., 
And W 18 wo the yn mean. 
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"266 M OR AL ESS ANS. Evi, re. r 
The Senſe to value Riches, with the Art... Mov 
T* enjoy them, and the Virtue to impart, 220 


' 


| | - „ 
Not ſunk by floth, nor rais'd by ſervitude; 


= Wont 
nen 
| VIE. 219. The Senſe to value Riches, 2 .] The Author 
, having now largely expoſed the Anvusz of Riches by e. 
Ig ample ; not only the Plan, but the Philoſophy of his Poem, 
required, that he ſhould, in the ſame way, ſhew the Us 
likewiſe : He therefore (from ver. 218 to 249.) calls for 
an Example, in which may be found, 5 1 the Prop. 
GAL, the- Senſe to value Riches ; againſt the Vain, the 
Art to enjoy them ; and againſt the AvAzIcious, the r- 
tue to impart tbem, when acquired. This whole Art(he 
tells us) may be comprized in one great and general pre- 
cept, which is this: That the rich man ſhould conlider- 
himſelf as the ſubſtitute of Providence, in this unequal dif 
tribution of things; as the perſon who is . 
Po eaſe, or emulate, the care Heav'n; . 
To mend the faults of fortune, or to Jai her graces.” - 
And thus the Poet ſlides naturally into the proſecution of 
his ſubject, in an Example of the true uſe of Riches.” 


, 2 * J 


* 
k . 


: | NorTrs. „ 
Ves, 219, 220. The Senſe to value Riches, with the Art 
TD enjey them, and the Virtue to impart.) 
The Senſe to value Riches, is not, in the City-meaning, the 
ſenſe in valuing them : for as Riches may be enjoyed without 
Art, and imparted without Virtue, ſo they may be walued 
without Sg e. That man therefore only ſhews he has the 
Jen/e to value Richer, who keeps what he has acquired, in 
order to enjoy one part innocently and elegantly, in ſuch 


meaſure and degree as his ſtation may juſtify, (which the 
Poet calls the Art of enjoying ) and to impart the remainder '® 
amongſt objects of worth, or want wwell-weightd 3 which ma 


is, Indeed, the Viriue of imparting. To ge 
F 7 Wi. flo 


* . a ad th « La Aras 
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join with Oeconomy, Be 8 wet 1 e 
With Splendor, Oy 4 ; with W ee 255 TR 


Oh teach us BAH ner! yet unſpoiPd by wealth 55 
That ſecret rare, baer th' extremes to more 
Of mad Good nature, and of mean Self- love. 5 + - 

B. To Worth or "FTI well ick a, be 5 — : 

| "giv'n, Big 8 
Ind eaſe, or emulate, the care of Hevn; rt 25 
(Whoſe meaſure full o'erflows on human race) | 
Mend Fortune's fault, and juſtify her grace. 
Wealth in the groſs is death, but life diffus'd 3 * 
As poiſon heals, in juſt proportion us d: wok 
In heaps, like Ambergriſe, a ſtink it lies, 4 AJ5: 
But well-diſpers'd, is Incenſe to the Skies. 

P. Who ſtarves by Nobles, or with Nobles eats? 
The Wretch that truſts * and the Rogue that 

cheats. *. * 


VARIANT 24 2 Be 
After ver, 226. in the MS. 07 FTE 
That ſecret rare, with affluence hardly join'd, 
Which W- n loſt, yet B—y ne'er could find ; 


Still miſs d by Vice, and ſcarce by Virtue hit, 
_ W or by S—'s Ww. 


5 Nor s s. 15 "ID 
VER. 231, 2 32. Whoſe meaſure fullo'erflows on Pers race, 
Mend Fortune fault, and juſtify ber grace. | 
i e. Such of the Rich whoſe full meaſure overflows on ha- 
man race, repair the wrongs of Fortune done to the indi- 
gent) and at the ſume time juſtify the favours ſhe had be- 
lowed upon themſelves, 


, © : Re. . 7 * 
1 = 2 10 * 7 1 
* 25 I RN NV] | F 5 
To balance Fortune by a j R 1 
0 3 mn 
% . 5 Fen. ; 
* * : 
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| Ts there a Lord, who, knows a ch = 
Without a Fiddler, Flatt'rer, or Buffoon bt 2 And 
Whoſe table, Wit, or modeſt Merit ſhare; © N Wh: 
Un- elbow'd by a Gameſter, Pimp, e ron 
Who copies Your's, or Oxroxn s better part, 
| To eaſe th oppreſs d, and raiſe the ſinking e 
Where- e er he ſhines, oh Fortut e, gild the ſcege, 
| exam 
| And Angels guard him in che golden Mean! 24% «Ri 
There, Engliſh Bounty yet a- while may , + 
And honour linger ere it leaves the land. | + 
But all our praiſes: who ſhould Lords a that 
Rile, honeſt Muſe, ah he May of ROWEAs are 


7 y , 
2 i 0 
. o #< „ 

» + * : 
* % 


VAAAATIONS. 
rn 250. in the M. 
Trace hamble worth beyond Sabrina ; ſhow, 
ar Inge not hin,” oh ay Ing no more! 
Curio in ward 
"Ver, 249. But all our praiſes why ſhould Lords auf. 
Kii, honeſt Muſe! | 
This invidious expreſſion of wnvillingneſs that the Nobi 
9855 a e all the praiſe, is W ine thei 


> 


OT Das Nor 28. 

Ver. 2 243 'OxrorD's better part 1 Edward Harley 
Earl of Oxford. The ſon of Robert, created Earl of Ox: 
| ford and Earl of Mortimer by Queen Anne, This Noble 
man died regretted by all men of letters, great numbers ol 

whom had experienced his benefits. He left behind him 
one of the moſt noble Libraries in Europe. P. 

VIA. 250. The Man of Ross: The perſon bere cele Þ, 
prated, who with a ſmall Eſtate Wen ang b 


thels 
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Mga 
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And rapid Sever PR WIG ah 


Who hung with woods yon mountainꝰs ful brow 4 
an nne N 


17 
- 


— N 
1 8 
19 N 


Conn any, e SITE. 


” 


example has n W 1 how the of 
— But there is great 1 of deſign 
$ of manner in the preference 


that an immenſe fortune is not wanted for alt the good 
that Riches: are capable of doing; be therefare. cheſts 
ſach an inſtance, as proves, that a man with five hundred 

pounds a year-could become a bleſling'to a whale country; 


— conſequently, that his precepts for the right uſe, of 


money, are of more general fervice than a bac t will 


zire an indifferent head leave to conceive. This: was a 
truth of the greateſt importance to inculcate: He there- 


fore (from ver. OA = 297.) exalts the character of a very 


private man, one Mr. J. Kyrle, of Herefordſhire: And, 


in ending his deſcription, ſtruck as it were with, admi- 


ration at a ſublimity of Bis own creating, and warmed 


vith ſentiments of gratitude which he had raiſed in him- 
elf, in behalf of the public, he breaks out, 


And 


3 8 1 4 ae 1 
heſe good works, and whoſe true name was almoſt. loſf 


(partly by the title of the Man of Raſi given him by way of 


eminence, and partly by being buried without ſo much as 
an jnſ(cription). was called Mr, John Kyrle. He died in 


the year 1724 7 17 ed go, and lies interred in the chance! 


of the church of Roſs in Herefordſhire, _ . 
We muſt underſtand what is here ſaid, of auI per- 

forming, to mean by the contributions which the War of of 

Roſe y his _— and intereſt, collected in his * 
ourhood, 
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« the Man of Ref. The purpoſe of the Poet is to ſhew, 
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E N wy 1 0 R 4: 1 2 8 s A? * 8. Hoc m. Ev. 
__- Eg | Notto the ſkies in uſeleſs. colo wen e 

O0re in proud falls magnificently lofty... Bi 
; But clear and artleſs, org tha u.. 


| Pre 
& | Whoſe 3 parts the ville with Orem rows ? Is t 
Whole Seats the weary Traveller repoſe ? -S 26 Bal 
Y | Who taught that heav n- directed ſpire to riſe?! 15 6: 
| . The Man of Ross,“ each liſping babe _ : 
Behold the Market-place with poor © ws, W 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread: O! 
He feeds yon Alms-houſe, neat, but void of 4 W 
Where Age and Want ſit ſmiling at the gate: 266 
CommunTaRY... , T 
4 And air nd monument, infeription, dup” BI 
His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown?” 
And then tranſported wich indignation at a * 6b. Y 
. jeR, he exclaims, gn: 
„ When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights 3 
The wretch, who living ſav d a candle's end: 
* Should'ring God's altar a vile image ſtand. l 1 
1 'Belies his features, nay extends his hands“ p 
I take notice of this deſcription of the portentous va: f 
nity of a miſerable Extortioner, chiefly for the uſe f 
we ſhall now ſee he makes of it, in carrying on dis 
* 1 gr 2 
7 n 3 


Him' ava ag apprentic'd orphans bleſ 
The young who labour, and che od who reſt 
Is any fick ? the Max of Ross relieves 
Preſcribes, attends, the med cine nne and d gives 


Is there a variance; enter but his door, a "fs | 
Balk'd are the Courts, and conteſt is no EW: Wh” 


Deſpairing Quacks with curſes. fled the place, q . 2 
And vile Attorneys, now an uſeleſs race Wn 
B. Thrice happy man! enabled to purſue | 225 
What all ſo wiſh, but want the pow'r to do! 
Oh ſay, what ſums that gen rous hand ſupply 12 
What mines to ſwell that boundleſs charity ? 
P. Of Debts, and Taxes, . 
clear, 
This man poſſeſt—five Oey pounds 3 a year. 280 
Bluſh, Grandeur, bluſh! proud Es e 8 
your blaze! 
Ye little _—_ J hide your diminiſh'd rays. if 
B. And 


Nor Ss. 
VER. 276. Thrice ba man ! enabled to Ke, Tee 
= may: charity ?] pol 
Theſe four lines which the Poet, with the higheſt pro- 
priety, puts in the mouth of his noble friend) very art- 
fully introduces the two following, as, by the equivocal 
expreſſion, they had raiſed our expectation to hear of mil- 
lions; Which prove, at laſt, to be only five hundred 
pounds a, year. A circumſtance (as we fee in the Com- 
ment) of great importance to be inculcated. 
Vee.281. Bluſp,Grandeur, bluſb! proud Courts, withiraw 
eur blaze, Ec.) In this ſublime apoſtrophe, trau Courts 


are 


* 


re NT 


Go, ſearch. it there, where to be born and die ; 
Of rich and poor, makes all the hiſtory 3 


Prov'd, by the ends of being, to have been. 9 


Rr 


- Ver. 287, thus in the MS, . "3 at 


. n α Ss b bs. it 


|. Who hue» Church a de, 0 
*; Fame, N 33 8 * 


Will r never mark Sad with *R Nang Cp 


Enough, that Virtue fill'd the ſpace 3 . 


When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
The wretch, who living ſay d a candle's end-? 
Should ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 


VAAIAT en.. 
The Regiſter inrolls him with his Poor, 5 
Tells he was born and dy'd, and tells no more. 
Juſt as he ought, he ird the Space between 
Then ſtole to reſt, unheeded and unſeen, 


No TES. 


are not bid to Bluſh becauſe outftript in W ſor no ſueli 


contention is ſappoſed : but for being out/4ined in their own 
75 r pretenſions to Splendor and Magnifcence. Se 1. 
' Ver. 287. Go, ſearch it there,] The Pariſh-regilter. © 
| Ve. 293- Shu, ing God's altar a wile image Bands; 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands 3] 


be deſcription is inimitable. We ſee him fbould'ring thi 


altar like one who impiouſly affected to: draw off the re- 
verence of God's worſhippers, from the ſacred table, v 


himſelf: whoſe Features too the ſculptor” had bulied by 
giving them the traces of * And, What mm - 


Bun 1 555 takes 7 — — eee 115 . 
Behold what. bleflings Wealth; too life can-lend 1.1"; 


And ſee,;what,comfort it affords pur end = 
In the worſt inn a worſt, room, [with mat half hung 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls gf dung, 3 


* 4 OM 4 M33 10 2: 2323 77.48 | ht n N 1 * On 


Are CoMuBNnTaAirs ton wad , 
Ve Re 297. Behold what bleſſings Wealth to life can lend! 


And /e 4 /ee, 5 6 1 drdt our. end.] 
In this firſt * rt of this E "Ret 
He 


ut? (hor Had ſhewn, 3s 
Reaſoln, cha hes abuſed afford 'no'torhfort either aN * 
or death. In this part; where the fame truth 194k 
— he had, in the ce 6f Cotta and His 
ſhewn, that they afford no comfort in ee 1 
member of the diviſion remained tp beipakendod f | 


% Now ſee what. comfort they afford our end. IR 


And this he illuftrates.(fr to in the un- 
happy dea 0 df the fal Wiler e i 7 


e 
10 bib ].'Cutler 3 whoſe rofofion” avarice fe f 

beautifully contraſted:” The miferable ehd of theft ts . 
extraordinary perſons naturally leads the Poet into this 


reflection, truly humane, hawever a as well as 
ironically expreſſed, -. 


_ - rt 72 If Tt" 4 


« Says, for, ſuch worth, are other — be ; 
« Or wachen in this, . Fg 


D we. e een nee 


| _ | Nevigig: 155 27 £ Ak 18 Jr 15 7 . 


ſtill more FORK 7 had i in finuatsd] "by" 45 7 
mp his halids, as if that pang pa been, fore 


Vak. 290, "Etarndl Bulle n Parian foi 16 i 4h 
Poet ridicules the wretched taſte 15 1 large perrie 
wigs ON buſto 's,. A whic 0 are ſever we examples . 


inthe tombs at Welt inſter * Nan e 
Yor. III. 2 —— 


* 


Aa or K 
other, put into act. N 


* 
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d curtains, never "merit to draw, 
' ter 1 ONEIORE bet : 


* £096 bim a7 
of let ata thar ol deres * 56 
Guallant and gay, in Cliveden? kproud alcove, 
The bow' r e and lone: 


3 23" 8 A *s QC, 433. 1 *. R. A * N 5 Mt Ty Ibs p #2 
2 "NR . Cen 5 Ky; — 
ien þ N. Nee 40 


ran pon, 1 if if fully determined to reſolve. this doubtfal 
he aſſumes. the air and importance of à Profel. 


Brees F eee I into th 
3 o g/? K 131. ioo © 2 In enn 
0 * . A knotty: point?! WW ehwe: woe edn wr 
when, on à ſudden, the whole ſeene is changed, N 
But you are f d-P'Il tell a de 


Ana mth by. the moſkieaſy 2 BY, 1 come i 
eee 55 e 12 . edt 


* 


15 305. Great 2 1 bis Leid, yr more 
famous for his vices than his misfortunes, having been 
oſſeſſed of about 50, 000 J. a year, and paſſed 00 = 

2 of the higheſt poſts in the kingdom, died.in 

year 1687, 4 A remote inn in Yorkſhire, reduced to the 
5 utmoſt mi . 

Vak. 30%. " Clivedes] A delig btful palace, öh the 
banks of the Thames, built by hs D. of Buckingham. F. 
Vx. 308, Shreay/bury] Ihe Counteſs of Shrewlbury, 
2 woman abandoned to gallantries. The Ear! her huſ- 
'band was killed by the Duke of Buckingham in a duel; 
ard-it'has been faid, that during the combat ſhe held the 
Duke's horſes i in the * of a Page. 9 7 0 


* * 0 4 L —_ 8 A ru 0 nt. 
K bed, but repait'd with ſtraw, 8 


2 i IS ST a das vv "9g ene he. * 1 ru . 


0 
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probably have 'as much miſled 


Or egen in a ring id ir Wr 


Stateſmen, and their marry King. 310 
flat r left of all bis Note % 4 45% 
No Fool to laugh at, which he valu'd more, 1 * | 


There, Victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 4 — 

His Grace's fate. ſage Cutler could foreſee, +218 
And well (he thought) advis'd him, © Livelike mes 
As well, his Grace roply dz 6. << Like you, Sir John ? 
That I can do, When all 1 have i 18 gone. * 41 


K 


Reſolve me, Reaſon, | which. of theſe. is worſe, "I 
Want with, a Pb, or with e met. b. 320 


N. f n 

54 # ©” 2 

1 5 5 4 * & 3 4 # Þ 
©. 1 * 


vis. 312. No a! to — bo wh which be 3 Ne 
That is, 55 liked dif; fed flattery better than the more 
dire& and open. And no wonder a_ man of wit ſhould 
have this taſte, Fo or the taking pleaſure i in fools, for the 
ſake of /aughing at them, is nothing elſe but the complaiſ- 
ance of flattering ourſelves, by an advantageous compa» 
riion whiehthe-mind makes between itſelf and the object 
laughed at, Hence too we may ſee the reaſon of men's 
preferring this to every other kind of Flattery. For we 
are always inclined to think that work done beſt e 
we do qurſelxes. 

VeRs 319. Neſolve ws Reafan, which of theſe i is worſe 

Want witb a full, or with an empty 22 

rhe Poet did well in appe ppealing to Reaſon, from the Par 
ties concerned 3 who, it is Ii 
fooliſh decifion. The abhorrence of an empty pu 


would have certainly perverted the judgment of Warr X 


with 4 full one And the longings for a full one would 


ant with an empty one, 
Whereas Reaſon reſolves this matter in a trice: there 


deing a poſſibiſi ant with an empty purſe may be 
relieved 475 dut x e th Ta Weep a Fell pin ever can. 


Thy 


ve. un N 0 RAL 86 A 1 . . e 


_ Dara 


ely, had made but a very | 
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Thy life more wretched „Cle ihe conſeſs d, $ 
Ariſe, and tell me, was thy death tire bleſs? "- Or 
Cutler ſaw tenants break, and houſes fall, J IA! 
For very want; he could not build a wall. 1 Bu 


His only daughter in a ftranger's pow'r, SEP * ] 
For very want; he could not pay Cy d 7b. mw 
A few grey hairs his rev'rend temples crowd, 
Twas very want that ſold them for two bound. 
What ev n deny'd a cordial at his end, 8 
Baniſh'd the doctor, and expell'd the friend th 39 
What but a want, which you perhaps think mad, 
Yet numbers feel, the want of what he had! 
Cutler and Brutus, dying both exclaim, 

* Virtue! . and Wealth | | what V but a name ** 


* 
{il Sey Yo 
4 *. % 5 
- — * r 
5. 
* 


ern 5 

6 onileritood as a e evocation of wy Shage of this il try 
lufrious Knight, in the manner of the Ancients; who 0 
uſed to call up their departed Heroes by the things they * 
principally /owed and dereſted, as the moſt potent of all all 
ſta 


charms. Hence this Sage is called up by een 
adjuration of a fu/l, and of an empty hurſe, 


V᷑x. 333. Cutler and Brutus, dying beth. clas, 85 bu 

« Virtue! and M. calth? 2 yebutangmel PP] tio 

There is a greater beauty in this compariſon than the pit 
common reader is aware of. Brutus was, in morals, at 

leaſt, a 235 like big uncle. And how much i It 

to that ect in general, aber from his profeſſing him · pa 

ſelf of the old Academy, and being a moſt paſſionate ad- ch 


mixer of Antiocbus * an eſſential Sſoic, 11 a ſe 


0 


6 3 


. Fo mw <0 +0. 


Say, for ſuch-worth are other worlds prepar'd? | U 
Or are they both, in this their oun reward? 336 
A knotty point! to which we now proceed. 
But you are tir d I'll tell a tale B. Agreed. 

P. Where London 8 column, pointing at the ſkies 
Like a tall 3 and lies . 340 


mos me 


85 Via RIATIO 5 
VER. 337. RY former Editions, 


That knotty point, my Lord, ſhall 1 Altea, 
Or tell a tale tA Tale.—lIt follows thus. 


hos COMMENTARY, 


Van. 399: Whert Loxden's Column; Ur.] For; the fores 
going examples of profufion and awvarice having been given 


to ſhew,- that wealth miſapplied, was nut enjeped; it oniyx 


remained to prove, that, in ſuch circumſtances, wealth 
became the NN 5 n eg the ver 


es 


len 


there was auy. Now Stoical virtue 5 as our Aber 


truly tells us, not exerci/e, but apathy, Contracted all, 
retiring to the' breaſt. In a word, like Sir J. Cutler's 


purſe, nothing for uſe, but kept cloſe ſhut, and centered 


all within himſelf. Now virtur and'wwealth, thus cireum- 
ſtanced, are, indeed, no other than mere names. 

Ver. 339- Where Londin's column, The Monument 
built in memory of the fire of London, with an the Pax 
tion importing that city to have been 'burat: by che 


piſts. P. 


VER. 340. Like a tall bully, li ifts the beak, an" en.] 
It were to be wiſhed, the City monument had been com- 
pared to ſomething of more ity : As, to the Cour t. 
champion, for inſtande, ſince, Lon ; him, it only ſpoke'the 
ſenſe of the Government. -SCRITBEs 
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point to conclude with, as it is the great Mon at. of this 
inſtructive Poem; which is to teach us; "how miſerable neu 
make themſelves by not endeavouring to reſtrain the ruling 


"Paſſion, though it be indeed implanted in ws by the Author of 


our Nature, while, at the ſame time, it is an anſwer to 
the latter part of the queſtion, tt = | 


* Say, for ſuch worth are other worlds prepar'd , g 


. 
* 
> 
* 


* * 


« Or are they both, in this their own reward“? 


For the ſolution of which only, this Example was jocu· 


larly pretended to have been given. 

All this, the Poet has admirably ſupported, in the art. 
ful conſtruction of his ſable of Sir Balaam; whoſe cha- 
racer is ſo drawn, as to let the Reader ſee he had it in his 
power to regulate the ru/ing Paſſion by reaſon, as having 
in himſelf the ſeeds of integrity, religion, and ſobriety. 
Theſe are all gradually 2 out hy an inſatiable . 
of abealth; and this again (through a falſe ſenſe of his 


own abilities in acquiring iq ſucceeded by as immoderate 


a Vanity. Which will lead us to another beauty in the 
management of the Story. For, in order to ſee, in ny 
concluding Example, the miſeries of exorbitant wealth, 


ill employed, it was neceſſ.ry to ſet before the Reader, 


at once, all the miſuſe that flowed both from awarice.and 
profuſion. The vices of the CIT izzx and the. NoBLE, 
therefore, which were ſeparated, and contraſted in the 
foregoing, inſtances,” are here ſhewn' incorporated in a 
Courtly Cit. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the character 
has, by this meane, the appearance of tavo ruling Paſſions ; 
but thoſe ſtudied in human nature know the contrary: 
and that alien; appetens ſui profuſus, ts frequently as much 


one as either the profuſe or avaricious apart. Indeed, this 


is ſo far from an inaccuracy, that it produces a. new 


beauty, The Ruling Paſſion is of two kiads, the * 
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Religious, punctual, frugal, and ſo forth; Kae nog ; 
His word would paſs for more than he Was w rth.. - 
One ſolid diſh his week-day meal affords, 1 8 365 2 
An added pudding ſolemniz d the Lord's? 
Conſtant at Church; and Change; his e re, 7 
His givings rare, ſave farthings to the poor. 
The Devi was piqu'd ſuch ſalntſhip to behold, 
And long d to tempt him like good Job of old, 3 5 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 
Rouz d by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds ſweep _ 
T he N and plunge his Ta! in the 1 EE 


. 
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and the En The firſt ſort, the Poet 1 8 a ex · 
amples of before. Nothing then remained to complete 
his philoſophic plan, but to conclude. with the other. 2 
t me only obſerve further, that the Aathor, in this 
ale, has. artfully. ſummed op and recapitulated thoſe 
res principal miſchiefs in the aby/e of money, which 
the /atyrigal part of this Poem throughout was employed 
to expoſe, namely, AvAkicE, PRorpsion, and ACS; 
ConrveTiON.. 8 1 "4 


i Oouſtaot ac Church, and Change 3 ; 1 gains 3 
His giving rare, ſave farthingꝭ to the poor. - 


„Leaves the Jull Cits, and joins (to pleaſe the fair} _ 
The well:bred Cuckolds in St. James' air. 


6 In Britain's Senate be a ſeat obtains, 
* And one more Penfioner St. Stephen 
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He takes h i his chirping pint, and cracks his 3 | 
Live like yourſelf,” was ſoon my Lady 's word 


| habitants to thoſe to 1 that misfortune arrives: When 


But here, in one a bad not yet lens a 1 We” diſ· 


Then full againſt his Corniſh, lands they roar,” 3h 
And two rich hip wrecks bleſs the lucky e 


Sir Baan nem, he lives like other folks, 


* 


And lo] two 5 een the er 30 


7 2 
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47 


1 388. cms The Author 10 1 the ſev 
of theſe ſh ſhipwrecks i in Cornwall, not only, from thei 
quency on that coaſt, but from the inhumanity of the in 


a ſhip happens to be ſtranded there, they have been 
know to bore holes in it, to p en its getting off; to 
plunder, and ones even to maſſacre the people; 
Nor has the Parliament of England been yet able wy 
to ſuppreſs theſe barbarities. P. Fo 
VIX. 360. Aud lo! t.] The poet bad obſereed | 
above, that when the luxuriouſly ſelfiſh had; got more 
than they lenew how' to uſe, they would try to do are... 
than live; inſtead of imparting the leaft pittance of it 1 
to thoſe whom fortune had reduced to do %: The Va- 


nity of which roo project's he 7 "oP * n 
theſe lines 


* What Riches give us let us hes ed pn 
*, Meat. Re, — _— What ee Meat, 


guifing. the Poyerty of Wealth by the Refinements, of; Lu- 
xury, be ſhews, with admirable humour, the ridicule of 
that project: 


60 0 lo! 1-0 Puddings ſmoak'd upon che board. 
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Aſleep and naked as an Indian lags N 
An honeſt factor ſtole a Gem a-ay : n 
He pledg'd ĩt to the knight; 8065 Had * 

So kept the Di mond, and the rogue was bit. 
dome ſcruple roſe, but thus he eas d his thought, 36 s 
I'll now give fix-pence where l gave a groat; 
Where once I went to ehurch, Fll dn TEIN: 
« And am ſo clear too of all other vice,” 

The Tempter ſaw his time; the work he ply'd; 
Stocks and Subſcriptions pour on ev'ry fide, - 370 
Till all the Dæmon makes his full deſcent 
In one abundant ſhow'r of Cent per Cent, 
Sinks deep within him, and poſſeſſes whole, 
Then dubs Director, and ſecures his ſoul, 5 

Behold Sir Balaam, now a man of ſpititz 378, 
Aſcribes his gettings.to his parts and merit. 
What late he call da Bleffing, nom was wit, 
And God's good Providence, a lucky Hit. 


Norzs, 1 


Vee. 377. What Iatebecall 4e Hüfte use, nn ber. 
This is an admirable picture of human nature: In the. 
entrance into life, all, but coxcombs- born, are modeſt; 
and eſteem the favours of their gun as marks of their; 
benevalence ; But if theſe favours ha ome 0 to: bw 
then, inſtead of advancing in gratitu 
tors, we only improve in the good opinion of — — : 
and the conſtant returns of f fach favours. make us conſider 
em no ae as accommodations to our wants, or 4— 
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*Fhings change their titles, as qur manners ti 
His Compting - houſe employ d the Sunday: morn: 


% 
* 


©, 
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Seldom at Church (twas ſuch a buſy life) - 387 


But duly ſent his family and wiſmJ. 


A- Fits 


There (ſo the Dey'l ordain d) one Chriſtmas-tide 


My good old Lady catch'd a cold, and dy d. 
A Nymph of Quality admires our Knight 3 383 
He marries, bows at Court, and grows polite: 
Leaves the dull Cits and joins (to pleaſe the fair) 
The well - bred cuckolds in St. James's air: 


24502 10 Nr e not 
hire of our ſervice, but debts due to our merit: Yet, at 
the ſame time, to do juſtice to our common nature, we 
ſhould obſerve, that this does not proceed fo often from 
downright vice as is imagined, but frequently from mere 
infirmity z of which the reaſon is evident; for, having 


{mall knowledge, and yet an exceſſive opinion of our- 


ſelves, we eſtimate our merit by the paſſions and caprice 
of others ; and this perhaps would not be ſo much amiſs, 


were we not apt to take their favours for a declaration of 
their ſenſe of our merits. How often, for inſtance, has 


it been ſeen, in the three learned Profeſſions, that a Man, 
who, had he continued in his primeval meanneſs, would 
have circumſcribed his knowledge within the modeſt li- 
mits of Socrates; yet, being puſbed up, as the phraſe is, 
has felt himſelf growing into a Hooker, à Hales, or a Sy- 
denham ; while, in the rapidity of his courſe, he ima- 


gined he ſaw, at every new ſtation, a new door of ſci - 
ence opening to him, without ſo much as ſtaying for a 


Hatterer to let him in? 


Beatus enim jam 


Cum pulchris tunicis ſumet nova conſilia. 


Firſt, 
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Ts, II. WOW 21 VASE *% 
Firſt, for his Son a gay Commiſſion buys, ea 


Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel — | 
His daughter flaunts a Viſcount's tawdry wife ; 

She bears a Coronet and P—x for. Wes. alot 3 
In Britain's Senate he a ſeat obtains, . N 
And one more Penſioner St. Stephen gains. . > 
My Lady falls to play; ſo bad her chance, 395 
He muſt repair it; takes a bribe from France; 
The Houſe impeach him; Coningſby harangues; 
The Court forſake him, and Sir Balaam hangs: 
Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan! are thy own, 

His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown: 400 


Nov d. 


Ver. 401, The Devil and the King divide the prix] 
This is to be underſtood in a very — and dicent ſenſe ; 
as a Satire only on ſuch Miniſters of State (which Hiſtory 
informs us have been found) who aided the Devil in his 
temptations, in order to foment, if not to make, Plots for 
the ſake of confiſcations, So ſure always, and juſt, is 
our Author's {atjre, even in thoſe places where he ſeems 
moſt to have indulged himſelf only in an elegant 6adinage. 
But this Satire on the abuſe of the general laws of for- 
ſeiture for high treaſon, which laws all well-policed com- 
munities have found neceſſary, is by no means to be un- 
derſtood as a reflection on the Laws themſelves ; whoſe 
neceſſity, equity, and even lenity have been excellently 
well vindicated in that very learned and elegant Diſ- 


courſe, 


1 MITATIONS. 
VER. 394. And one more Penſioner St, Stephen gains. 
atque unum civem donare Sibylle.“ = Juv. 
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The Devil. and the King divide the 3 
And fad: Six Balaam curſes. God e, —_ 
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Nor Es. 


courſe, intiled; Some Confider ations on he IE of For 


Fiiture for High 1 bird A err London, 1748. 
VER. ul ere God. and dies.] i. e. Fell under the 
temptations 3 man he to the 40 of ot , OO 
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Of the Uſe of RICHES. 


The Vanity of Expence in People of Wealth and Oug- 
lity. The abuſe of the word Taſte, ver. 13. That 
the firſt principle and formdation in this, as in every 
other thing elſe, is Good Senſe, ver. 40. The chief 
proof of it is to follow Nature, even in works 0 
mere Luxury and Elegance. Inſtanced in Architec- 
ture and Gardening, where all muſt be adapted to 
the Genius and Uſe of the Place, and the Beauties 
not forced into it, but reſulting from it, ver. 50. How 
men are diſappointed in their moſt expenſtve under 
dertakings, for want of this true Foundation, with- 
out which nothing can pleaſe long, if at all; and the 
beſt Examples and Rules will be but perverted into 
ſomething burdenſome and ridiculous, ver. 65, &c. 
to 92. A . y of the falſe Taſte, of Mag- 
nificence; #be fir/t grand Error of which is to ima- 
gine that Greatneſs con/i/ts in the Size and Dimen- 


ſion, 
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Pe - ion, inflead of the Proportion and Harmony of the 
"whole, ver. 97. and the ſecond, either in joining -tg- 
_ © gether Parts incoherent, or too minutely reſemb. 
Aingy or in the Repetition 75 the ſame t0o\frequent« 
, ver. 105, &c. A word or Two of falſe T, 
| Books, in Muſic, in Painting, even in | ing 
and Prayer, and laſtly in Entertainments, ver. 133, 
& c. Yet PROVIDENCE 15 jaſtiſied in giving Wealth 
ta by ſquandered in this manner, ſince it" is diſperſed 
#o the Poor and laborious part of mankind, ver. 169. 
[recurring to what is laid down in the firſt book,” 
Ep. ii. and in the Epiſtle preceding this, ver, 1 5%, 
Ke, ] What are the proper Objects of Magnificent, 
and a proper field for the Expence of Great Men, 
ver. 177, &c. and finally the Great and Public Varig 
which become @ Prince, ver. 191, to the end, 
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I s ſtrange, the Miſer houldhis Cares employ 
3 gain. thaſe riches he can ne er enjoy : . 
Is fr leg ſtrange, the Prodigal ſhould wales 
Bis wealth, to ng: what he neter can taſte? = 
71 un 2 75 aan * . 19997, Nen 804 
del ue 1 3 n 8 * 
- | | 7552 1 KENT * ee 18 2721 
28 * n n 1251 
ip 13 IV. A Profeficn 
being: treated; of. in the; faregaing Epiſtie : this. takes, up 
one branch of the latter, the Yaxity: of .expen/eve. 7; offs 


rollary to the preceding, jaſt as the Epiltfe on the Charac- 
ters of men is io that'of "tbe" 8 age and Character: 
of Men, It ig equally eſtimable with the tet, as on other 
accounts, {6 likewiſe for exadttjeſs of method. But the 
nature of the ſubject, which is leſs philoſophical; makes 
i capable of being analy ſed: in a leſs compaſs. 
VER. 1. 7, range, Gel] The Poers' introduction 


arifing from his intimate knowledge of nature; together 
with analluftration-of that remark, taken from his obſer- 
vations on life. It is this, that the Prodigal no more ex- 


nerally* thought that Fvarice only kept, wilrhout enjoy- 
ment; but the Poet bere firſt acquaints us with a circum- 
ſtance in human life much more to be lamented; viz. that 
Profufion too can communicate, without it; whereas” En- 
joyment was thought to be as. peculiarly the reward of the 
beneficent paſſions (of which this has the appearance] as 


Phænomenon obſerved is odd enough. Bur if we look 
more narrowly into this matter, we ſhall find, that Pro- 
digality, when 4 in purtulr of 'T, R is only a made off va- 


nity 
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in people of wealth 8 r 3 and is therefore a co- | 


(Hows; 1. to 39.) conſiſts of a very curious remaris, 


Joys his profuſion, than the Miſer his rapacity.: It was ge- 


want of enjoyment was-the. puniſhment of the eb. The 
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5 8 . 5 . * f a e $i 
Not for himſelf he ſees, or hears, or eats; g 
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Artiſts muſt chuſe his Pictures, Muſic, Meats : 
He buys for Topham, Drawings and Deſigns, 
For Pembroke, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins; 
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nig, and cbnſetgtentiy as %% a pafßon ab Even Avitice 
itſel f; and it is of the ordotnatice and eonſtitu tion of all | 
Fl&h paſſions, when growing to an exceſs, to defeat their 
vwñ end, which is Se/f-enjoyment; But beſides the accu- 
rate philoſophy of this obſervation, there is a fine mora- 
lity contained in it; namely, that got Wealth is not 
- Only us aon, but as uncomfortably, ſquandered, as 
it was faked together z which the Poet himſelf further 
une MV 5 30507; OPT 27 5:4 200, 
„Wat brought Sir Viſto's 21. ger evealth to walte * 
He then illuſtrates the above obſervation by divers ex- 
am ples in every branch of aurong Taſte; and to ſet their 
abſurdities in the ſtrongeſt light, he, in concluſion, con- 
traſts them with ſeveral inſtances of the true, in the No- 
bleman to whom the Epiſtle is addreſſed. This diſpoſi- 
tion is productive of various beauties; for, by this means, 
the introduction becomes an epitome of the body of the 
Epiſtle ; which, as we ſhall fee, conſiſts of general re- 
flections on Taſte, and particular examples of bad and 
good. And his friend's example concluding the introduc- 
tion, leads the Poet gracefully into the ſubje& itſelf ; for 
the Lord, here celebrated for his good Taſte, was now at 
hand to deliver the firſt and fundamental preeept of it 
- = eng which gives authority and dignity to all that 
follow. . 0 4 
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NorzEs. . 
.. Ver. 7. Topham.] A Gentleman famous for a judici- 
ous collection of Drawings. P. | | 

Ver. 8. For Pembroke, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins ;] 
The Author ſpeaks here not as a Philoſopher, or Divine, 
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Fr. IV. MORAL ESSAYS. ofg 
Rare monkiſh Manuſcripts for Hearne alone, 
And Books for Mead, and Butterflies for Sloane. 10 

r 


For what has Virto er bule, and flamed ? 
Only to ſhew, how many Taſtes he wanted. 
What brought Sir Viſto's ill got wealth to wal 775 | 
Some Dæmon whiſper'd, “ Viſto, have a Taſte.” 
Heav'n viſits with a Taſte the wealthy fool, 
And needs no R but wr ww A rand 


el 
Neve 3 


but as a Connoiflcur and Antiquary only ; cofereutly; 
the dirty attribute here aſſigned theſe Gods of old renown, 
is not in diſparagement of their worth, but in defence of 
their genuine pretenſions. ScriBt. 

Ver. 10. And Books for Mead, and Butterflies for Shane. ] 
Two eminent Phyſicians; the one had an excellent Li- 
brary, the other the fineſt collection ini Europe of natural 
curioſities ; both men of 2 learning and humanity.” P. 

Ver, 12. Than his fine Wife, alas ! e Whore | 
By the Author's manner of putting together theſe two 

different Implements of falſe ' Magnificence, it appears, 
that properly ſpeaking, neither the Wife nor the Whore is 
the real object of modern Taſte, but the finery only: And 
whoever, wears it, whether the Wife or the Whore, is of 
little conſequence,” any further than that the Jarter is 
thought to deſerve it beſt, as appears by her having moſt 
of it; and ſo indeed becomes, by accident, ny; more fa- 
ſhionable Thing of the two. ScrinBt = | 

VER. 17. Heaw'n viſits ib a Tafte the 2 food; ] 
The preſent rage of Tafte, in this overflow of general 
Luxury, may be very properly repreſented by a 2 PIT 2 
peſtilente, alluded to in the ward vit. | | 

Ver. 18. Rigl. 5] This man was a carpenter, ö 


ed by a firſt Miniſter, who raiſed him to an ArchiteQ, 
Vor. III. X with» 


SS I,” 
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gee! ſportive fate, to puniſh aukward pride, 
Bids Bubo build, and ſends him ſuch a Guide: _ 
A ſtanding ſermon, at each year's:expence, '  * 
That never Coxcomb reach'd Magnifcence! . . 
' You ſhow-us Rome was glorious, not profuſe, 
And pompous buildings once were things of Uſe, 
Yet ſhall (=y 1 your Jl you noble rules 25 
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bete tents 


Aſter ver. 22. in the MS. 


Muſt Biſhops; Lawyers, Stateſmen have the All 

To build, to plant, judge paintings, what you will? 

Then why not Kent as well our treaties draW. 
_ Bridgman FRO the Goſpel, Gibbs the Law K. 
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without any genius in the art; and after ſome 3 
proofs of his inſufficiency i in public Buildings, made him 
Comptroller of the Board of works. P. 

VER. 19, See / ſportivve Fate, to-puniſÞ aukward pride, 
Pride is one of the greateſt miſchiefs, as well as higheſt 
abſurdities of our nature; and therefore, as appears both 
from profane and ſacred Hiſtory, has ever been the more 
peculiar object of divine vengeance, But aukward Pride 
intimates ſuch abilities in its owner, as eaſes us of the ap- 
prehenſion of much miſchief from it; ſo that the Poet 
ſuppoſes ſuch a one ſecure from the ſerious reſentment 
of Heaven, though it may permit fate or fortune to bring 
him into that public contempt and ridicule, which his 
natural badneſs of heart ſo well deſerves. | 

VER. 23. The Earl of Burlington was then publiſhing 
the Deſigns of Inigo Jones, and the Nr ALES of Rome 
by Palladio. P. 
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Who random drawings from your ſheets ſhall take; | 
And of one beauty many blunders make; 
Load ſome vain Church with old Theatric ſtate, 
Turn Ares of Triumph to a Garden-gate ; . . 30 
mana no wn ay He : res 
Nonst rol 


VIX. 28. 4nd of one beauty many blunders make;] Be- 
cauſe. the road to'Tafte, like that to Truth, is but one; 
and thoſe to Error and Abſurdity a thouſand. 
VER. 29. Load ſome vain Church wwith old Theatric flate,] 
In which there is a complication of abſurdities, ariſing 
both from their different nature: and forms: For the one 
being for religious /ervice, and the other only for civil 
amuſement, it is impoſſible that the profuſe and laſcivious 
ornaments of the latter ſhould become the modeſty and 
ſanctity of the other. Nor will any examples of this 
vanity of dreſs in the ſacred buildings of antiquity juſtify 
this imitation; for thoſe ornaments might be very ſuit- 
able to a Temple of Bacchus, or Venus, which would 
ill become the ſobriety and purity of the Chriſtian Reli- 
lion. £ SORE h | 74 : | 
9 Beſides, it ſhould be conſidered, that the form of a 
Theatre would not permit the architectonic ornaments to 
be placed but on the outward face; whereas thoſe of a 
Church may be as commodiouſly, and are more properly 
put within; particularly in great and cloſe pent-up Ci- 
ties, where the inceſſant driving of the ſmoke, in a little 
time corrodes and deſtroys all outward ornaments of this 
kind ; eſpecially if the members, as in the common taſte, 
be ſmall and little. 1: Y 
Our Gothic anceſtors had juſter and manlier notions of 
magnificence, on Greek and Roman ideas, than theſe 
Mimics of #afie, who profeſs to ſtudy only claflic elegance. 
And becauſe the thing does honour to the genius of thoſe 
Barbarians, I ſhall endeavour to explain it.” All our an- 
cient Churches are called, without diſtinQion, Gotbic; 
but erroneouſly. They are of two ſorts; the ohe built 
in the Saxon times; the other in the Norman. ' Several 
Cathedral and Collegiate pag of the firſt ſort are yet 
GS 1 


/ 
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On ſome patch'd dog-hole ek d with ends of wall; 
„ Nase re 


remaining, either in whole or in part; of which, this 
was the Original: When the Saxon kings became Chri- 
ſtian, their piety (which was the piety of the times) con- 
fiſted in building Churches at home, and performing pil- 
grimages abroad, eſpecially to the Holy Land: and theſe 
ſpiritual Exerciſes aſſiſted and ſupported one another, 
or the moſt venerable as well as moſt elegant models of 
religious edifices were then in Paleſtine.” From theſe, our 
Saxon Builders took the whole of their ideas, as may be 
ſeen by comparing the drawings which travellers have 
given us of the churches yet ſtanding in that country, 
with the Saxon remains of what we find at home ; and 
icularly in that ſameneſs of ſtyle in the later religious 
edifices of the Knights Templars, (profeſſedly built upon 
the model of the church of the holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
falem) with the earlier remains of our Saxon Edifices. 
Now the architecture of the Holy Land was Grecian, but 
tly fallen from its ancient elegance. Our Saxon per- 
92 was indeed a bad copy of it; and as much in- 
ferior to the works of St. Helene, and ſuſtinian as theirs 
were to the Grecian models they had followed: Yet ſtill 
the footſteps of ancient art appeared in the circular ar- 
ches, the entire columns, the divifion of the entablature, 


into a ſort of Architrave, Frize, and Corniche, and a 


ſolidity equally diffuſed over the whole maſs. This, by 
way of diſtinction, I would call the Saxon Architecture. 
But our Norman works had a very different original. 
When the Goths had conquered Spain, and the genial 
warmth of the climate, _ the religion of the old inha- 
- bitants, had ripened their wits, and inflamed their miſta- 
ken piety (both kept in exerciſe by the neighbourhood of 
the Saracens, through emulation of their - ſcience and 
averſion to their ſuperſtition) they ſtruck out a new ſpecies 
of Architecture unknown to Greece and Rome; upon ori- 
ginal principles, and ideas much nobler than what had 
given birth even to claſſical magnificence, For this _ 
| . thern 
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Then clap four ſlices of Pilaſter ont, 
That, lac'd with bits of ruſtic, makes a Front. 
Nor Es. 


thern people having been accuſtomed, during che gloom 
of paganiſm, to worſhip the Deity in Groves (a practice 
common to all nations) when their new religion required 
covered edifices, they ingeniouſly projected to make them 
reſemble Groves, as nearly as the diſtance of Architecture 
would permit; at once indulging their old prejudices, 
and providing for their preſent conveniences, by a cool 
receptacle, in a ſultry climate. And with what fill and 
ſucceſs they executed the project by the aſſiſtance of Sa- 
razen Architects, whoſe exotic ſtyle of building very 
luckily ſuited their purpoſe, appears from hence, That 
no attentive obſerver ever viewed a regular Avenue of, 
well grown trees, intermixing their branches over head, 
but it preſently put him in mind of the long Viſto through 
a Gothic Cathedral; or ever entered one of the larger 
and more elegant Edifices of this kind, but it repreſented 
to his imagination an Avenue of trees. And this alone 
is what can be truly called the GoTa1c ſtyle of Building. 
Under this idea, of ſo extraordinary a ſpecies of Ar- 
chitecture, all the irregular tranſgreſſions againſt art, all 
the monſtrous offences againſt nature, diſappear ; every 
thing has its reaſon, every thing is in order, and an har- 
monious Whole ariſes from the ſtudious application of 
means, proper and proportioned to the end. For could 
the Arches be otherwiſe than pointed when the Workman 
was to imitate that curve which branches of two oppokite 
trees make by their interſeQion: with one another? Or 
could the Columns be otherwiſe than ſplit into diſtin& 
ſhafts, when they were to repreſent the Stems of a clump 
of trees growing cloſe together. On the {ame principles 
they formed the ſpreading ramification of the ſtong-work 
in the windows, and the ſtained glaſs in the interſtices ; 
the one to repreſent the branches, and the other the leaves, 
of an opening Grove; and both concurred to preſerve. 
that you ight which inſpires religious reverence and 
dread, Laſtly, we ſee the reaſon of their ſtudied averſion 
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Shall call the winds thro' long arcates td roar; 35 


Proud to catch hold at a Venetian door; 2 2 
1 5 oH 


ad 7 N OTE 8. : . ; | 

to apparent ſolidity in theſe ftupendous maſſes, deemed 

ſo abſurd by men accuſtomed to the apparent as well as 
real ſtrength of Grecian Architecture. Had it been only 

a wanton exerciſe of the Artiſt's ſkill, to ſhew he could 

give real ſtrength without the appearance of any, we 

might indeed admire his ſuperior ſcience, but we muſt 

needs condemn his ill judgment. But when one con- 

ſider, that this ſurpriſing lightneſs was neceſſary to com- 

plete the execution of his idea of a Sylvan place of wor- 

ſhip, one cannot ſufficiently admire the ingenuity of the 

contrivance. . OY „V 
This too will account for the contrary qualities in what 

J call the Saxon Architecture. Theſe artiſts, copied, as 

has been ſaid, from the churches in the Holy Land, 
which were built on the models of the Grecian Archi- 
tecture; but corrupted by prevailing barbariſm ; and ſtill 
further depraved by a religious idea. The firſt places of 
Chriſtian worſhip were Sepulchres and ſubterraneous ca- 
verns, low and heavy from neceſſity, When Chriſtianity 
became the Religion of the State, and ſumptuous Temples 


began to be erected, they yet, in regard to the firſt pious | 


ages, preſerved the maſſive Style: made ſtill more vener- 
able by the Church of the holy Sepulchre ; where this ſtyle 
was, on a double account, followed and aggravated. 

Such as is here deſcribed was Goruic ARCRyITEC» 
TURE. And it would be no diſcredit to the warmeſt ad- 
mirers of Jones and Palladio to acknowledge it hath its 
merit, They muſt at leaſt confeſs it had a nobler birth, 
though an humbler fortune, than the Gx EEK and Roman 
 ARcniTECTURE,—The Reader may ſee Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren!s account of this matter from ſome papers of his, 
publiſhed ſince the printing this, in a book called Paren- 
zalia, pag. 273—297—306-7-8—355, and then. judge 
for himſelf, 

Ver. 30. Turn Arcs of Triumph 10 a Garden-gate ;] 
This abſurdity ſeems to have ariſen from an injudicious 
imitation of what theſe Builders might have heard * 
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And if they-ſtarve, they ftarve by rules of art. 
Oft have you hinted to your brother Peer, 
A certain truth, which many buy: too dear: 40 
— # 8 | + PET. x . 2 2 > fp N 1 5 = Some- 
Cena, 
Ver. 39. Oft have you hinted to your brother Peer, 19 2 


* 


| A certain irath —] 1 1 
and in this artful manner begins the body of the Epiſtle, 


The firſt part of it (from ver. 38 to 99.) delivers rules 
for attaining to the MaGN1FICENT in juſt expence; which 
is the ſame in Building and Planting, that the susttus 
is in Painting and Poetry ; and, conſequently, the qualities 
neceſſary for the attainment of both muſt be analogous. 
1. The firſt and fundamental, he ſhews (from ver. 38 to 
LAS a} |: » ops. 1 


* Good Senſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n : 
And tho" no Science, fairly worth the ſeven.” 


And for that reaſon ; not only as it is the foundation and 
parent of them all, and the conſtant regulator and 3 
6 4 . 0 
n | 
at the entrance of the antient Gardens of Rome : But 
they do not conſider, that thoſe were public Gardens, given 
to the people by ſome great man after a triumph; to 
which, therefore, Arcs of this kind were very ſuitable 

ornaments, _ NS > 

Ver. 36. Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door.) In the 
foregoing inſtances, the Poet expoſes the abſurd imitation 
of foreign and diſcordant manners in public buildings ; 
here he turns to the ſtill greater abſurdity of taking their 
models from a diſcordant climate, in their private: which 
folly, he ſuppoſes, may be more eaſily redreſſed, as men 
will be ſooner, brought to feel for themſelves than ta ſee 
for the public, | | 
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Something. there is more needful than Expence, £ | 
And ſomething previous ev'n to Taſte tis Senſe: 
Good Senſe, which only is the gift of Heayn,. | . 
And tho' no Science, fairly worth the ſeven: 

A Light, which in yourſelf you muſt perceive; 45 

Jones and Le Notre have it not to give, 
To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the Column, or the Arch to bend, 
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enn. „ 
of their operations, or, as the Poet better expreſſes it,» 
of every art the ſoul; but likewiſe as it alone can, in caſe 
3 need, very often ſupply the offices of every one of 
them, 1 he Wt, 
VER. 47. To build, to plant, Sc.] 2, The next qua- 
lity; for dignity and uſe, is TasTe, and but the next; 
For, as the Poet truly obſerves, there is—/omething pre- 
vious en to Taſte —'tis Senſe; and this in the order of 
things: For Senſe is a taſte and true conception of Nature; 
and Tafte is a ſenſe or true conception of beautiful Na- 
ture; but we muſt firſt know the eſſences of things, be- 
fore we can judge truly of their 9 The buſineſs - 
of Tafte, therefore, in the purſuit of magnificence, is, as 
the Poet ſhews us (from ver. 46 to 65.) 1. (to ver. 51.) 
To catch or Iay hold on Nature, where ſhe appears moſt 
in her charms. 2. (to ver. 57.) To adorn her, when 
taken, as beſt ſuits her dignity and quality ; that is, to 
dreſs her in the light and modeſt habit of a Virgin, not 
load her with the gaudy ornaments of a Proſtitute. This 
rule obſerved, will prevent a tranſgreſſion in the follow- 
ing, which is, not to let all her beauties be ſeen at once, 
but in ſucceſſion; for that advantage is inſeparable from 
a graceful and well-dręſſed perſon. 3. (to ver, 65.) 45 0 
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1 "Ma a | 
VER. 46, 7igo Jones the celebrated Architect, and Mr, 
Le Notre, the defigner of the beſt Gardens of France. P, 
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To ſwell-the Terras, or tofink the Grot 3 + - 


In all, let Nature never be forgot. 30 
But treat the Goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 

Nor over-drefs, nor leave her wholly bare, 

Let not each beauty ev'ry where be ſpy'd, _ 
Where half the {kill is decently to hide. | 8 


COMMENTARY, oy 
take care that the ornaments be well directed to that part, 
which it is your purpoſe to adorn ; and, as in dreſſi 
out a modeſt Fair (Which is the Poet's own compariſon} 
the colours are ſuited to her complexion ; the ſtuff, to the 
proportion of her perſon ; and the faſhion, to her air 
and ſhape; ſo in ornamenting a Villa, the riſe or fall of 
waters ſhould correſpond to its acclivities or declivities z 
the artificial hills or wales to its cover or expoſure 3 and 
the manner of calling in the country, to the diſpoſition of 
its aſpect. But again, as in the illuſtration, whatever be 
the variety in colour, ſtuff, or faſhion, they muſt ſtill be 
ſo ſuited with reſpe& to one another, as to produce an 
agreement and harmony in their aſſemblage : ſo woods, 
waters, mountains, vales, and viſtas, muſt, amid all 
their diverfity, be ſo diſpoſed with a relation to each 
other, as to create a perfect ſymmetry reſulting from the 

„5 whole; 
\ Nor E 8. 


VER. 53, Let not gach beauty ew'ry where be ſpy'd.] For 
when the ſame beauty obtrydes itſelf upon you over and 
over; when it meets you full at whatever place you ſtop, 
or to whatever point you turn, then Nature loſes her proper 
charms of a modeft fair ; and you begin to hate and nau- 
ſeate her as a proſtitute, 

VER. 54. Where half the ſeill is decently to hide.) If the 
Poet was right in comparing the true dreſs of Nature to 
that of a modeft fair, it is a plain conſequence, that one 
half of the deſigner's art muſt be, decentiy to bide; as the 
other half is gracefully to diſcover, 
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He gains all points, who pleaſingly confoutids, 55 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the Bounds, 
— Conſult the Genius of the Place in all; 

That tells the Waters or to riſe, or fal 

| 9. cs ih FP 
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Whole; and this, the Genius of the place, when religi- 


ouſly conſulted, will never fail to inform us of; who, as 
the Poet ſays, * | | 


% Now breaks, or now directs, th intending lines; 

Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns.“ 
1 meas is a full and complete deſcription of the office of 
| afits PIT | | 


* 
* 
, 


: | 3 Nor Es. 3 
Ver. 57. Conſult the Genius of the Place, Cc. to dſas 
ver. 64.] The perſonalizing or rather deiſying the Genius 
of the Place, in order to be conſulted as an Oracle, has 
produced one of the nobleſt and moſt ſublime deſcriptions 
of De/ign, that Poetry could expreſs. Where this Ge- 
#ius, while preſiding over the work, is repreſented by | 
little and little, as advancing from a ſimple adviſer, to a Ml 
creator of all the beauties of improved Nature, in a va- 
riety of bold metaphors and allufions, all riſing one above 
another, till they complete the unity of the general idea. 

Firſt, the Genius of the place tells the waters, or only 
 Amply gives directions: Then he helps th ambitious hill, 
or is a fellow-labourer: Then again he ſcoops the circling : 
Theatre, or works alone, or in chief. Afterwards, riſing : 
faſt in our idea of dignity, he call: in the country, alluding | 
to the orders of princes in their progreſs, when accuſtom- 
ed to diſplay all their ſtate and magnificence : His cha- 
racter then grows ſacred, he joins willing woods, a me- 
taphor taken from one of the offices of the prieſthood ; 
till at length, he becomes a Divinitys and creates and 
prefides over the whole: 1 


„ Now - 
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Or helps th* ambitious Hill the heav'ns'to ſcale,” . 
Or ſcoops in circling theatres the Vale: 60 
Calls in the Country, catches op'ning glades, . 
Joins willing woods, and varies ſhades from ſhades ; 
Now breaks, or now directs, th' intending Lines; 
_ Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns. 
Still follow Senſe, of ev'ry art the Soul, 65 
Parts anſw'ring parts ſhall ſlide into a whole, 
* „„ enn ee 
Ver. 65. Still follow Senſe, &c.] But now when Good 
Senſe has led us up to Tafte, our fondneſs for the elegancies 
of our new miſtreſs, oftentimes occaſions us to — = 
| | p 


— 


Nor Es. 
% Now breaks, or now directs, th* intending lines; 
«* Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns.” 
Much in the ſame manner as the p/aftic Nature is ſuppoſed 
to do, in the work of generation. a 
VER. 65. Still folloav Senſs, c.] The not obſerving 
this rule, bewildered a late noble Writer (diſtinguiſhed for 
his phzloſophy of Taſte) in the purſuit of the Grand and 
Magnificent in moral life: who, when Good Senſe had led 
him up to the 75 xaMv xa} v fro of ancient renown, 
diſcharged his Guide ; and, captivated with the delights 
of Taſte, reſolved all into the elegancies of that idea: 
And now, Reaſon, Morality, Religion, and the truth of 
things, were nothing elſe but Tas TE; which, that he 
might not be thought altogether to have deſerted his ſage 
conductreſs) he ſometimes dignified with the name of the 
moral ſenſe: And he ſucceeded, in the purſuit o# Truth, 
accordingly. „ 
Ver. 66. Parts anſw'ring parts, ſoall ſlide into a whole, ] 
i. e. ſhall not be forced, but go of tbemſel ves; as if both the 
Parts 
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Spontaneous beauties all around ad 


Start ey n from Difficulty, ſtrike from Chance; 


by CoMuMENTAR.Y, 


by 


Plainnef; and ſimplicity of the old; we are but too apt to for- 


ſake our Guide, and to give ourſelves up ſolely to Tae. 


Our Author's next rule therefore, 3. is, Still to follatv 
Senſe, and let Senſe perpetually accompany us through all 
— ˙ . oraatot onto” 
Still follow Senſe, of ev'ry Art the Soul.“ i 
That is, good /erſe ſhould never be a moment abſent from 
the works of Tafte, any more than the ſoul from the body; 
for juſt as the ſoul animates and informs every air and 
feature of a'beauteous body, ſo /en/e gives life and vigour 
to all the productions of Taſte. = I * 


VER. 66. Parts anſw'ring Parts, &e.] The Poet then 


explains the particular advantages of the union of Senſe 
with Taſte, (from this verſe to 71.) 1. That the beau- 
| tiful parts which Tafte has laid out and contrived, /en/e 


makes to anſwer to one another, and to fide naturally, : 


without violence, into a whole. 2. That many beauties 
will /pontaneouſly offer themſelves, ſuggeſted from the very 
neceſſity which /e»/e lays upon us, of conforming the 
parts to the whole, which no original invention of Taſle 
would have ſupplied. 3. A third 
are then always ſure to have Nature on your fide; 
* Nature ſhall join you” — __ Ne? 
The expreſſion is important; when we were bid to begin 
_ .awith ſenſe, we were ſhewn, how: this would lead us to 


'T-fle in the purſuit of Nature: but now, that he bids us 


to go on with ſenſe, or ill to follow. it, after having ar- 

| | BB TR . 
ö | N OTE 8, „ . 

parts and. whole were not of jours, but of Nature's mak · 


ing. The metaphor is taken from a piece of mechaniſm 


finiſhed by ſome great maſter, where all the parts are fo 
previouſly fitted, as to be eaſily put together by any or- 
dirary workman: and each part flides into its place, as 
it were through a grove ready made for that purpoſe. 


. 


advantage is, that you 
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Nature ſhall join you; Time ſhall make it gro, 


A Work to wonder at=perhaps's Bro] o 
Without it, proud Verſailles ! thy glory falls; 
And Nero's Terraces deſert their walls? 

cn ur Kr. 
rived at Tafle, he tells us, that Nature will then join us of 
her own accord : This has a great beauty, which ariſes 
from the philoſophic truth of the obſervation. | For, as 
we obſerved before, —/zn/e being a right conception of 
Nature: and Taſte a right conception of beautiful Na- 
ture; when theſe are in conjun&ion Nature can ſtand out 
no longer, but preſents herſelf to you without further 
pains or ſearch, N e eee, 
VIX. 71. Without it, proud Verſailles, e.] To illuſ- 
trate this doctrine, the Poet next ſhews us (from ver. 70 
to 99.) that without this continued ſupport of good eng., 
things even of the high: Tafte and utmoſt Mapnificence, 
ſuch as the Buildings of Yer/ailles, the Gardens of Villa- 
, Ef 7:0, and the Groves of Sabinus (which are the inſtances he 

| gives) all, in a very little time, come to nothing ; and no 
wonder: for the exerciſe of Taffe wiTwoOuUT SENSE is, 
where ſomething that is ot beautiful Nature, is miſtaken 
for it; and ornamented as beautiful Nature ſhould be; 
theſe ornaments, therefore, being deſtitute of all real 


ſupport, 
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Ver. 70. The ſeat and Gardens of the Lord Viſcount 
Cobham in Buckinghamſhire. P. MW 

Ver. 72. And Nero's Terraces deſert their walls ;] The 
expreſſion is very ſignificant, Had the wwal/s been ſaid to 
deſert the terraces, this would have given us the image of 
a deſtruction, effected by time only; which had been fo- 
reign to the Poet's intention; who is here ſpeaking of the 
puniſhment of va/ſupported Tafte, in the deſigned ſubver- 
ſion of it, either by. good or bad, as it happens: one of 
which is ſure to do its buſineſs and that ſoon : therefore 
it is with great propriety, he ſays, that the Terraces deſert 
their walls, which implies purpoſe and violence in their 
ſubverſion, | | | TE 
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You'll wiſh your hill or ſhelter'd ſeat again. 
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Lo! Coznan comes, and floats them with a Lake: 
Or cut wide views thro Mountains to the Plain, 7 s 


Eyn 
Cour T ART. (\ 


fp rt, muſt be continually ſubje& to change. N 

po, the owner himſelf will grow weary of them (as in 
the caſe of Villario) and find at laſt, chat ET Is » * 
preferred before them, 


. « Tir'd of the ſcene Parterres and Fountains yield, 
« He finds at laſt, he better likes a Field.” 0 


Sometimes, again, the Heir (like Sabinuvs) will be cg 
ing a bad Tafte for a worſe, 


% One boundle/s green, or flouriſd WS views, 
4 With all the mournful family of Vews. | 


So that mere Taſte ſtanding expoſed between the zrue ani 


falſe, like the decent man, between the rigidly virtuous 


and thoroughly profligate, hated and deſpiſed by both, 
can never long ſupport itſelf ; and with this, the fr part 
of the Epiſtle concludes. 


Nor E „ 


Pon. 74. Lo! CoBnan comes, and floats them witha Late: 7 
An high compliment to the noble perſon op whom it is 


| beſtowed, as making him the /ub/titute of good” Senſe.— 
This office, in the original plan of the Poem, was given 
to another Man of TASTE: who not having the Sens 


to ſee that a compliment was intended him, it convinced 


the Poet that it did not belong to him, 


Ve. 75,76. Or cut wideviews thro' Mountains tothe Plain, 


Yowll ewifh your hill or Selter d ſeat again, ] 
This was done in Hertfordſhire by a wealthy citizen, at 


the expence of above . by which means (merely 
to 
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Ev'n in an ornament its place mak, ane Ay 
Nor in an Hermitage fet Dr. 06:26 hal 


Behold Villario's ten-years toil compleatz | 999 
His Quincunx darkens, his Eſpaliers meet; 706 5 
The Wood ſupports the Plain, the parts unit, 
any ne of Shade contends with ſtrength of 

— 5 


BY 


A waving 


'NorTzs: 3 


to overlook a dead plain) he let in the ia upon 
his houſe and parterre, which were before adorned and 


defended by beautiful woods, P. 


Ve. 78.—/ct Dr. Clarke.) Dr. S. Clarke's buſto placed 
by the Queen in the Hermitage, while the Dr. duly fre- 
quented the Court. P. But he ſhould have . 
with the innocence and diſintereſtedneſs of an Hermit. 

Ves. 81, 82. The Wood ſupports the Plain, the parts unite, 

And frog of 7a contends with frrength h 

of wot 54 I | 

The gy is here taken Hock Painting in the judicious 

execution of the Pencil, and in the happy improvement 

of it by time. To underſtand what is meant y fupport- 

ing (which is a term of art common both to Planting and 

Painting) we muſt conſider what things make the natural 
defect or weakneſs of a dead or open Plain; and theſe are, 
the having a diſagreeable fatufs and che not baving a 

proper termination. But a Wood, rightly diſpoſed, takes 
away the one, and gives what is wanting of the other. 


he parts unite,” 


The utmoſt which art can do, when it Joes its full office, 
is to give the work a conſent of parts; but it is he only 
that can make the anion here ſpoken of. So in painting, 
the ſkill of the Maſter can go no further, in the chroma- 
tic part, to hen thoſe colours together, which have a. 


Ls | 


e 


A waving glow the bloomy bed ply, . e 
Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day, 1 2 
With ſilver quiyv ring rills meander'd . = = 


Enjoy them, you | Villario, can no more; 
Tir'd of the ſcene Parterres and n. ve, 
le ſinds at laſt, he better likes a Field. 


'Thro' his young Woods how pleas d Sabinue firay' 


Or fat delighted in the thick'ning ſhade, - 9 


With annual joy the red'ning ſhoots to greet, 
Or ſee the- ſtretching branches long to meet 


Meri. 


apt friendſhip and ſympathy for ah c : But no- 
thing but time can unite and i incorporate their tints: 


% And ſtrength of Shade contends with firength of Light.” 


And now the work becomes a very picture; which the 
Poet informs us of, in the ſublime way of poetical in- 
ſtruction, by ſetting that picture before our eyes; and not 
merely a picture, but a perfect picture, in which the lights 
and ſhades, not only bear a proportion to one another in 
their force (which is ; implied in the word contends) but 
are both at their height (which the word ffrengtb ſignifies.) 
As the uſe of the ſingular number, in the terms Shade and 
Light, alludes to another precept of the art ; that not only 
the ſhades and lights ſhould be great and broad, but that 
the maſſes of the clair-obſcure, in a group of objects, 
ſhould be fo managed, by a ſubordination of the groupes 
to the unity of defign, as that the whole together _ af- 
ford one great fade and ligbt. 

VER. 84. Bluſbing in Seeks diverſities of day,] i, e. 
The ſeveral colours of the grove in bloom, give ſeveral 
different tints to the lights and ſhadee, 
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His Son's fine Tutte att op 'ner Viſth loves; 
Foe to the Dryads of his F. attier's' vrovess oo 
One boundleſs Green, or flourilt' Seen * 
With all the mournful family of Yews; 


The thrivirig plants, ignoble Broohifticks? Kader 


Now ſweep thoſe ' Alleys they wete bort is ſhade, . 
At Timon's Villa let us paſs 4 d IF 


Where all cry out, c Whatfis ate wiv at 


Con aun r AR x. 

Vxx. 99. Ae Timon" Villa, Ae. IA; che firſt part ended 
with expoſing the works of Ta/te without ſenſe, the ſecond 
bezies with, a 9 (from ver, 95 to 173.) of falſe 

| 15 1 
: Nor 8 

Ven. 94. 7 oe to the Dryadi of his Father's groves 31 
Finely intimating, by this ſublime claſſical image, that 
the Father's taſte was enthuftiaſtica!; in which paſſion there 
is always ſomething great and noble; tho” it be too apt, 
in its flights, to leave ſenſe behind it: and this was the 
good man's caſe. But his Son's was a poor deſpicable 
ſuperſtition, a low ſombrops paſſion, whoſe perverſity of 
Taſte could only gratify itſelf, 


« With all the mournful family of Yews.” 


VER. 95. The two extremes in parterres, which are 
equally faulty; a boundleſs Green, large and naked as a 
held, or a flouriſhed Carpet, where the greatneſs and noble- 
neſs of the piece is leſſened by being divided into too 
many parts, with ſeroll'd works and beds, of which the 
examples are frequent. E. 

VeR, 96.—mournful family of Yews ;] Touches upon the 
ill taſte of thoſe who are ſo Ford of Ever-greens (particu- 
larly Yews, which are the moſt tonſile) as to.deftroy the 
nobler Foreſt-trees, to make way for ſuch, little orna- 
ments as Pyramids of dark green continually repeated, 
not unlike a Funeral proceſſion. 

"= 22 3 Timon's Villa] — deſeription is intenced 

OL, III. 


So 3 bags * Dt eee, air, 101 
Soft and Agreeable come never there. 


Greatneſs, with Timon, dwells in duch a 1 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 
To compaſs this, his building is a Town, 10g 
His pond an Ocean, his parterre a Down: 
Who but muſt laugh, the Maſter when he fees, | 
A duny inſect, ſhiv ring at a breeze ! 


COMMENTARY. 

magnificence WITHOUT EITHER SENSE OR Tarn, in the 
gardens buildings, table furnitare, library, and way of 
iving of Lord Timon; who, in none of theſe, could Ui. 
tinguiſh between greatneſs and vaſtneſs ; between regula- 
rity and form; between dignity and tate ; nor between 
learning and pedantry. But what then'? ſays the Poet, 
reſuming here the great principle of his Philoſophy (which 
theſe moral Epiſtles were written to illuſtrate, and conſe · 
quently, on which they are all regulated) tho 


% Heav'n viſits with a Taſte the wealthy Fool, 


And needs no RS 


yet the puniſhment is confin'd as it oopht ; ; and the evil 
iS turned. to the. benefit of others : For 


« —hence the Poor are cloath'd, the Hungry fed ; 
« Health to himſelf, and to his Trifants bread 

4 The Lab'rer bears; what his hard heart denies, 
His charitable wanity ſupplies,” 


Nor ESs. 


to comprize the principles of a falfe Taſte of Magnif- 
cence, and to exemplify what was ſaid before, chat no- 
thing but Good Senſe can attain it. 


Ver. 104.—% Brobdignag] A region of giants in the 
ſatires of Gulliver. 
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Lo, what huge heaps of littleneſs around | - || 
The whole, a labour'd Quarry above ground, 110 
Two Cupids ſquirt before: a Lake behind 
Improves the keenneſs of the Northern wind. 

His Gardens next your admiration call, 

On ev'ry fide you look, behold the Wall! 

No pleafing Intricacies intervene, 113 
No artful wildneſs to perplex' the ſcene; | 
Grove nods at grove, each Alley has a brother, 
And half the platform juſts reflects the other, 


| NorzEs. | 
Ver. 109. Lo, what huge heaps of littleneſs around “] 
Grandeur in building, as in the human frame, does not 
take its denomination from the body, but the ſoul of the 
work ; when the ſoul therefore is loſt or incumbered in 
its invelope, the unanimated parts, how huge ſoever, are 
not members of grandeur, but mere heaps of littleneſs. 
VER. 117, 118. Grove nods at grove, each Alley has à brother, 
As balf the platform juſt reflects the ot ber.] 
This is exactly the tue puddings of the citizen, in the 
foregoing fable, only ſerved up a little more magnificently: 
But both. on the ſame abſurd principle 'of wrong taſte, 
viz. That one can never have too much of a good thing. 
| Ibid. Grove nods at grove, Sc.] The exquifite humour 
of this expreſſion ariſes ſolely from its ſignificancy. Theſe 
groves, that have no meaning, but very near relationſhip, 
can expreſs themſelves only like twin-ideots by act; 


nutant ad mutua Palme: 
Fœdera | 


as the Poet ſays, which juſt ſerves to let us underſtand, 
that they know one another, as having been nurſed, and 
brought up by one * parent. | 


2. The 
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The ſuff ring eye invertod Nature ſees; 14 
Trees, cut to Statuss, Statues thick as trees; ris 
With here a Fountain, never to be playd; 
And there a Summer- houſe, that knows dea 
Here Amphittite ſails thro? myrtle bowire'y 3 
There Gladiators fight, or die in flow'rs; 5 
Unwater'd ſee the drooping ſea⸗ horſe Wen 2 
| And ſwallows rooft-in:Nihus' duſty Urn. a 
My Lord advances with majeſtic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleaſure, to be ſeen: 
hut ſoft—by regular approach—not yet 
Firſt throꝰ the length of yon hot Terrace ſweat; 130 
Andwhenup ten deep ſlopes you've :drag'd your thighs, 
Juſt at his-Study-door he'll bleſs your eyes. 
His Study! with what Authors is- it ftor'd ? 
In Books, not Authors, curious is my Lord; 


Ry 


NOTE s. | 0 


Ver. 124, The two Statues of the Gladiator pugnans . 
and Gladiator moriens, P. 
- Vx. 130. The 4fproaches and Communication of houſe 
with garden, qr one part with another, ill-judged, and 
inconvenient, P. 
VER. 133. His Study ! &c.] The falſe Tafte in Books; 
a ſatire on the vanity in collecting them, more frequent 
in men of Fortune than the ſtudy to underſtand them. 
Many delight chiefly in the elegance of the print, or of 
the binding; ſome have carried it ſo far, as to cauſe the 
upper ſhelves to be filled with painted books of wood; 
others pique themſelves ſo much upon books in a language 
they do not underſtand, as to exclude. the moſt uſeful in 
ons they do. | P. 3 
e Te 
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To all their dated backs he turns you round; 133 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du-S$util has bound 1- 

Lo ſome are Vellom, and the reſt, as good 
For all his Lordſhip. knows, but they are Wood. 

For Locke or Milton tis in vain to lock, 
Theſe ſhelves admit not any modern book. ' 140 
And now the Chapel's ſilver bell you hear, 

That ſummons you to all the Pride of Pray'r: 
Light quirks of Muſic, broken and uneven, 

Make the ſoul dance upon a Jig to Heav'n. 

On painted Cielings you devoutly ſtare, 145 
Where ſprawl the Saints of Verrio or Laguerre, 

he | s On 


Nor E s. 


VaR. 142. The falſe taſte in Muſic, improper to the 
ſubjects, as of light airs in churches, often practiſed by 
the organiſt, &c. | | 3 
"Ver. 142. That ſummons you to all the Pride of Pray r :] 
This abſurdity is very happily expreſſed; Pride of all hu- 
man follies, being the firk we ſhould leave behind us 
when we approach the ſacred altar, —But he who could 
take Meanneſs for Magnificence, might eaſily miſtake 
Humility for Meanneſs. | 
Ver. 145.,—And in Painting (from which even Italy 
is not free) of naked figures in churches, c. which 
has obliged ſame Popes to put draperies on ſome of thoſe . 
of the beſt maſters. $4 . | 
VIE. 146, Where ſprawl the Saints of Verrit or Laguerre, ] 
This was not only ſaid to deride the indecency and auk- 
ward poſition of the figures, but to inſinuate the want of 
dignity in the ſubjects,. Raphael's pagans, as the devils 
in Milton, act a nobler part than the Gods and Saints 
5 1 | 
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On gilded clouds in fair expanſion lie, | | 
And bring all Paradiſe before your eye. 


To 
N. NoTEs. | 7 
of ordin ts and painters. The cartons at Hampton - 
Court _ kalked of mo every body ; they have — 
copied, engraved, and criticiſed; and yet ſo little ſtudied 
or conſidered, that in the nobleſt of them, of which like. 
wiſe. more has been ſaid than of all the reſt, we are as 
much ſtrangers to St, Paul's audience in the Areopagus, 
P to thoſe before whom he preached at Theſſalonica or 
erœa. 5 
The ſtory from whence the painter took his ſubject is 
this,. —“ St. Paul came to Athens, -was encountered b 
* the Epicureans and Stoics, taken up by them to the 
court of Areopagus,—before which he made his apo- 
„ logy; and amongſt his converts at this time, were 
 « Dionyſius the Areopagite, and a woman named Da- 
«© maris.” On this ſimple plan he exerciſes his inven= 
tion. Paul is placed on an eminence in the act of ſpeak- 
Ing, the audience round him in a circle ; and a ſtatue of 
Mars in the front of his temple, denotes the Scene of 
Action. 8 = 
The firſt figure has been taken notice of for the force 
of its expreſſion. We ſee all the marks of conviction, and 
reſignation to the direction of the divine Meſſenger, But 
I do not know, that it has been ſuſpected, that a particular 
character was here repreſented. And yet the Platonic coun- 
tenance, and the female attendant, ſhew plainly, that the 
painter deſigned Dionys1us, whom Eccleſiaſtical ſtory 
makes of this ſe ; and to whom, ſacred hiſtory has given 
this companion, For the woman is Damarits, mentioned 
with him, in the Ads, as a joint convert. Either the Ar- 
tiſt miſtook his text, and ſuppoſed herto be converted with 
him at this audience; or, what is more likely, he pur- 
poſely committed the indecorum of bringing a woman 
into the Areopagus, the better to mark out his Dionyſius; 
a character of great fame in the Romiſh Church, from a 
myſtic voluminous impoſtar, who has aſſumed his titles, 


Next 


* 


Er. IV. MORAL ESSAYS, 311 
To reſt, the Cuſhion and ſoft Dean invite 
Who never mentions Hell to eats polite, 150 


- ds en Nor Ys ©4234 45; " 
Next.to this P.aTox18sT of open mien, is a figure deeply 
collected within himſelf, immerſed in thought, and ru- 
minating on what he hears, Conformable to his ſtate, 
his arms are buried in his garment, and his chin repoſing 
on his boſom ; in a word, all his lineaments denote the 
STo1C ; he ſays as plainly, Ne te queftverts extra, as if 
the Painter had drawn this Symbol of his ſect out of his 
mouth on a label. Adjoining to him is an old man, with 
a ſqualid beard and habit, leaning on his crouch, and 
turning his eyes upwards on the Apoſtle; but with a coun- 
tenance ſo four and canine, that one cannot heſitate a mo- 
ment in pronouncing him a Cxxie, The next who fol- 
lows, by his elegance of dreſs, and placid air of raillery 
and neglect, proclaims himſelf an Ericuxzan: As the 
other which ſtands cloſe by him, with his finger on his 
lips denoting /ence, plainly marks out a follower of Py- 
THAGORAS, After theſe come a group of figures, cavill- 
ing in all the rage of diſputation, as criticiſing the divine 
Speaker. Theſe plainly deſign the AcAbzuies, the ge- 
nius, of whoſe ſchool was to debate de guedlibet ente, and 
never come to a concluſion, Without the Circle, and 
behind the principle figures, are a number of young faces, 
to repreſent the ſcholars and diſciples of the ſeveral ſects. 
Theſe are all fronting the Apoſtle, Behind him are two 
other figures: one regarding the Apoſtle's action, with 
his face turned upwards ; in which the paſſions of mali- 
_ cious zeal and diſappointed rage are ſo ſtrongly marked, 
that we needed not the red bonnet, to ſee he was a Jewiſh 
Rabbi. The other is a pagan prieſt, full of anxiety for 
the danger of the eſtabliſhed Worſhip. „ 
Thus has this great Maſter in ofder to heighten the 
dignity of his ſubject, brought in the heads of every ſect 
of philoſophy and religion which were moſt averſe to the 
principles, and moſt oppoſite to the ſucceſs of the Goſpel; 
ſo that one may truly'cſteem this carton as the greateſt 
effort of his divine genius. e 


Ys. 


But hark the chiming clocks to dinner call * 


A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble Hall: 
The rich Buffet well-coloured Serpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face, 


NorTzes. 


Van. 146. Verrio or Laguerre,] Verrio (Antonio) painted 
many ceilings, &c. at Windſor, Hamptdn-Court, &c. and 


Laguerre at Blenheim- caſile, and other places. P. 
VER. 150. Wha never mentions Hell to ears polite.] This 


is a ſact; a reverend Dean preaching at Court, threatened - 
the ſinner with puniſhment in a place which he thought 


„ it not decent to name in ſo polite an aſſembly.” P. 


VIX. 153, Taxes the incongruity of Qrzaments, (tho? 


ſometimes practiſed by the ancients) where an open mouth 


ejects the water into a fountain, or where the ſhocking 


images of ſerpents, &c. are introduced into Grotto's or 
Buffets. ; | | | P . | 
VE. 153. Therich Buffet well-colour'd Serpents grace, ] 
The circumſtance of being we/l-colour'd ſhews this orna- 
ment not only to be very abſurd, but very odious too ; and 
has a peculiar beauty, as, in one inſtance of falſe Taſte, 
VIZ, an injudicious choice in imitation, he gives (in the epi- 
thet employed) the ſuggeſtion of another, which is an in- 
judicious manner of it. For thoſe diſagreeable objects which, 
when painted, give pleaſure; if coloured after nature, in 
relief, become ſhocking ; as a toad, or a dead carcaſe in 
wax-work ; yet theſe things are the delight of all people 
of bad Taſte, However, the Ornament itſelf pretends to 
ſcience, and would juſtify its uſe by antiquity ; tho? it be- 


trays the moſt miſerable ignorance of it. The Serpent, 
amongſt the ancients, was ſacred, and full of venerable - 


myſteries. Now things do not excite ideas, ſo much 
by their own natural impreſſions, as by fiaitious ones, 
- arifing from foreign and accidental combinations; con- 
ſequently the view of this animal raiſed in them nothing 
of that abhorrence which it is wont to do in us; but, on 
the contrary, very agreeable ſenſations, correſpondent to 


OS 
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thoſe 
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No, tis a Temple, and a Hecatomb. "A 


thoſe foreign aſſociations. Hence, and more eſpecially, 
becauſe the Serpent was the peculiar Symbol of health, it 
became an extreme proper ornament to the genial rooms 
of the antients. In the mean time, we who are ſtr 
to all this ſuperſtition, are yet abſurd enough to fall into 
one ten times more ridiculous, which is the idolizing of 
the very Faſbions that aroſe from it. So, again it was a 
cuſtom amongſt the Egyptians, to make their fountains, 
iſſue from the mouth of a Lion, becauſe the Nile over- 
flows when the ſun is in that ſign. But when we, in a 
ſenſeleſs affectation of taſte, in the admiration of the an- 
tique, imitate this ſignificative ornament, which took its 
riſe from the local peculiarities of that country, do we not 
deſerve to be well laughed at? But if theſe pretenders to 
Taſte can ſo widely miſtake, it is no wonder that thoſe who 
pretend to none, I mean the verbal Critics, ſhould a little 
hallucinate in this matter. I remember, when the ſhort. 
Latin inſcription on Shakeſpear's monument was firſt ſet 
up, and in the very ſtyle of elegant and ſimple antiquity, 
the News- papers {warmed withtheſe ſmall critics; in which 
the only obſervation that looked like learning, was founded 
in this ignorance of Taſte and Antiquity, One of theſe 
Critics objeQed to the word Mors (in the inſcription) be- 
cauſe the Roman writers of the pureſt times ſcrupled to 
employ it; but, in e uſed an improper, that is, a 
figurative word, or otherwiſe a circumlocution. But had 
this Critic conſidered, that it was their Superſtition of 
lucky and unlucky words which occaſioned this delicacy, he 
muſt have feen that a Chriſtian writer, in a Chriſtian in- 
ſcription, acted with great judgment in avoiding ſo ſenſeleſs 
an affectation of, what he miſcalls, claſſical expreſſion. 
VER. 155. I this a dinner? &c,] The proud Feſtivals 
of ſome men are here ſet forth to ridicule, where pride 
deſtroys the eaſe, and formal regularity all the pleaſurable 
erjoyment of the entertainment. "Ig | 
VER. 156.—4 Hecatomb,] Alluding to the Hundred foot- 
fteps before. : | 


A ſolemn 
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A ſolemn Sacrifice, perform'd i in ſtate, g 
Lou drink by meaſure, and to minutes eat, 
So quick retires each flying courſe, you'd ſwear - 
Sancho's dread Doctor and his Wand were there. 166 
Between each Act the trembling ſalvers ring, 
From ſoup to ſweet- wine, and God bleſs the King: 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, 
And complaiſantly help'd to all I hate, ä 
Treated, careſs'd, and tir'd, I take my leave, 16 3 | 
Sick of his civil Pride from Morn to Exe; 
I curſe ſuch laviſh coſt, and little ſkill, 
And ſwear no Day was ever paſt ſo ill. 
| Yethence the Poor are cloath'd, the Hungry fed; 
Health to himſelf, and to his Infants bread 176 
The Lab'rer bears: What his hard Heart denies, 
His charitable Vanity ſupplies. 
Another Age ſhall ſee the golden Ear 
Imbrown the Slope, and nod on the Parterre, 


„ i 
VER. 173. Another age, c.] But now a difficulty ſticks 
with me (anſwers an objector) this load of evil ſtill re- 
mains a monument of folly to future ages ; an incum- 
| " brance 
 NorTEs. 
VER. 160. Sancho's dread Door. | See Don Quixote, 
chap. xlvii. 
| ER. 169. Yet hence the poor, Sc.] This is 3 Moral 
of the whole; where PRO VIDE NE is juſtified in giving 
riches to thoſe who ſquander in this manner. A bad 
Taſte employs more hands, and diffuſes wealth more 
uſefully than a good one. This recurs to what is laid 
down in Book i. Ep. ii, ver. 230—7, and in the Epiſle 
preceding this, Ver, 161, &c. P. 


Deep 
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Deep Harveſts bury all his pride has plann'd, 275 
And laughing Ceres re-aſſume the land. 


Couurntany, | 
| brance to the er on which it ſtands; and a nofance to 
the neighbourhood round about, filling it 
T -with imitating fools,” | 


For men are apt to take the example next at band; ; and 
apteſt of all to take a bad one. No fear of chat, replies 


the Poet (from ver. 172 to 177.) Nothing abſurd or 
wrong is exempt from the juriſdiction of Time; ; e is 
always ſure to do full juſtice on it; 

* Another age ſhall ſee the golden Ear 

„ Imbrown the Slope, and nod on the Parterre, 
7 Deep Harveſts bury all his pride has 3 
And laughing Ceres re- aſſume the land.” 


For the prerogative of 


— Time ſhall make i it grow,” 
is only due to the deſigns of true Tafte joined to uſe: And 

* Tis »/e alone that /an#ifies expence 3” 
and nothing but the ſanctity of that can arreſt the juſtice 


of Time: And thus the ſecond part concludes : which, | 


conſiſting of an example of falſe Taſte in every attempt to 
Magnificence, is full of concealed precepts for the true: 


As the firſt part, which contains hd for true Take, is 
full of examples of the falſe, 


NorEsãVs . 
Vis. 173. Sade Age, &c.] Had the Poet lived but 
| three years longer, he had ſeen his general prophecy 
againſt all il]-j ja ged magnificence fulfilled in a very par- 
ticular inſtance. 


Ves. 176, And laughing Ceres re-afſume the laid] The 
great beauty of this line is an inſtance of the art peculiar 


to our Poet; by which he has ſo diſpoſed a trite claflicat 
figure, as not only to make it do its vulgar office, of re- 


preſenting 
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Who then ſhall grace, or who impreve the Sail 
Who plants like BATHURST, or Who builds like 
BoYLE, T as | 
COMMENTARY, 
PP i 
VER. 17. Who then foall grace, &c.] We come now to 
the third and laſt part (from ver. 176 to the end) and, as 
in the firſt, the Poet had given examples of wrong judged 
Magnificence, in things of Tafle, without Senſe; and, in the 
| Jecond, an example in others, wvithout either Senſe or Taſte; 
1 the third preſents us with two examples of Magnificence 
in Planting and Building; where both Senſe and Tafte highly 
prevail: The one in him, to whom this Epiſtle is ad- 
dreſſed; and the other, in the noble perſon whoſe amiable 
character bore ſo conſpicuous a part in the foregoing. 


© Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the Soil? 
Who plants like BaTHuRsT, or who builds like Boyle,” 


Where, in the fine deſcription he gives of theſe two ſpe- 
cies of Magnificence, he artfully infinuates, that though, 
when executed in a true Tafe, the great end and aim of 
both be the ſame, viz. the general good in uſe or orna- 
ment; yet that their progreſs to this end is carried on in 
direct contrary courſes ; that, in Planting, and culture 
the private advantage of the neighbourhood is firſt pro- 
.moted, till, by time, it riſes up to a public benefit: 

„ Whoſe ample Lawns are not aſham'd to feed 

The milky heifer, and deſerving ſteed; 

„ Whoſe riſing Foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, -- 

* But future Buildings, future Navies, grow.“ 
On the contrary, the wonders of Architecture ought firſt 
to be beſtowed on the public; . | 1 

. ; 4c By 


X | 
NOTES. J 
preſenting a very plentiful harvef, but alſo to aſſume the 
perſonage of Nature, re-eſtabliſhing herſelf in her rights, 
and mocking the vain efforts of magnificence, which 
would keep her out of them, ＋. 
18 


i, 


R : 


"Tis Uſe alone that ſanctifies Expence, WEE i 
And Splendot borrows all her rays from Senſe, I 0 a 
| His Father's Acres who enjoys in peace, 35 : 
Or makes his Nei ghbours glad, if he 5 | 
Whoſe chearful 148486 bleſs their yearly toil . 15 
Vet to their Lord owe more than to the fbi; 
Whoſe ample Lawns are not aſham d to feed 1 11 
'The milky heifer, and deſerving fleed ; 
Whoſe riſin g Foreſts, not for pride or 3 
But future Buildings, future Navies, grow. 
Let his plantations. ſtretch from down to down,, 
Firſt ſhade a Country, and then raiſe a Town. 199 
You too proceed! make falling Arts your care, 
Ere& new en, and the old repair; 


| Jones 

enn #7 5 

« Bid Hatbors open, public Ways extend, 
« Bid Temples, worthier of the God, ts 3 


« Bid the broad Arch the dang'rous flood contain; 
„ The Mole projected break the roaring main.“ 


And when the public hath been properly accommodated 
and adorned, then, and not till then, the works of pri- 
vate Magnificence may take place. This was the order. 
obſetved by thoſe two great Empires, from whom we re- 
ceived all we have of this polite art : We do not read of 
any Magnificence in the private Buildings of Greece or 
Rome, till the Generoſity of their public Spirit had adorned 
the State with Temples, Emporiums, Council-hanſes, 
Common-porticos, Baths, and Theatres. 


NorTEs. 
VER. 179, 180. 'Tis uſe alone that ſanctifies Expence, _ 
And Sf lendor borrows all her rays from Senſe.] 
Here the Poet, to make the examples of good Taſte the bet- 


ter 


3 
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28 MORAL ESSAYS. Er. IV. 
Jones and Palladio to themſelyes teſtore, 388 5 
And be whate er Vitruvius was before RE 8 
' Till Kings call forth th' Ideas of your mind, 195 
(Proud to accompliſh what ſuch hands deſign'd) 
Bid Harbors open, public Ways extend, 8 
Bid Temples, worthier of the God, aſcend; 
Bid the broad Arch the dang'rous Flood contain, 
The Mole projected break the roaring Main; 208 
| Nor zs. EH 1 
ter underſtood, introduces them with a ſummary of his 
Precepts, in theſe two ſublime lines; for, the conſultin 
ſe is beginning with Senſe, and the making Splendor or 
afte borrow all its rays from thence, is going on avith 
12 after ſhe has led us up to Taſte. The art of this 
diſpoſition of the thought can never be ſufficiently admired: 


But the Expreſſion is equal to the Thought. This /an&#:- 
Hing of expence gives us the idea of ſomething conſe- 
crated and ſet apart for ſacred uſes; and indeed, it is the 
idea under which it may be properly conſidered : for 
wealth employed according to the intention of Providence, 
is its true conſecration ; and the real uſes of humanity were 
certainly irt in its intention. 8 

Ver. 195, 197, Cc. ] Till King. — Bid Harbors open, 
Se.] The Poet after having touched upon the proper ob- 
jects of Magnificence and Expence, in the private works 
of great men, comes to thoſe great and public works 
which become a prince. This Poem was publifhed in the 
year 1732, when ſome of the new- built churches, by the 
act of Queen Anne, were ready to fall, being founded 


in boggy land (which is ſatyrically alluded to in our au- 
thor's imitation of Horace, Lib. ii. Stat. 2. | 


Shall half the new--built Churches round thee fall)“ 


others were vilely executed, through fraudulent cabals be- 
tween undertakers, officers, Sc. Dagenham-breach had 
done very great miſchiefs; many of the Highways through- 
'F -- . out 

* | 


| 
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Back to his bounds their ſubje& Sea command, 
And roll obedient Rivers thro the Land: 
Theſe Honours, Peace to happy Britain brings, - 
Theſe are Imperial Works, and worthy Kings, 


Nr | 72 
out England were hardly paſſable; and moſt of thoſe which 
were repaired by Turnpikes were made jobs for private 
lucre, and infamouſly executed, even to the entrance of _ 
London itſelf. The propoſal of building a Bridge at 
Weſtminſter had been petitioned againſt and rejected; 
but in two years after the publication of this poem, an 
Act for building a Bridge paſſed through both houſes. 
After many debates in the committee, the execution was 
left to the carpenter above-mentioned, who would have 
made it a <wooden=one 3 to which our author alludes in 
hien 8 e 
© Who builds a Bridge that never drove a pile ? 
6 Should Ripley venture, all the world would ſmile. 
See the notes on that place, „„ . 
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To Mr. A D DIS ON. 


Occaſioned by his Dialogues on Mp kus. 


* 


E E the wild Waſte of all- devouring years ! 
How Rome her own ſad Sepulchre appears, 
With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread ! 


The very Tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead! 
| Imperial 


NoTrs:.. 


THIS was originally written in the year 1715; when 
Mr. Addiſon intended to publiſh his book of Medals ; it 
was ſometime before he was Secretary of State ; but not 
publiſhed till Mr, Tickell's Edition of his works; at 
which time the verſes on Mr, Craggs, which conclude 
the poem, were added, viz. in 1720. F. 

Eis r. V.] As the third Epiſtle treated of the extremes 
of Avarice and Prafuſon; and the fourth took up one par- 
ticular branch of the latter, namely, the vanify of exfence 

in 


Ey. V. MORAL'ESSAYS 32 
Imperial wonders rais d on Nations ſpoil'd, 3 
Where mix d with Slaves the groaning Martyr toil'd: 
Huge Theatres, that now unpeopled Woods, 
Now drain'd'a diſtant country of her Floods : 
Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride ſurvey, 
Statues of Men, ſcarce leſs alive than they! 10 


CR ES 1 
in people of wealth and quality, and was therefore a co- 
rollary to the third; ſo this treats of one circumſtance of 
that vanity, as it appears in the common collectors of old 
coins; and 1 a Oy to the fourth. 

' Ver. 6, re nix d with the groaning Martyr 
toi d:] Palladio, ſpeaking of the Baths of Diocletan, fas, 
— Nell edificatione delle quali, Diocleſiano tenne molti 
enni 140 mila Chriſtiani a edificarle. What authority he 
had for this, I do not know, nor was the Poet bound to 
inquire, However the inattentive reader might wonder 
How this circumſtance came to find a place here. But let 
him compare it with ver. 13, 14. and he will ſee the 
Reaſon, 5 | 

« Barbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal conſpire, 
And Papal piety, and Gatbic fire,” 


- 


For the Slaves mentioned in the 6th line were of the ſame 
nation with the Barbarians in the 13th; and the Chri/- 
tian, in the 13th, the Succeſſors of the Martyrs in the 6th : 
Providence ordaining, that zhe/e ſhould ruin what r 
were ſo injuriouſly employed in rearing ; for the Poet 
never loſeth ſight of his great principle. | 

VER. g. Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride ſurvey, ] 
By theſe Gods he means the Tyrants of Rome, to whom. \ 
the Empire raiſed 'Temples. The epithet admiring, con- 
veys a ſtrong ridicule; that paſſion, in tite opinion of Phi- 
loſophy, always conveying the ideas of ignorance and mi- 
ſery, which can never approach the Deity. | 

« Nil admirari prope res eſt una, Numici, 

« Solaque quz poſſit facere et ſervare beatum.” 
Admiration implying our ignorance of other things; pride, 
our ignorance of ourſelves, 


Vor. Ill, Z Some 
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| Some ſelt the ſilent ſtroke of mou vin age,” 5 my 
Some hoſtile fury, ſome religious rage. = 2 
- Barbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal e, | 
And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 68H 
Perhaps by its own ruins ſav'd from wg 20 
Some bury d marble half preſerves a name; 
That Name the learn'd with fierce diſputes Pris; 
And give to Titus old Veſpaſian' s due. 
Ambition ſigh'd: She found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs Column and the crumbling. Buſt: 20 


Huge moles, whoſe ſhadow Aeg d from ſhore to 
ſhore, 


Their ruins periſh'd, and their place no more! 
Convinc'd, ſhe now contracts her vaſt deſign, 
And all her Triumphs ſhrink into a Coin. 


A narrow orb each crouded conqueſt keeps, 2 5 
Beneath her Palm here ſad Judæa weeps. | 
Now ſcantier limits the proud Arch confine, _ 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile or Rhine ; P 


4s 


NorTEs. 


Ver. 18. And give to Titus old Veſhafiar's due ] A fine 
inſinuatioa of the want both of taſte and learning in Anti- 
quaries : whoſe ignorance of characters miſleads them 
(iupported only by a name) againſt reaſon and hiſtory. 

Ver, 25. 4 narrow ORB each crouded Conqueſt eeps. ] 
A ridicule on the pompous” title of Orbis Romanus, which 
the Romans gave to their Empire. 

VER. 27,—the proud arch] i. e. The triumphal Arch, 
which was generally an eno. mou: maſs of building. 
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A.ſmall Euphrates-thro* the piece is xoll/d, © 


And little Eagles v wave their wings in gold. 30 a 


The Medal, faithful to its charge of fame, : 
Thro' dimes and ages bears each form and name: I 
In one ſhort view  ſubjeed to out eye 8 5 
Gods, Emp'rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties, lie. ork 
With ſharpen'd fight pale Antiquaries pore, 35 
Th' inſeription value, but the ruſt adore.” 
This the blue varniſh, that the green dry 
'T he ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years! 
To gain Peſcennius one employs bis Schemes, 


nag ef ag 


One graſps 2 a Cecrops in ecſtatic dreams. 40 
Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his Shield was ſcour'd : 
And Curio, reſtleſs by the Fair- one's ſide, 


Sighs for an OMe, and neglects bis bride. 


NoT E 8. 


VER. 3 [4 With marpen'd fight pale tat 115 
Micreſcopic glaſſes, invented by Philoiophers, to diſcover the 
beauties in the minuter works of Nature, ridiculouſly ap- 
peg py Antiquaries, to detect the cheats of counterfeit 
me 

VER. 37. 7 bis the blue 3 that the green endears,] 
i. e. This, a collector of ſilver; That, of braſs coins. 

Vas. 41. Poor Yadius,] See his hiſtory, and that of 
his Shield, in the Memoirs of Scrablerus, |, 

VER. 43. And Curio, reſtleſs, &c.] The Hiftorian Dio has 

ven us a very extraordinary inſtance of this Virtuoſo- taſte, 
He tells us, that one Vibius Rufus, who, in the reign of 
Tiberius, was the fourth huſband to Cicero's widow, 


Terentia, then upwards of an hundred years old, uſed to - 


value himſelf, on his being poſſeſſed of the two nobleſt 
pieces of Antiquity in the world, 'TuLLy's Wibow and 


CAS s CHats, that Chair in which he was aſſaffinated 
in full Senate. 
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34 MORAL ESS AVS. Fr. v. 
Tlbeirs is the Vanity, the Learzing thine- 43 
Touch d by thy hand, again Rome's glories ſnine; 
Her Gods, and god - like Heroes riſe to view, | 
And all her faded garlands bloom a- new. 1 | 
Nor bluſh, theſe ſtudies thy regard engage: 
Theſe pleas'd the Fathers of poetic rage 3 
The verſe and ſculpture bore an equal part, * 
And Art reflected images to Art. 

Oh when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 


3 
* 


; 
W 


f Nor zs. | 
Ver, 49. Nor bluſh, theſe fludies thy regard engage ;] A 
ſenſeleſs affectation, which ſome Authors of eminence 
have betrayed ; who, when fortune or their talents have 
raiſed them to a condition to do without thoſe arts, for 
which only they gained our eſteem, have pretended to 
think letters below their character. This falſe ſhame, M. 
Voltaire has very well, and with proper indignation, ex- 
poſed in his account of Mr. Congreve: He had one de- 
« fe, which was, his entertaining too mean an idea of 
* his firſt profeſſion (that of a Writer) though it was to 
« this he owed his fame and fortune. He ſpoke of his 
& works as of trifles that were beneath him; and hinted 
< to me, in our fiſt converſation, that I ſhould viſit him 
c upon no other foot than that of a gentleman, who led a 
« life of plainneſs and fimplicity. I anſwered, that had he 
„been ſo unfortunate as to be a mere gentleman, I ſhould 
& never have come to ſee him; and I was very much diſ- 
* ouſted at ſo unſeaſonable a piece of vanity.” Letters 
concerning the Engliſh Nation, Xix. 
VER. 53. Oh when Call Britain, c.] A compliment 
to one of Mr, Addiſon's papers in the SpeQator, on this 
ſubject, | I 
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In living medals ſee her wars enroll'd, * 135 * 1 
And vanquiſh'd realms ſupply recording 0 3 


Here, riſing bold, the Patriot's honeſt face; = 
There Warriors frowning in hiſtoric braſs : 1 
Then future ages with delight P 


How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree * * IT 
Or in fair ſeries laurel'd Bards be Bs: 5 
A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. 
Then ſhall thy Cn AGS (and let me call bim TE 1 
On the caſt ore, another Pollio, ſhine ö 
With aſpect open, ſhall erect his head, ' 63 
And round the orb in laſting notes be * 

ce Stateſman, yet friend to Truth ! of ſoul ſincere, 
<« In action faithful, and in honour clear; e : f 
c“ Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 5 | 
b Who _ no (He, upd Tho RE AG ANIRS * 
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Vak. 67. i. yet friend to Truth, Ec. ] It ſhould 
be remembered, that this poem was compos'd to be print 
ed before Mr. Addiſon's Diſcourſe on Medals, in which 
there is the following cenſure of long /zgends upon coins: 
« The firſt fault I find with a modern gend! is its diffu- 
t ſiveneſs. You have ſometimes the whole ſide of a me- 
« dal over- run with it. One would fancy the Author had 
& a deſign of being ciceronian—but it is not only the te- 
e diouſneſs of theſe inſcriptions that I find fault with; 
<< ſuppoſing them of a moderate length, why muſt they 
ebe in verſe? We ſhould be ſurprized to ſee the title of 
« a ſerious book in rhyme,” Dial. lit, x] 
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VIER. $6: 7 2 pra: ais'd unenvy'd, by 1 Muſe he lov'd, 
It was not een er in ſo different ſph 

and Mr. Po tho Ig havid 
their Nis diſturb? TS by Envy. We aſt apy 
then-that ſome — in the 3 of TP „50 
and Mr. Addiſon are dn at in this place. 
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